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“As volume after volume takes its place on the shelves, the value 
of Social Science Abstracts is becoming increasingly evident.” 


As a periodical guide, it is invaluable because it covers 4,500 
periodicals; because it is selective, including only the important 
contributions; and because it goes beyond bibliographical listing 
by providing abstracts which summarize the contents of the articles. 


As a reference work it is invaluable because it is always up-to- 
date, making available the timely material in the current magazines; 
and because it is comprehensive—as witness the 36,000 topical 
entries in the 1930 Index. There are few subjects relating to man 


and society that are not covered. 


Moreover the Abstracts are good reading! 


All branches of History are fully covered. 
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THE GENESIS OF NORWEGIAN NATIONALISM 


URING the latter half of the eighteenth century cer- 
tain persistent influences served to quicken the latent 
national consciousness in Norway. From the struggles 

and pains incidental to an embryonic state a youthful national- 
ism emerged in the early nineteenth century, varying in form 
and somewhat in substance from the previous consciousness of 
nationality. About the middle of the nineteenth century na- 
tionalism had grown to maturity in Norway. The purport of 
this study is to point to the incipient process by which was 
produced that supreme devotion of Norwegians to their na- 
tionality which has been termed “modern nationalism.” 

The eleventh-century literature bears witness to the fact that 
the Norwegians had begun to feel they constituted a national- 
ity.! When the three Scandinavian kingdoms were united under 
the same ruler, no definite arrangements were made to settle 
mutual obligations. Seeds of decay had developed in the Nor- 
wegian aristocracy. The sovereign ruler and the Danish council 
from the beginning sought to increase their power in Norway. 
The Danish policy of political amalgamation about the time 
when the Norwegians were compelled to accept the Lutheran 


1 Halvdan Koht, Innhogg og utsyn (Christiania, 1921), p. 205. 
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state church (1537) was to reduce Norway to the level of a 
province.? Danish officials and Danish clergymen were in- 
stalled, and withal the Danish language in Norway. However, 
when absolutism was introduced in Denmark-Norway, the lat- 
ter country was, according to the constitution, to be regarded 
as equal in rank with the sister-kingdom. 

While the Danes tried to incorporate Norway, a national 
Norwegian army was found which had existed since the days 
of Christian IV and had successfully defended Norwegian terri- 
tory. The Norwegians were repeatedly dragged into wars 
against their neighbor on the peninsula, and suffered great losses 
as victims of Danish politics. In these wars the existing Nor- 
wegian national patriotism was welded with a resentment which 
could not fail to affect the relations between Norway and Den- 
mark. The self-protective policy of Norwegiam traders was of 
even greater importance in stimulating opposition to Danish 
management. The seafaring Norwegians were directly affected 
by the English Navigation Act of 1651. For centuries the Nor- 
wegian woods have been a source of good money; and the lum- 
ber trade with England, as well as the carrying trade, has been 
of signal importance in the development of Norway. This inter- 
course with England became particularly valuable to Norway 
in the eighteenth century.’ The principal towns along the coast 
harbored speculators who had taken advantage of the eight- 
eenth-century wars by drawing into their hands a considerable 
carrying trade. Trade in timber continued to be a lucrative 
source of income.‘ Quite frequently successful Norwegians sent 
their sons to England in quest of new perspectives. 

By way of these contacts an increasing number of Norwegians 
developed into advocates of a questioning spirit in place of a 
spirit complacent and stagnant. Claims to certain rights and 
changes in economic policy were adroitly discussed. Though 





? Cf. Christian III’s charter, 1536, “. . . . that it [Norway] shall henceforth be and 
remain under the crown of Denmark, the same as any other provinces... .” (T. H. 
Aschehoug, Statsforfatningen i Norge og Danmark (Christiania, 1866], p. 351). 


3 Ludvig Daae, Det gamle Christiania (Christiania, 1891), pp. 173 ff. 
*O. A. Johnsen, Norges bender (Christiania, 1919), p. 262. 
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Norway formed an integral part in the union with Denmark, 
Norwegian communities had consented to have their trade regu- 
lated to their own detriment and to the advantage of Denmark.® 
Still, with a growing sense of injury and subjugation it was kept 
in mind that Norway had had an early history. The Danish 
attempts to dominate the Norwegians did not greatly change 
social conditions among the Norwegian rustics. 

Tradition and habit are the great allies of permanence. The 
sixteenth-century Norwegian humanists had tried to stimulate 
their countrymen to think of their past greatness; thus Peder 
Clauss¢n Friis had translated the Sagas of the kings of Norway.® 
Those few who were able to read found some solace in this litera- 
ture.’ Like most nations whose self-assertion may be witnessed 
by studying their modern history, the Norwegians have strongly 
sensed the admonitory voices of the dead. Deeds of the past 
were felt as an obligation to reclaim what they had once pos- 
sessed. The Norwegians had gone far over the sea’s surging 
tide. 

A calculating wisdom was expressed by Ludvig Holberg in 
Danmarks og Norges beskrivelse.2 It was the most widely read 
book in eighteenth-century Norway,’ and may be considered 
one of the decisive factors which quickened national conscious- 
ness in the country. Holberg’s greatest achievement, however, 
was bringing Denmark-Norway into closer contact with the in- 
tellectual advancement of the leading European countries.’ 
Twenty years before Voltaire, this northern philosophe visited 


9.99 


England as a discriminating observer."' “Father Holberg’s 


5 Cf. “En nordmands klage over norges tilstand 1761,” printed in Jllustreret 
nyhedsblad (1858), No. 46. 

6 Printed 1633. 

7In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ability to read was a requirement 
placed upon all young men of well-to-do families. Cf. Francis Bull, Fra Holberg til 
Nordal Brun (Christiania, 1916), p. 22. Definite principles for public-school education 
were laid down in 1739 and 1741. 

8 Ludvig Holberg, Danmarks og Norges beskrivelse (Copenhagen, 1729), p. 587. 

°F. Bull, op. cit., p. 12. 

© Francis Bull and Fredrik Paasche, Norsk litteratur historie (Oslo, 1928), II, 228. 

4 Cf. Viljam Olsvig, Holberg og England (Christiania, 1913). 
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writing is a mine of information, but an appraisal of his con- 
tribution to political philosophy indicates that it was mostly 
of an indirect nature. Its value lay in the temperament, the 
attitude which it displays. 

Nevertheless, Holberg drew attention to fundamental politi- 
cal principles, realizing that the desirable type of government is 
that which is best suited to the needs of the existing society at 
a particular time.” His premises belong to the future, while his 
own conclusions belong to the past.’ The political education 
of the Norwegian people has not been more indebted to na- 
tional enthusiasm than to the kindling impact of foreign in- 
fluences. 

An examination of the contents of private libraries and book- 
catalogues of eighteenth-century Norway shows that the French 
writers of that century—Montesquieu, Rousseau, and the Econ- 
omists in particular—were beginning to be a living force among 
intellectuals who represented the vanguard of the growing Nor- 
wegian national consciousness.’ This di.ect influence of the 
French is evident in Gerhard Schgning’s (1722-80) writings. 
The title of his most notable work Norges riiges historie, was 
programmatic, and directed against the Danish policy. It is the 
country of Norway as an entity, a-kingdom, with its peculiar 
institutions, which the historian desired to show had never 
ceased to exist and had a greater claim to recognition. In an 
exalted strain he wrote in the e’.,i teenth-century manner with 
a thesis. He steadily confessed his faith in the Norwegians 
as a chosen people—liberty-loving giants.» They had immi- 
grated from Scythia by the circuitous road of the Gulf of Both- 





2P. E. Holm, Holbergs statsretslige og politiske synsmaader (Copenhagen, 1879), p. 
25. 


18 J. E. Sars, Udsigt over det norske folks historie (Christiania, 1891), III, 433. 
14 F, Bull, op. cit., p. 28. He has found considerable similarity in the contents of the 
books and catalogues he has examined in Norway with those examined by Daniel 


Mornet, “Les enseignements des bibliothéques privées,” Revue d'histoire littéraire de la 
France, XVIII (1910), 448-93. 


% Gerhard Schgning, Norges riiges historie (Sorge, 1771), I, 3. H. Koht, Historisk 
tidsskrift, V.R., III (1916), 154-57. Friedrich Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsraison in 
der neueren Geschichte (Munich, 1925), p. 404, concerning the emphasis placed upon 
the individual life of the state in the eighteenth century. 
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nia, southward into Norway. This theory of migrations re- 
mained the major premise in the dialectics of Norwegian his- 
toriographers until the latter part of the nineteenth century." 
Likewise, it was claimed that southward the migration had 
taken its course and that Denmark in turn had been partly 
settled from Norway. 

Viewed against the background of the contemporary dual 
monarchy, Sch¢ning’s pretensions disclose a deeper significance. 
He lived at a time when Ove Hoegh Guldberg, the reactionary 
minister of Christian VII, applied all his agencies to demolish- 
ing any barriers which impeded the assimilative Danish policy. 
Obedience to monarchical unity was made a governing principle 
in Denmark-Norway." The venerable doctrine which made loy- 
alty to the king tantamount to patriotism was associated with 
absolute monarchy, by which the king could justly say, “I am 
the state.”'* In overemphasizing the cosmopolitanism of the 
eighteenth century some historians have lost sight of the re- 
curring emphasis that was given the idea that individual states 
should become servants of man.’ In that century a lack of re- 
spect for authority was coupled with great self-respect and re- 
gard for individual rights. It is true that often no distinction 

vas made between the words “nation” and “‘people,’’” but it is 

16 Until Gustav Storm made his d vut with Om den gamle norrone literatur (Chris- 
tiania, 1869). 


_ «FD is ’ ' 

7 “True enough your languages are difierent,” exclaimed Guldberg to the exasperat- 
ing Norwegians, “but God understands you all, one king rules over you all” (P. E. 
Holm, Danmark Norges historie {Copenhagen, 1891-1909], V, 547). 


18 A. Thierry, “Essai sur l’histoire de la formation et des progrés du tiers état,” 
(Euvres completes (Paris, 1853), X, 2; R. Michels, “Zur historischen Analyse des Patrio- 
tismus,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, XXXVI (1911), 14-44, 394-450; A. Sorel, 
L’ Europe et la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1877), I, 116; R. Koser, “Staat und Gesell- 
schaft zur Héhezeit des Absolutismus,” Kultur der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1908), Part II, 
I, 279; P. E. Holm, Om det syn paa kongemagt, folk og borgerlig frihed der udviklede sig 
i den dansk-norske stat 1746-1770 (Copenhagen, 1883), p. 16. 

1 E. Faguet, Diz-huitiéme siécle (Paris, 1898). O. Gierke, Joh. Althusius und die 
Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien (Breslau, 1880), p. 302. 


2 Cf. e.g., the manner in which Montesquieu and Rousseau used these words. 
Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, LXXXI. Collection complete des euvres de J.-J. Rous- 
seau, citoyen de Genéve (Geneva, 1782), “Discours sur l’inégalité,” p. 50. 
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also true that both words began to take on an unprecedented 
significance. 

A Norwegian scientific society was founded which devoted 
itself primarily to developing a sort of local pride among the 
Norwegian people.” In fact, its ‘avowed concern was the pur- 
poseful inculcation of national patriotism quite as much as the 
promotion of science. Undoubtedly, in so doing, it aspired to 
participate in the crusade started by various European acade- 
mies which propagated the idea of progress, science, and liberty. 
Men who were moved by patriotic sentiments, some secretly, 
others openly like Schgning, fervently hoped that, when pro- 
jected into the midst of historico-topographical accounts, the 
Norwegian characteristics would show up favorably against the 
Danish. 

In quickening an awakened Norwegian national conscious- 
ness the influence of French political thought was of paramount 
importance. Perhaps Montesquieu lacked national egotism,” 
but he firmly believed in an irrational power which permeates 
the life of a people.“ Gaining the realization of this power, a 
people would nurture its compelling internal force. This would 
necessitate complete harmony between the state and the na- 
tion, and cause every citizen to pledge to the nation unswerv- 
ing loyalty.” 

Although Rousseau used the language of contract, his state 
is not contractual but organic. He based the state on moral 
will, i.e., the general will of its members to attain the general 
good. The general will demands not only good government but 
self-government as well. He disclaimed the notion that a true 

*1 Det trondhjemske selskab, from 1767 known as Det kongelige norske videnskabssel- 
skab, founded by J. E. Gunnerus, Gerhard Schgning, and P. F. Suhm. It was modeled 
after a similar institution in Jena, with which Gunnerus had direct connection. Cf. 
Halfdan Bryn, “Johan E. Gunnerus og Videnskapsselskapet,” Det kongelige norske 


videnskabers selskabs forhandlinger (Oslo, 1926-28), I, 47-52. Intellectuals also started 
a number of agricultural societies which aimed to quicken national consciousness. 

* A. Sorel, Montesquieu (translated by G. Masson; London, 1887), p. 153. 

%3 Montesquieu, Pensées et fragments inédits (Paris and Bordeaux, 1900), IT, 223; 
Mélanges inédits. De la politique (Paris and Bordeaux, 1892), p. 102; and particularly 
in chap. xix of L’ esprit des lois. 

* Montesquieu, Pensées, I, 125; Faguet, op. cit., p. 183. 
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philosopher must be a cosmopolitan. Incidentally, Rousseau 
thought the character of a people could best be studied in rural 
communities.” 

The Norwegian Jens Kraft and the two Danes, Jens Schiel- 
drup Sneedorff and Tyge Rothe, seized on the ideas of the for- 
eign philosophers. Rothe, especially, was eager to show that 
their observation could be illustrated by the life among the 
peoples in Scandinavia. The burdened Danish peasant could 
hardly be identified with the rustic of Rousseau. Rothe lav- 
ished upon the Norwegian peasant the noble traits of age-long 
individualistic defiance. The explanation for the striking con- 
trast between the rural population in Norway and that of Den- 
mark he found in the preservation in Norway of the ancient 
Germanic law of the odal.” 

The conditions of the Norwegian peasantry had improved 
materially by the middle of the eighteenth century. The im- 
poverished crown had, during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, attempted to raise cash by selling crownlands to 
wealthy town-dwellers and officials.” Through these transac- 
tions many peasants who had been tenants of the crown became 
tenants of extortioners.* More than ever the peasants realized 
the importance of being landholders. The effect is demonstrat- 
ed by the recurring peasant uprisings against the exploiters.” 

% Rousseau, (Euvres et correspondance inédites (M.G. de Streckeisen Moultou, Paris, 
1861), p. 76; L’inégalité, pp. 159, 161; Emile, V, 393, 395, 423, 425, in Collection complete. 


Local patriotism is further discussed in Emile, V, 434, and L’inégalité, I, 184. It will 
be remembered that Rousseau wanted to give the Poles a “national physiognomy.” 

26 Qdal: Old Norse, odal; Anglo Saxon, edel. The odal right is a modification of 
the original Germanic principle relating to landed property, that the individual only 
use the land, the kindred being the real owner. Land should remain the possession of 
the kindred. If some possessor insisted on selling it, he had to offer it to the heirs at 
law for pre-emption. Even after a sale to a stranger had been effected, the rightful 
heir might reclaim the land by paying somewhat less than the sum given for it by the 
outsider. Cf. F. Brandt, Forelesninger over den norske retshistorie (Christiania, 1880), 
pp. 161-80; P. A. Munch, Det norske folks historie (Christiania, 1852), I, 119; Tyge 
Rothe, Nordens statsforfatning, Vols. I-II (Copenhagen, 1781-82); G. L. Baden, 
Budstikken, IV (Christiania, 1823), Nos. 35-38. 

27 Johnsen, op. cit., p. 264. % Ibid., pp. 264, 265. 

2H. Koht, Norsk bondereising (Oslo, 1926), chaps. xxi and xxii; G. Sverdrup, 
Lofthusbevegelsen (Christiania, 1917). 
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That the rich proprietors were frequently of foreign origin was 
an important cause of much that seemed odious. The peasant, 
naturally distrusting anything foreign, developed a strong 
hatred for the landed aristocracy as well as for burghers and 
officials, for whose common advantage he was made to suffer 
oppression.” It was largely this widespread disparagement 
which caused the chasm in the social arrangements of Norway 
and the irreconcilable opposition between town and country. 
It accounts for much which to the uninitiated constantly ap- 
pears as inexplicable antinomies in the political life of Norway 
as well as in its literature.*! 

Occasionally peasants who were impatient of interference and 
of high taxes would present their cases directly to the king.” 
The Norwegian peasant had never become a bondman, but he 
had learned to appreciate that power and influence went with 
landed property.** The peasant freeholders represented a dis- 
tinct estate based upon birth as well as legal claim to landed 
property.** Thus they might form aristocratically constituted 
local circles.* 

The spirit of the liberty-loving Norwegian peasants, Rothe 
found, had been preserved by means of the law of the odal. 
Insistence upon a right confined to a limited number had kept 
the stock pure. Therefore, the sons of Norway were “praise- 
worthily proud.’’** Rothe’s peculiar merit was a strange fusion 

30, Wessel-Berg, Kongelige rescripter, resolutioner og collegial breve for Norge i 
tidsrummet 1660-1813 (Christiania, 1841), I, 17-24. 

31 R. Michels, Der Patriotismus (Munich and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 95-106, discusses 
the preference of rustics for the things pertaining to the country as a universal sociologi- 
cal problem. There are, however, specific Norwegian aspects which do not fall within 
those dealt with by Michels. 

82 Koht, op. cit., chaps. xxi and xxii; Johnsen, op. cit., pp. 265 ff. 


83 Johnsen, op. cit., p. 270. 


4 Tbid., p. 256. 3% Tbid., p. 304. 
% “Who should wonder that peasants are so,”” wrote Rothe, “when he knows that 
among their number are those who descend from kings. .. . . Who should wonder why 


Norwegians of other classes also understand what national honor is. He who lives in 
the pure mountain atmosphere; he with his traditions of the past; he with the thought 
that his country has been a land of freedom, not of aristocracy or serfdom” (J. E. Sars, 
“Historisk indledning til grundloven,” Samlede verker [Christiania, 1912], LIT, 500). 
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of Montesquieuism, Rousseauism, and physiocratism, incon- 
ceivable though it had been to the original exponents.” In dis- 
tant Norway it corroborated the exaltation of the native tiller 
of the soil to a degree which made him appear the dynamic 
force of Norwegian nationality. 

The new light focused upon the peasant is reflected in the pre- 
romantic poetry even more than in the prose literature of the 
time. Among other things it disclosed the scenic beauty of 
mountains.** Scenes of strong sentiment in La nouvelle héloise 
were found to take place among the savage rocks of Meillerie, 
no longer to be regarded as “‘chaos affreux”’ and “solitude horri- 
ble.” The Swiss poets chanted of lofty peaks, of rushing moun- 
tain torrents, of woods and glittering lakes, which Muralt had 
been the first to praise. The genuine sons of Norway, the liber- 
ty-loving peasants, were found to be living in similar surround- 
ings of majestic beauty. 

Hans Bull’s best-known poem opens with a grandiose saluta- 
tion to the Norwegian mountains.*® Above all he extravagantly 
praises the man of nature represented by the free odalpeasant. 
His hero, Haakon the Good, who gave the odalright back to 
the peasants, is the same as the one in Gerhard Sch¢ning’s his- 
torical works. A group of Norwegians in Copenhagen who did 
not share the Danish admiration for Klopstock protested against 
his tendency to exalt common Teutonic origin and obliterate 
national distinctions. These Norwegian intransigents banded 
together and formed ‘“‘Det norske selskab” (1772). With fervor 
they sang Nordal Brun’s flamboyant “For Norge, kjzmpers 
fédeland,” which has been calied Norway’s first national 
anthem.” 

The peasants themselves, on the other hand, were self-ab- 

37 W. Hasbach, ‘Die allgemeinen philosophischen Grundlagen der von Francois 


Quesnay und Adam Smith begriindeten Oekonomie,” Staats- und socialwissensch:ft- 
liche Forschungen, X (Leipzig, 1890), 1-177. 

3 See, e.g., St. Preux in Rousseau, @uvres, LV, 51, Part I, Letter 23. 

89H. Bull, Landmandens lyksalighed ved friheds og eiendoms nydelse (Copenhagen, 
1771). 

0K. Rahbek, Erindringer (Copenhagen, 1827), IV, 14. Brun praises Norway as 
the birthplace of giants, with its wintry landscape, hills, rocks, and peaks. 
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sorbed and loyal to a particularistic tradition. The motives 
which had precipitated opposition on the part of the peasantry 
in fear of losing hearth and home were economic. It was a 
dogged fight against intruders, which the writer believes were 
incidents rather than epoch-making events in the development 
of national consciousness.‘! There are no indications to prove 
that the peasant risings were conceived as a struggle for na- 
tional liberty or that they were conducted by men whose ulti- 
mate motive was national patriotism.*? To have a collective 
will, unity is necessary, and the problem of securing it be- 
came constantly more pertinent. 

A religious movement, which had its roots in pietism, was 
destined to communicate to the peasants a greater appreciation 
of united strength. Though the theologians, who were imbued 
with the doctrines of rationalism,“ not infrequently sermonized 
on the most profitable methods of potato-growing, the slumber- 
ing parishioners in moments of attention did not find this form 
of Protestant exegesis spiritually uplifting. It has been assumed 
by writers who have proceeded from the general characteristics 
of Protestantism that the Protestant church in “Scandinavia” 
a priori has been an organ of nationality.“* The truth is, how- 
ever, that until the nineteenth century the Lutheran church 
was not an agency for indoctrinating Norwegians with fidelity 
to their national state. 

The peasant had learned to regard the Lutheran clergyman 
merely as an official, which suggested to him something for- 
eign. Hans Nielsen Hauge and the “teachers,” on the other 
hand, were untutored men of peasant background who could 
easily communicate “the living word” to the common people. 
Hauge, however, was prosecuted because he preached when he 


4. For a different view see H. Koht, Norsk bondereising (Oslo, 1926). 

“ Tbid., p. 189, this point is expanded. 

* A. Chr. Bang, Den norske kirkes historie (Christiania, 1912), pp. 442 ff. 

“ E. Barker, National character and the factors in its formation (New York and Lon- 
don, 1927), p. 122. 

A. Seierstad, Kyrkjelegt reformarbeid i Norig, biblioteca norvegia sacre (Bergen, 
1923), Il, 3 ff; Bang, op. cit., p. 341. 
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was not an ordained minister. This caused the pietists to inter- 
pret the religious movement to be in part expressive of the cleav- 
age between the peasant, the common man, and the official; a 
rift destined to bequeath political parties to the Norwegian na- 
tion.” 

The peasants subsisted in their integrity, but the vanguard 
of nationally conscious Norwegians was a group of men drawn 
from the upper middle class. Though the immediate effect of 
the French Revolution upon the Norwegians was greater in 
their home than the contemporary memoirs of Jacob Aall would 
tempt us to believe, it should be noted that Norwegians were 
often found in Copenhagen, the intellectual center of the two 
kingdoms until 1814.° There many received their political bap- 
tism. 

The common root from which they derived sustenance for 
their discussions was French political thought. Much of the 
philosophy behind the Declaration of the Rights of Man had 
first been elaborated by Locke.” But the expression it found 
in 1789 was directly based upon Rousseau.*! It was from France 
that these ideas found their way to Norwegians. The ideas of 
government which the revolutionaries carried with them taught 
Norwegians to hope. It seemed a creed of golden promise. The 
Norwegians had, however, no policy but expectation. And 
yet, there is prophetic power in the longing hearts of men. 

A crisis, which was not the product of internal causes, made 

4 Johnsen, op. cit., p. 312; Koht, op. cit., p. 341. 

* Seierstad, op. cit., pp. 172, 198. 

4 J. Aall, Erindringer (Christiania, 1845), III, 18, 19; M. Wollstonecraft, Letters 
written during a short residence in Sweden, Norway and Denmark (London, 1796), p. 
76; L. Daae, Det gamle Christiania (Christiania, 1891), pp. 243-50. 

Holm, Den offentlige Mening (Copenhagen, 1897), p. 130. 

50R. Redslob, Die Staatstheorien der franzisischen Nationalversammlung von 1789 
(Leipzig, 1912), pp. 82, 91. 

51 Thid., p. 100. It is doubtful that the thesis presented by G. Jellinek in his cele- 
brated monograph “Die Entwicklung der Menschen-und Biirgerrechte,” Staats-und 
Volkerrechtliche Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1895), Vol. I, is accepted any longer. Cf. Red- 
slob, op. cit., p. 92; E. Boutmy, “La déclaration des droits de homme et du citoyen 
et M. Jellinek,”” Annales des sciences politiques, XVII (1902), 415-44. 

82 H. A. Winsnes, Det norske selskab (Christiania, 1924), p. 23. 
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it obvious that Norway and Denmark were moving in different 
directions. Norway had taken great strides forward in the 
eighteenth century. Trade with England largely accounted for 
the prosperity of men engaged in business. Denmark had con- 
tinued to draw on Norway as a source of income. A climax was 
reached when Frederick VI’s foreign policy involved the Nor- 
wegians in ruinous ventures during the Napoleonic era. Those 
critical years proved auxiliary, however, in converting aspira- 
tions into political claims. 

On November 4, 1807, England had declared war against 
Denmark-Norway. The fleet of the two kingdoms was seized, 
as well as many merchant vessels. Not only traders with their 
eyes on the balance sheet, but all Norwegians, were touched 
more intimately in the daily conditions of their lives than at 
any time before by a union which boded more evil than good. 
Direct communication between Denmark and Norway was 
greatly impeded. A Government Commission was created 
which enjoyed delegated rights of authority. Often doubt was 
expressed as to where the lines should be drawn between the 
king’s authority and that of the Government Commission. The 
problems which confronted the latter were more complex than 
mere questions of expediency. In fact, with the first meeting 
of the Government Commission (September 1, 1807) begins a 
new and important chapter in the history of the Norwegian 
people,® and incidentally in the history of Norwegian national- 
ism. 

King Frederick VI made the Norwegians, as members of the 
union, fight a war against the Swedes which precipitated the 
separation of Norway and Denmark.*! Though the Norwegians 
failed to see any excuse for this war, the fact that they fought 
successfully increased their confidence in their self-sufficiency. 
In Count Johan Caspar Herman Wedel-Jarlsberg they found a 
leader who had the qualities of a true statesman. His diplomatic 
craft was equal to the policy which he pursued. During the 
difficult situation in 1809, when all ports seemed closed, Nor- 


53 J. S. Worm-Miiller, Norge gjennem nédsaarene 1807-10 (Christiania, 1917), p. 28; 
Aall, op. cit., I, 304. 
5 Thid., p. 136. 
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wegian “brothers and patriots’ formed a patriotic society.” 
Not until Selskabet for Norges vel had been organized was the 
king petitioned to grant his consent. This petition was not 
signed by Count Wedel-Jarlsberg;** but Frederick VI, confident 
of the loyalty of his “‘subjects,”’ graced the Norwegian patriotic 
society with his protectorship. 

The society was modeled after the German Tugendbund. It 
had its ramifications in various parts of the country, and these 
confederated societies formed a real power within the state.’ 
An official organ was obtained in the periodical Budstikken.® 
The Norwegian people had found a means of expressing its 
will.®° 

The patriotic society resumed the problem of obtaining a 
Norwegian university. The lack of a local university, as well 
as a banking institution with independent headquarters in Nor- 
way, had long been regarded as expressive of the policy of gov- 
erning Norway from Denmark.” Nicolai Wergeland won the 
prize offered by Selskabet for Norges vel for a solution of the 
question of a university. His essay Mnemosyne certainly did 
not display Olympian aloofness. It is, however, an extremely 
interesting document to anyone who would study the develop- 
ment of Norwegian nationalism. It expressed, in no obsequious 
language, a new national program. Its author, who, if not a 
profound thinker, was a keen observer, had followed the de- 
velopment which quickly succeeded after 1789. Muffled aspira- 
tions were given strong expression by Wergeland.® The spec- 

55 QO. A. Oeverland, Det kgl. selskab for Norges vel (Christiania, 1909), p. $45. 

56M. Birkeland, Historiske skrifter (Christiania, 1919), I, 18. 

57 Y. Nielsen, Lensgreve Johan Herman Wedel-Jarlsberg (Christiania, 1901), I, 399. 

58 Founded by Enevold de Falsen. 

59 Aall, op. cit., II, 189; H. Koht, Fidsvold 1814 (Christiania, 1915), p. 78. 


6° J. Ch. Grave, En norsk hyrdes indtagelse i et bierg (Christiania, 1771), p. 46. P. F. 
Suhm, Essai sur l'état présent des sciences, des belles lettres et beaux arts dans le Danemare 
et dans la Norvége, par un Anglais a Fribourg (1771). This was published anonymously 
in fear of proscription. 


81 Mnemosyne is printed in Historisk-philosophiske samlinger (Christiania, 1811), 
I, 1-264. 


62 For a scathing Danish criticism see Dansk Literaturturtidende (1811), No. 38; 
(1812), No. 7. The Royal Frederick’s University of Norway was founded September 2, 
1811. 
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tacular flashes in Mnemosyne served to herald the transition 
from a quickened national consciousness to an adolescent na- 
tionalism. 

Echoes of the voice of Fichte had been heard by the vanguard 
of Norwegian nationality. That a transition had taken place is 
clear from the manner in which were met the new problems 
which arose with the Treaty of Kiel (January 14, 1814). “The 
people up around the Arctic Circle” showed that they were not 
hibernating. Prominent men urged Prince Christian Frederick, 
stadholder in Norway since 1813, to convoke an Assembly of 
Notables. 

The notables met at Eidsvold February 16, 1814, and pro- 
tested against the Treaty of Kiel. The prince claimed de jure 
the throne of Norway by heredity. But Professor Georg Sver- 
drup voiced the sentiments of the notables by declaring that 
“the claims which Frederick VI has renounced® revert to the 
nation. Only from the hands of the nation you will receive the 
crown.”®* Till then the Norwegians had been groping toward 
the ideas of 1789. Facing stark reality, the notables, acting on 
behalf of the Norwegian nation, repudiated the old basis of 
sovereignty. 

Subsequently Prince Christian Frederick announced that, 
since the Assembly of Notables had decided that the Norwe- 
gians refused to submit to the Treaty of Kiel, elections should 
take place for a national assembly. On Sunday, February 25, 
the Norwegians in their respective churches solemnly took an 
oath that they would bring any sacrifice which the fatherland 
might demand. It was understood as the whole nation’s pledge 
to resist the Treaty of Kiel by expressing its own sovereign 
rights.© 

The work of creating authority was left to the national con- 

63K. Strupp, Documents pour servir a l'histoire du droit des gens (2d ed.; Berlin, 
1928), art. IV, p. 161. 

% J. E. Sars, Norges historie (Christiania, 1913), VI, Part I, 23. 

6 H. Koht, “Grundspérsmaalet i 1814,” Historisk tidsskrift, V.R., III (1916), 1-17; A. 
Bergsgaard, “Spirsmaalet um folkesuvereniteten i 1814,” Historisk tidsskrift, V.R., 


VII (1927), 225-66. H. Koht, “Innlegg i Stridsspursmaal,” Historisk tidsskrift, V.R., 
VII (1927), 425-46. 
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stituent assembly which met at Eidsvold, April 10, 1814. The 
members of the assembly were elected by an indirect method. 
One third came from the peasantry, the rest from the official 
and the upper middle classes. The momentous decision taken 
by the notables, followed by the oath of February 25, facilitated 
their work. The fundamental principles which animated the 
assembly were codified in the constitution of May 17, 1814, 
whereby national and popular sovereignty attained constitu- 
tional sanction. Again this showed the materialization of doc- 
trines which have formed a substantial part of the watchwords 
which lie behind modern nationalism.” 

Christian Magnus Falsen, frequently called the “father of 
the Norwegian constitution,” had early imbibed French politi- 
cal thought. Doubtless his conception of the inherent rights 
of the majority was somewhat academic. Similar doctrines had 
already been expounded by French doctrinaires. Condorcet ap- 
plied the word “nation” in a new and popular sense.® The “‘na- 
tion” was that class of the French people which is in majority. 
Siéyés maintained that anyone who did not belong to the third 
estate should be excluded from the nation.” The state should 
be made to serve the interests of that essential part which was 
truly indigenous and at the same time a complete nation.” 
The nobles were to be sent back “‘into their Franconian forests.” 

Falsen’s own ideal was a peasant democracy.”! He felt that 

66 Nicolai Wergeland hoped to play the réle of a Norwegian Mirabeau. Bombasti- 
cally he declaimed in the assembly: ““The assembly is national and Norwegian... . . 
Nobody can serve two masters. In this house we have only one master, namely, the 
nation. All personal loyalty, all personal feelings must be replaced by a patriotism 
which willingly brings any sacrifice. We are the nation and the fatherland as long as 
we remain under this roof.” Nicolai Wergeland, En politisk tale til det norske folk (Chris- 
tiania, 1814), p. 61. 


87 F, Bull, “Christian Magnus Falsens lesning,”’ Historisk Tidsskrift, V.R., I. (1912), 
93-109. 


6 J. A.-N. Condorcet, “Lettres d’un gentilhomme a messieurs du tiers état,” uvres 
completes de Condorcet (Brunswick and Paris, 1840), XII, 297. 

% J. E. Siéyés, Qu’est ce que le tiers état? précédé de I Essai sur les Priviléges, édition 
critique Champion (Paris, 1888), pp. 28, 30, 79. 

7 Thid., p. 32. 

71 “Christian Magnus Falsen,”’ Norsk biografisk leksikon (Oslo, 1929), IV, 32. Ch. M. 
Falsen renounced his own noble title in 1814. In 1821 nobility was abolished in Norway. 
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the officials who represented a “foreign race’’ possessed no right 
even to vote, but their political experience should be utilized 
during the transitional stage. That the Norwegian nation might 
represent an ideal unit, the constituent assembly proceeded to 
vest the dominant power which is decided by plurality in the 
hands of the peasants. The constitution was not regarded as 
an innovation and a new experiment in government. The claims 
to national and popular sovereignty fell together with the in- 
clination to resuscitate the Norway of history. 

The influence of the French constitution of 1791 can easily 
be traced in the Norwegian constitution of 1814. A good deal 
was also borrowed from De Lolme.”? But equally prevalent are 
the ideas of Gerhard Schgning and Tyge Rothe.”* What they 
had helped to point out, what Hans Bull and Nordal Brun had 
expressed in song, became fundamental law in 1814. The 
magnificent pathos with which Georg Sverdrup announced the 
birth of a Norwegian constitution May 17, 1814, was charac- 
terized by emphasis on what seemed old rather than on what 
was new. Indeed, the “founding fathers,” in using the indis- 
pensable watchwords of a popular movement, romantically felt 
that their chief accomplishment was nothing but a vindication 
of an old Norway. In grappling with the problem of consolidat- 
ing the nation, a constant effort has been made to show that 
the essential elements of the constitution are national. In help- 
ing to mold the national movement, the constitution has been 
far more than what some like to term a “document expressive of 


72 The notions which Norwegian intellectuals had of the English constitution were 
in part traceable to a panegyric like De Lolme’s: Constitution de ’ Angleterre (Amster- 
dam, 1771), and Montesquieu’s idea of what the English constitution might be, especial- 
ly after he had read Locke’s second essay on civil government, rather than direct ob- 
servation of the existing English constitutional usages. K. Gjerseth’s remark that “the 
whole tenor was changed” in the Norwegian constitution from that which prevailed 
in the document proposed by Falsen and Adler before the notables met, is misleading 
(Cf. K. Gjerseth, History of the Norwegian people [New York, 1915], II, 426). The most 
authoritative treatise on this subject is still H. E. Berner, “Folkesuverenitetsprinci- 
pets gjennemforelse i vor grundlov,” Nyt norsk tidsskrift (Christiania, 1878), pp. 255— 
305. 


73 Ch. M. Falsen, Norges odelsret med hensyn paa rigets constitution (Bergen, 1815), 
pp. 41, 57. 
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liberalism.”” The fusion of the principles of 1789 with the ro- 
mantic glorification of the peasants as the true bone and sinew 
of Norwegian nationality produced Norwegian nationalism. 

The expression of popular sovereignty in the constitution is 
intimately connected with that of national independence. Short- 
ly after the constitution-making body had adjourned, it was 
learned that the envoys of the allied powers insisted that their 
mission was not conciliatory,“ but that their avowed object 
was to enforce the demands of the Swedish king and the crown 
prince, Charles John Bernadotte. The disquieting lawyer’s son 
from Gascony, who had won his spurs when careers were opened 
to talents, declared the idea of a Norwegian constitution to be 
devoid of common sense.” Nobody outside of Norway believed 
the Norwegians could make good their independence. But they 
turned into militant defenders of their new-gained guarantees 
of liberty. 

The fact that the Norwegians, by declaring war against the 
Swedish king and crown prince, translated their declaration of 
independence into action shows the prevailing spirit. This time 
it was the nation which went to war to uphold national sover- 
eignty in accordance with the oath which had been taken in the 
early part of the same year. In short, what occurred in Norway 
had already happened, with perhaps a bit more éclat, in lands 
of warmth and vineyards better known to historians generally. 

When the war against Sweden concluded with the Conven- 
tion of Moss (August 14, 1814), the terms of the Treaty of Kiel 
were no longer insisted upon by the crown prince, who acted 
on behalf of the Swedish king.”* Those who appraised the 
achievements against the motives which imbued the Norwe- 
gians during the eventful year 1814, registered disappointment. 
But the issue at stake had not been that of a union with Sweden, 
but to make the nation dynamically express its acceptance of a 

™Y, Nielsen, Aktstykker vedkommende stormagternes mission til Kjébenhavn og Chris- 
tiania i aaret 1814 (Christiania, 1894). 

75 B. von Schinkel, Minnen ur Sveriges nyare historia (Upsala, 1830), VIII, 350. 


7% Y. Nielsen, Der Vertrag von Moss vom 14. August 1814 (Kiel, 1895); “Om Kon- 
ventionen i Moss,” Historisk tidsskrift, III R. (1899), 1-145; O. Alin, Den svensk-norska 
unionen (Stockholm, 1889), I, 46. 
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government guided solely by the will of the effective majority 
and to assert the right of individuals to choose the state to 
which they would belong. The nation was thenceforth master 
in its own house. 

The union of Norway with Sweden followed soon after (No- 
vember 4, 1814). The Act of Union did not change the first 
paragraph in the Norwegian constitution, which stated that 
Norway was a free, indivisible, inalienable realm.” Swedish pa- 
triots, however, who had chosen Bernadotte in the hope of 
securing a compensation for the loss of Finland, felt inclined to 
disregard the differences between the Act of Union and the 
terms of the Treaty of Kiel. Charles John, since 1818 king of 
Sweden, enjoyed widely different powers in the two states 
which composed the union. He proposed vital changes in the 
Norwegian constitution, but the Norwegians sought protection 
in their fundamental law against the crown. The parvenu 
king of Sweden and Norway appealed to reactionary legitimist 
royalty, claiming that the insurrectionary spirit of southern 
Europe seemed also to have infected Norway. Ostentatious 
preparations were pressed forward with plans for a coup d’état. 
This resulted merely in a parade which left the Norwegians 
apprehensive.” 

The importance of the observance of Constitution Day was 
greatly accentuated by the fact that Charles John issued a 
proclamation which prohibited the celebration of the Norwe- 
gian declaration of independence.” In 1829 the students had 
decided to make it a national holiday. When orderly townsmen 
and students congregated in a public square of the capital, they 
were charged by royal troops. On this occasion Henrik Werge- 

™ This fact, it seems, has never found its way into the history texts written in the 
English language. The constantly recurrent expression reads: “Norway was given to 
Sweden.” 

7% Cf. J. E. Sars, Norges historie (Christiania, 1917), VI, 189 ff. 

7? King Charles XIV John (Jean Baptiste Bernadotte) remained always a Gasccn in 
speech. Haranguing the Storting June 29, 1828, he recalled the “bitterest”? moments 
of his life: “‘first, when he was forced to draw his sword against France; second, wher 
he had to enter Norway, sword in hand, though he loved the Norwegian people; third, 


when he learned that the Storting had taken part in the celebration of May 17, by ar- 
ranging a public dinner” (B. von Schinkel, op. cit., XI, 274). 
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land (1808-45), Nicolai Wergeland’s son, made his début in 
public affairs. It is still customary for Norwegians during the 
annual celebrations to hurrah joyfully for Henrik Wergeland, 
who instituted the day. 

Henrik Wergeland approached his aim of helping his com- 
patriots reap the gains of 1814 by a variety of ways. He was a 
leader in the Student’s Union. In this arena questions of na- 
tional importance have had several notable protagonists. The 
young Norway of the new democracy that rallied around Henrik 
Wergeland in the 1830’s was dubbed the “Patriots.”” On the 
other hand, the more conservative element, recruited largely 
from the noblesse de robe and the upper middle class, and thus 
reflecting an imported culture, assumed the name of the “Intel- 
ligence party.” Their leader was Johan Sebastian Cammermey- 
er Welhaven (1807-73) .*! 

Henrik Wergeland was by temperament a romanticist. 
though remote from the lavendered genre. His intellectual in- 
quiry bears witness to a mind influenced by the eighteenth- 
century enlightenment. Skabelsen, mennesket og messias (1830), 
contained his confession. His views were decidedly catholic. 
This epic drama is a seething caldron of great power, but lacks 
lucidity of style. Thirstily he had drunk at the chief springs of 
modern nationalism. His father had reared him according to 
the doctrines of Rousseau. Everywhere in Henrik Wergeland’s 
life and writings are traces of the influence of the Genevese 
philosophe. As a trumpeter of valorous deeds, Schiller had im- 
pressed the youthful Wergeland, and the flaming defiance of 
Die Réuber awakened joyful response in the Norwegian bard. 

Welhaven, on the other hand, thought Wergeland and the 
“Patriots” blatant in their enthusiasm. Norges demring (1834), 
Welhaven’s radiant satirical sonnets, graven with clear preci- 
sion, formed the shibboleth of the “Intelligence party.” It re- 
opened the question of what represented the Norwegian nation, 

8° Nicolai Wergeland shortly after 1814 vehemently attacked the creeping paralysis 


which he diagnosed as having been caused by the union with Denmark. Cf. Nicolai 
Wergeland, Danmarks politiske forbrydelse imod kongeriget Norge (Christiania, 1816). 


51 A. Lichen, J. S. Welhaven (Christiania, 1898); Hartvig Lassen, Henrik Wergeland 
og hans samtid (Christiania, 1864). 
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but it never doubted its own fidelity to the fatherland. How- 
ever, the wrath of many patriots was aroused, and Nicolai 
Wergeland felt himself called upon to retort with an apologia 
in behalf of his son.** Calling Welhaven a matricide, he em- 
phatically directed all patriots publicly to burn copies of Norges 
demring on the next May 17. This injunction was obeyed in 
some places. 

The principles of 1789 had been assimilated by Henrik Werge- 
land. They were enhanced by the impressions he gained from 
the July revolution. In a sense the Norwegian constitution re- 
ceived a new sanction by the events in 1830. Norway had been 
governed before 1814 by a bureaucracy. During the first dec- 
ades of the new democratic constitution the national represent- 
atives continued to be chosen largely from the ranks of the 
officials. The peasants were slow in learning to appreciate their 
constitutional rights. 

The year 1833 saw the first of the “peasant stortings,”’ with 
political leaders recruited from their own rank. From that year 
there existed a definite peasant program. Master of a clear 
eye, Henrik Wergeland constantly busied himself as an agi- 
tator in support of the cause of the peasant and the common 
man.** The peasants, national and patriotic par excellence, were 
no longer to be viewed as objects of curiosity, but as the real 
backbone of democracy. It was for this reason that the young 
Wergeland accepted the editorship of the acrimonious Stats- 
borgeren, which championed a peasant democracy and asserted 
that the functionaries belonged to an “unproductive class.” 
Some of Wergeland’s former friends, however, disdainfully 
dubbed him “‘Marat.” 

Shortly after the constitution had been gained, some Nor- 
wegians were determined to nationalize that language which 
had been used primarily for purposes of writing in Norway.® 

8 N. Wergeland, Forsvar for det norske folk (Christiania, 1835). 

88 Statsborgeren, XVI, 44, 49. 

%H. Wergeland, Samlede skrifter, edited by Hartvig Lassen (Christiania, 1853), 
especially Volume VII, containing an abundance of articles. 

® Cf. A. Burgun, Le développement linguistique en Norvége depuis 1814, printed in 
Skrifter utgit av videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania (1917), Vol. II, Hist. Fil. Klasse 
(Christiania, 1919). | 
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Before 1814 the official language was called Danish. After 1814 
the very same language was in Norway called Norwegian.* In 
a philippic against Danish influences in Norway, Statsborgeren 
exclaimed: “Out with the Jutlanders! The devil take the de- 
stroyers of language, the destroyers of taste, the vagabonds!’’*’ 
Dialect had occasionally been used in writing,® especially in 
poetry, but with Henrik Wergeland the question of language 
assumed a new phase and was made a political issue.” 

Hence the language has created struggle, and the struggle has 
created language. Wergeland felt confident that if the vari- 
ous dialects which the peasants spoke were investigated they 
would give evidence of survivals of Old Norse. He urged scien- 
tific societies to devote themselves to this task in order to dem- 
onstrate the glory of the Norwegian traditions.” He prognosti- 
cated that the literature and music of the peasants would be 
found to express the genuine folk-character.” 

It was from Herder that Wergeland had gained a better un- 
derstanding of the genetic principle, which he proceeded to 
make his own. In Herder, Wergeland found a perpetual charm: 
he fed on his spirit and at times almost reproduced him. For 
Wergeland also, the end of human nature was humanity, by 
which he undoubtedly meant the state which results from cul- 
ture. This forms the substratum of his contribution to the po- 
litical thought of succeeding generations. It made Henrik 
Wergeland not only a meteoric literary champion of Norwegian 
nationality but a constellation which guides Norwegian nation- 
alists. 

Like Herder,®* Wergeland made a plea for the “‘new history.” 
The fascination history held for him was primarily bound up 

8 1). A. Seip, Norskhet i sproget hos Wergeland og hans samtid (Christiania, 1914), 
p. 29. 

87 Statsborgeren, XII, 95. 

88 Reier Gieilebél had already used dialect in a political pamphlet in 1771. 

89H. Wergeland, Samlede skrifter, VII, 485 ff. Morgenbladet (Christiania, 1830), 
No. 296; (1883), No. 292. 

% H. Wergeland, op. cit., VII, 476. % Thid., VII, 534 f. % Tbhid., VII, 534-62. 

% Carlton J. H. Hayes, “Contributions of Herder to the doctrine of nationalism,” 


American historical review, XXXII (1927), 729. 
% H. Wergeland, op. cit., VII, 534. 
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with the account he felt it could and should give of human cul- 
tural development in general and that of national culture in 
particular. National culture, Wergeland maintained, was ex- 
pressive of folk-character, which again would seek for itself 
satisfactory forms of legislation and government. This view he 
has attempted to illustrate in his historical account of the de- 
velopment of the Norwegian constitution.” 

The essence of Norges konstitutions historie is Wergeland’s 
claim that the lasting product of the constituent assembly was 
the consummation of an organic development. While it could 
be argued that the four hundred years of union with Denmark 
apparently was one of ignominy, Wergeland believed that it was 
a period of transition and democratization during which the 
slowly disintegrating aristocracy was absorbed by the peas- 
antry.* This is Wergeland’s capital idea. This proved for future 
Norwegian nationalists and historians to be more than a poetic 
vision.” Wergeland had spoken with a prophetic voice. 

Henrik Wergeland died at the age of thirty-seven. Of what 
consequence is it if his literary production may have been over- 
rated by his compatriots? The fact remains that no other Nor- 
wegian has ever affected the life of his people so vitally as has 
Henrik Wergeland.* He left something more than precepts: 
he left an inspiration which has enabled Norwegians to develop 
his thoughts and apply them to contingencies that he could not 
foresee. It is as though the Norwegians feel there is no hope of 
success unless what they do is undertaken in the spirit of Henrik 
Wergeland.” 


% H. Wergeland, Digterverker og prosaiske skrifter, edited by Carl Nerup (Chris- 
tiania, 1898), III, 42 f. 

% Thid., pp. 45, 46, 47. 

In J. E. Sars, Udsigt over det norske folks historie (4 vols.; Christiania, 1891), the 
first evolutionary view by a professional historian of the development of the Norwegian 
nationality, the suggestion made by H. Wergeland was applied. 

88 With deplorable superficiality it has recently been stated that in 1840 Wergeland 
found himself “an exile from political influence” (““Wergeland,” Encyclopedia Bri/an- 
nica (14th ed.], Vol. XXIII). 

% Perhaps it will be remembered by those who were present that Professor Koht 
opened the Sixth International Congress of Historians by referring to Henrik Wergeland 
in the same manner. 
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Among his contemporaries, however, there were many who 
denounced him and the “‘Patriots.”’ Particularly did Welhaven 
and the “Intelligence party”’ create the impression that their 
adversaries would banish all foreign cultural influences and thus 
stifle an organic development.! Welhaven believed that his 
party was not only less self-sufficient than Wergeland’s but 
that it stimulated national consciousness in a deeper and truer 
sense.'°! 

Among the leading spirits of the “Intelligence party” was 
Peter Andreas Munch (1810-63). We have his own testimony 
to the effect that he wrote from the national point of view.’ 
In fact, Munch treated the nation as the hero of his magnum 
opus. It was ancient Norway which Munch hoped to resurrect 
in historical narrative. He gloried in descent from a conquering 
people. 

The guiding spirit of the Danish Nordisk Oldskriftsselskab, 
founded in Copenhagen (1825) after the pattern of the Society 
for the Study of Early German History, was Professor Rafn. 
He tended to include Norwegian and Icelandic antiquities un- 
der the collective term “northern.” As a consequence, a stirring 
appeal was issued in 1832 by Norwegian patriots to support 
the publication of Samlinger til det norske folks sprog og historve. 
The history of Norway was no longer to be written by foreign 
hands and in an alien spirit.’ 

Carrying out this admonition, the Old Norse scholar and his- 
torian, Rudolf Keyser, who was Munch’s teacher and associate, 
published, in 1839, a treatise which became a principal tenet of 

100 J. S. Welhaven, Vidar (1832), No. 15, p. 115. Folkebladet (1831), No. 9, p. 32. It 
should, however, be remembered that Henrik Wergeland was no exclusive nationalist. 
It was in a great measure due to his incessant activity in behalf of the Jews that the 
ban against their immigration (sec 2. in the constitution) was abolished in 1851. The 
sepulchral monument to which many of Henrik Wergeland’s countrymen, of Norwe- 


gian peasant stock like himself, make pilgrimage, was raised by money collected among 
Jews who had at that time not been admitted to Norway. 


101 Welhaven, “Christiania Vinter-og Sommerdvale,”’ Samlede skrifter (Copenhagen, 
1867), II, 307. 


102 P. A. Munch, Det norske folks historie (8 vols., Christiania, 1863), I, 3. 
103 Samlinger til det norske folks sprog og historie (Christiania, 1833), I, 1 f. 
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the so-called “School of Norwegian Historians.‘ Keyser, in 
his examination of the racial origin of the Norwegians, did not, 
as had Gerhard Schgning, proclaim that Norway had been 
vagina gentium; but he wanted to remove all doubt as to Nor- 
way’s being the cradle of the pure Norse stock.’ The Norwe- 
gians had been known to extend branches over Europe. Iceland, 
for example, had been a Norwegian colony. Consequently the 
rough nobility of the ancient heroic sagas was Norwegian 
grandeur. The Icelandic literature had developed itself out 
of the life of a people that was Norwegian. 

Having attacked the citadel of Danish historical scholarship, 
Keyser and Munch examined old Norwegian laws. In accord- 
ance with the genetic interpretation,’ the two Norwegian his- 
torians were in quest of popular feeling as it had been expressed 
in civil law. They cited evidence to prove national distinctions 
in the style of scientists, but their very eagerness to establish 
such distinctions shows that they were close to the sources of 
romanticism.) 

The celebrated P. A. Munch had made his début with a criti- 
cal review of Faye’s Norske sagn. He found that the stories 
had been retold in every sort of style except the logical one: 
namely, the popular form given them by the common people 
themselves. Neither did Munch believe that the Danish lan- 
guage could convey the epic strength of the sagas.' He main- 
tained, however, that it would be outrageous to ““Norwegianize”’ 
the written language in the manner proposed by Wergeland. 
If a serious attempt should be made to restore a national lan- 


10 Cf, a contemporary Danish view: F. Paludan-Miiller in Petersen’s Tidsskrift for 
literatur og kritik (Copenhagen, 1840). 

10 R. Keyser, “Om nordmendenes herkomst og folkeslegtskab,” Samlinger til det 
N.F.S. og H. (Christiania, 1839), IV, 271. 

106 EF, Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften (Tiibingen, 1922), III, 279. 

107 Lily Heber, Norsk realisme i 1830 og 40 aarene (Christiania, 1914), contests this 
view. t 

108 P. A. Munch, Samlede afhandlinger (Christiania, 1873), I, 26 ff. 

10 “The sagas truly picture the life of the common people. This life is Icelana:, 


that is, a life which spontaneously developed from the Norwegian, and it is still the 
same as we find in our mountain districts,” wrote Munch, op. cit., I, 114. 
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guage, Munch advised the purification of a single dialect which 
could be assimilated with Old Norse and the consistent utiliza- 
tion of a standardized Old Norse orthography. Perhaps 
Munch was influenced by the work of Koreas," but it was 
rather his own view of history which determined his eagerness 
to resuscitate Old Norse. 

The suggestion which Munch made bore fruit in the work of 
Ivar Aasen (1813-96). An abundance of pride and self-respect 
is concealed behind the humble words Aasen used in his auto- 
biography to explain why he did not seek the usual preparation 
for an academic career. To prepare one’s self in that manner 
implied that a student from the countryside would have to 
cease speaking dialect and discard his homespun. Otherwise 
the country lad would become the laughingstock of the univer- 
sity. The reaction from such transformation, with its uprooting 
tendencies, was masterfully expressed in Arne Garborg’s novel 
Bondestudentar (1883). 

By refusing to ape the manners and expressions of those who 
frequent the university, Aasen argued he could better impart 
the knowledge which he acquired to the very class in which he 
wanted to remain." With profound simplicity he maintained 
that to be a peasant was his only pride. In the combination of 
peasant and philologist we must seek the source of his strength. 

It was not until 1848 that Ivar Aasen disclosed a knowledge 
of the Norwegian language which revealed its possibilities to 
the nation. The change from The language of the common people, 
the title of his dictionary in 1846, to The language of the Norwe- 
gian people, the title of his grammar in 1848, indicates the 
growth to complete confidence in the value of his own work."* 
“This work,” wrote P. A. Munch in commenting on Aasen’s 
linguistic studies, “reveals the Norse origin of the Norwegian 
people more clearly than any other work which has hitherto 
appeared.”’!"4 

19 Thid., I, 25. 


11 Nordmend i det 19de aarhundrede, edited by Gerhard Gran (Christiania, 1914), 
Il, 276. 


127, Aasen, Skrifter i samling (Christiania, 1911), I, 6. 
113 Tbid., III, 179 and 108-28. 144 Munch, op. cit., I, 360. 
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A self-taught man from a valley-region, Ivar Aasen held that 
the “hidden Norway” would never find a voice in anything but 
the vernacular.'™ In Henrik Wergeland’s view of the evolution 
of the Norwegian constitution Aasen found that the peasant 
had served as a palladium of nationality during the period of 
union with Denmark."* This was the motive power in the de- 
mand for cultural autonomy on the part of the peasants.!” 
It is therefore evident that Aasen’s work had far more than 
philological significance. The real issue, as the common man 
sees it, is a struggle for further democratization, and only inci- 
dentally one for language. This fact is found to strengthen Nor- 
wegian nationalism. 

In the same directions which have here been pointed out, Nor- 
wegian nationalism has continued to develop. With national 
romanticism came the fruition of the labors of toiling pathfind- 
ers in Norwegian nationality. 

It should be evident that the Norwegians felt themselves in 
certain respects so distinct from other people that nationality 
was an idea apprehended before the French Revolution. Na- 
tional Norwegian self-consciousness is not, therefore, the prod- 
uct of the nineteenth century alone. The emphasis of Norwe- 
gian patriots was placed, and is still placed upon the momentum 
of tradition; and on this basis they have espoused nationalism 
with its various attributes. 

In attempting to point out various influences which served 
as agencies in producing nationalism in Norway, we have given 
attention to the propagation and triumph of the theory of na- 
tionality as it is involved in the democratic theory. Certainly 
the theoretical basis of the doctrines of popular sovereignty and 
national] self-determination is found earlier than in the writings 
of the men who have been mentioned in this study. Our con- 
cern, however, has been with the channels through which these 
doctrines reached Norway and the manner in which they were 


15 Aasen, op. cit., III, 185. 

6 The same idea is brought out strongly by J. E. Sars in his Udsigt over det noske 
folks historie (Christiania, 1891). 

U7 Aasen, op. cit., III, 66-108. 
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given claims of home right. It has been demonstrated that the 
transition from national self-consciousness to nationalism de- 
pended largely upon these doctrines and their corollaries, which 
had been put into operation during the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic era. 

Nationalism can certainly be found in European countries, 
whether their inhabitants have been inspired by absolutist, 
democratic, socialistic, communistic, or fascist ideas. But the 
common fund of nationalist sentiment in Norway is found to 
repose in democratic ideas. In the course of the development of 
democracy the peasants have been flattered in literature, court- 
ed by politicians, and by more than one historian, and elevated 
to “the only class in the country which is Norwegian in the full 
signification of the word.’ 

ANDREAS ELVIKEN 


Tempe UNIVERSITY 


U8 Johnsen, op. cit., p. $. 




















THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF LOUIS XIV 
AND JAMES IT 


AMES II, in common with others of his line, was con- 
stantly beset by the problem of royal finance. Even as 
his brother lay dying in early February of 1685, the then 

Duke of York endeavored to make provision for the immediate 
financial future by causing him to sign a contract renewing the 
farm of the excise. One of James’s first thoughts after his ac- 
cession was the continued collection of customs and of tonnage 
and poundage, despite the absence of parliamentary authoriza- 
tion.? Simultaneously the new monarch was reminded of the 
advantages of continuing that financial aid from France with 
whose provision he had been associated in the reign of Charles 
II. In consequence negotiations were speedily opened on that 
subject, and were renewed at intervals in the course of the brief 
reign then beginning. It is the purpose of this study to examine 
them and their results.* 

The attack on Louis XIV and his treasury never assumed a 
livelier form than in the months of February to July, 1685. 
James and Rochester, the lord treasurer, made the first ad- 


1 The following abbreviations have been used throughout the footnotes: C.P.A. 
(Archives des Affaires étrangéres, correspondance politique, Angleterre); Dal. (Sir 
John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland [2d ed., London, 1771-73}); 
dates are New Style, in accordance with the French usage, unless otherwise specified. 


? Barrillon to Louis, February 19, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fol. 185; March 1, 1685, ibid., 
fol. 1936; Calendar of treasury books. VIII, Part I, 10; Robert Steele, Tudor and Stuart 
proclamations (Oxford, 1910), Vol. I, No. $775. 


3 The chief source of our information is the mass of letters and documents in C.P.A., 
Vols. 154-67. Portions of these have been printed, notably by Dalrymple and by C. J. 
Fox in his History of James the Second (London, 1808); while many citations thereof 
are found in T. B. Macaulay, History of England (Firth ed.; London, 1914), Sir James 
Mackintosh, History of the revolution in England (Philadelphia, 1835), John Lingard, 
History of England (London, 1849), and F. A. J. Mazure, Histoire de la révolution de 
1688 (Paris, 1825). It is largely on the basis of this evidence that the Whig historians 
have accused James of “criminal transactions,” of “‘vassalage” to France, and of re- 
ceiving a French pension. 
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vances to Barrillon, the French ambassador, in the days im- 
mediately following the death of Charles II. Both knew that 
in 1681 the late king had made a verbal treaty with Louis XIV 
which provided for a three years’ subsidy from France, in re- 
turn for which Charles was to refrain from calling parliament.‘ 
Accordingly, the new English sovereign and his treasurer were 
at pains to approach Louis with an apology for their failure to 
consult him before summoning a parliament. Their obeisance 
thus made to the Sun King, they proceeded to declare James’s 
pressing need for French aid if he were to retain his independ- 
ence of parliament, and to prevent it from meddling in foreign 
affairs. Their implication was obvious that parliament’s med- 
dling would be to the detriment of France. Moreover, at this 
earliest stage in the negotiations, James’s dependence upon 
Louis for the execution of his plan to give the English Catholics 
liberty of conscience was set forth—an appropriate argument 
in view of the latter’s religious policy of the moment in France. 
Barrillon played a réle which he was often to repeat by suggest- 
ing to Louis the value of an immediate grant as a demonstration 
of French confidence and friendship, although, as a veteran cam- 
paigner in England, he was careful to add that the land was 
“too subject to revolutions . . . . to make it possible to predict 
what might happen.’ 

As is well known, Louis anticipated this request for funds, 
and his letter, which crossed that containing Barrillon’s ac- 
count of the opening negotiations, carried news that bills of 
exchange in the sum of 500,000 livres were being forwarded for 
the ambassador to expend with the utmost prudence. The prof- 
it which would accrue to France is suggested by Louis’ inquiry 
as to James’s intention of freeing English Catholics from their 
religious disabilities, and by his ¢xpressed hope that William 
of Orange would not be allowed tu visit England, since his de- 

‘On the negotiations of the previous reign see C. L. Grose, “Louis XIV’s financial 


relations with Charles II and the English parliament,” Journal of modern history, I 
(1929), 177-204. 


5 The details of these earliest negotiations are set forth at great length in Barrillon 
to Louis, February 19, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fols. 130-48. 
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signs were incompatible alike with James’s safety and his 
French connections.® 

James was soon aware of the French monarch’s provision of 
funds, for Barrillon, overanxious to render him well disposed 
toward France, no sooner learned of the speed and extent of 
Louis’ action than he shared his information with the English 
king. For this overprompt disclosure the ambassador received 
an immediate reprimand from Versailles, but he had the con- 
solation of knowing that James had wept with joy on receipt of 
the news. Other consequences were not slow in coming. Not 
merely did James and his ministers shower Barrillon with ex- 
pressions of gratitude, but they also enlarged upon their ear- 
lier arguments for financial assistance. Moreover, Rochester 
brought into discussion the subsidy that had been provided 
Charles II under the treaty of 1681. He wished to set its total 
1,000,000 livres higher than did Louis, and, in addition, raised 
the question of its continuance beyond the treaty’s three-year 
period which expired on April 15, 1684. However, while agree- 
ing with the treasurer as to the balance still due, Barrillon stood 
firm for the lower sum and the three-year period, merely antici- 
pating thereby his sovereign’s subsequent declarations.’ 

The matter of a regular subsidy continued to be agitated 
with sundry variations in the months which followed, although 
Barrillon suggested that the making of explicit demands upon 
Louis would, perhaps, place that monarch in the unhappy posi- 
tion of refusing his cousin’s request. In March Rochester sug- 
gested that it be renewed and its annual sum fixed at his own 
figure of 2,000,000 livres. In April James vainly sought its re- 
newal, and declared that the project presupposed “every sort 
of engagement on his part.” A little later Barrillon reported 
the more moderate belief cherished by James and his ministers 
to the effect that Louis would pay the arrears of the three-year 
subsidy granted to Charles II. To such payment Louis agreed, 

6 Louis to Barrillon, February 20, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 112-156; April 6, 1685, ibid., 
fols. 314-18. 


7 Barrillon to Louis, February 26, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 170-866; Louis to Barrillon, 
March 9, 1685, thid., fols. 213-14. 
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but even the eventual discharge of the debt did not prevent 
Rochester from again seeking continued subsidy payments.® 

The financial projects of James and his ministers were not 
limited to those calling for the re-establishment of a regular 
subsidy, or for the discharge of the arrears of the old one. The 
French ambassador’s support was won for a plan, soon aban- 
doned, to have Churchill request a considerable grant on the 
occasion of his embassy to Versailles; a request that he could 
the more ably present since he was in the secret of the close rela- 
tions between the two courts.’ A month later, in March, the 
ministers added to their request for a renewal of the subsidy a 
plea for the grant of an additional 2,500,000 livres before par- 
liament should assemble. The amount amazed even Barrillon, 
and he was further plied with argument in conferences with 
James and Rochester.® Again, in early April, James would ap- 
parently have been content if 2,000,000 livres were available 
for his use at the opening of parliament, and was willing even to 
regard that sum as a year’s subsidy. Throughout the remainder 
of the period Barrillon himself urged the cause of James upon 
his master, and argued repeatedly for an immediate subven- 
tion." 

Cogent reasons for Louis’ granting either a regular subsidy or 
making an immediate grant were not easy to discover, yet he 
was assailed with arguments designed to win his favor. It was 
claimed that French gold would fix James’s loyalty to France, 
assist the Catholic cause in England, and help to control a par- 
liament which was assumed to be both anti-Catholic and anti- 
French." Such generalizations merely repeated those with 
which the negotiations had been opened. However, the sug- 

8 Barrillon to Louis, March 26, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 279-306; April 16, 1685, ibid., 


fols. 3566-75; July 16, 1685, ibid., 155, fol. 3486; Louis to Barrillon, May 9, 1685, ibid., 
154, fols. 441b-42. 


® Barrillon to Louis, February 19, 26, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 182b, 175b. 
10 Barrillon to Louis, March 26, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 279-306. 
" Barrillon to Louis, April 16, 1685, ibid., 154, fol. 373b; and many later letters. 


12 Barrillon to Louis, April 16, 19, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 356-74, 377; May 17, 1685, 
ibid., 155, fol. 37b; June 2, 1685, ibid., fols. 116-196; July 16, 1685, ibid., fol. 355. 
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gestion of Rochester that friendly relations between parliament 
and the House of Austria were the alternative to French livres, 
and Sunderland’s vision of the intimately associated interests 
of parliament, Austria, and William of Orange, were more defi- 
nite and more impressive." It was, furthermore, with a view to 
indicating the value and strength of his friendship for Louis 
that James was at pains to make clear the brief and formal con- 
tent of his letter to William on the occasion of Charles’s death, 
and that he informed Barrillon soon after of his disagreement 
with the Spanish ambassador as to the binding character of 
the Anglo-Spanish treaty negotiated in the previous reign.‘ It 
is noteworthy, however, that James and his ministers confined 
themselves to generalities and made no offers binding upon 
themselves. Perhaps this was because they had little to ex- 
change for French gold. Yet it seems probable that James’s 
superb self-confidence bred in him a feeling of independence 
which forbade his making definite and binding offers to France. 
French subventions would, of course, be welcome; but the ab- 
sence of tumults at the time of his accession, the ease with which 
he had continued the levy of customs, and the definite promise 
of a Tory parliament may well have caused the king to doubt 
their necessity. 

As we have seen, such arguments as could be advanced did 
not win Louis’ renewal of the subsidy agreement. They did, 
however, assist in causing him to place large funds in Barrillon’s 
hands. On April 6 he promised to send his ambassador 900,000 
livres as soon as possible. This promise was renewed eighteen 
days later, and the remittance of an additional 600,000 livres 
announced. These sums, added to the 500,000 livres sent in 
haste at the opening of the reign, would, according to Louis’ 
reckoning, give his ambassador control of 2,000,000 livres 
during the session of parliament: the very sum that James 

'8 Barrillon to Louis, April 16, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 3666, 368. James himself feared 


that a rupture between France and Spain might give parliament an opportunity to 
exhibit its anti-French bias (Barrillon to Louis, April 30, 1685, ibid., fols. 423b-26). 

4 Barrillon to Louis, March 1, 5, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 199-99b, 239b-40. The 
letter to William of Orange, 6/16 February 1684/5, was a model of brevity (Dal., 
App., Part I, p. 114). 
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desired. Barrillon made difficulties for himself and his master 
by again giving immediate information of Louis’ promises. 

His disclosures were the more inexpedient since Louis did not 
place the promised funds unreservedly at the ambassador’s dis- 
posal. From the very start the French king made it clear that 
they were only to be disbursed in an emergency, perhaps only 
on explicit orders from Versailles. The emergency was various- 
ly defined as (1) a definite break between king and parliament; 
(2) a refusal by parliament to grant James the same revenues 
which had been accorded Charles II; and (3) James’s meeting 
with such obstacles in the execution of his pro-Catholic policy 
as should force a dissolution of parliament and the use of armed 
force. No amount of argument could move Louis from this 
position, which he restated with increasing emphasis in answer 
to Barrillon’s pleadings.'® One exception should, however, be 
noted. Following the precedents of the previous reign, Louis 
was ready on occasion to allow the use of funds to influence 
parliament, and authorized Barrillon to pay out 400,000 livres 
in such grattfications as James might demand and direct during 
its session.” However, James was so mindful of Danby’s ex- 
perience in the previous reign that he would not consider such a 
practice in his own behalf. There remained the possibility that 
parliament might be manipulated by Barrillon in his master’s 
interests, but Louis refused his ambassador’s suggestion to that 
effect. Apparently little, if any, corruption of parliament re- 
sulted.'8 

In the course of May and June, 1685, Louis’ attitude toward 

5 Louis to Barrillon, April 6, 24, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fols. 314-18, 389. 

16 Louis to Barrillon, April 6, 24, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 314-18, 390; May 9, 25, 
1685, ibid., fols. 441b-43; June 6, 1685, ibid., 155, fol. 124; July 26, 1685, ibid., fols. 
3936-95. 

" Barrillon to Louis, April 19, 1685, ibid., 154, fol. 3786; Louis to Barrillon, April 24, 
1685, ibid., fols. 389-91. The French gratification defies exact translation although only 
a polite name for a bribe. On Louis’ relations with parliament under Charles II, see 
Grose, loc. cit., passim. 

18 Barrillon to Louis, April 30, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fols. 434-35; June 2, 10, 1685, 
ibid., 155, fols. 119b-20, 154-57; Louis to Barrillon, June 6, 1685, ibid., fol. 1246. Later 
in the year Louis was ready to consider the cautious encouragement of parliamentary 
opposition should James associate with the enemies of France, while Barrillon indicated 
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James was perceptibly modified. On the one hand, D’Avaux’s 
assertions, reinforced by copies of the Dutch ambassador’s dis- 
patches, gave rise to a conviction that a rapprochement between 
England and Holland was developing in the course of negotia- 
tions for the renewal of earlier treaties, although Barrillon 
denied such a possibility.” On the other hand, the period of 
emergency during which Louis had been willing to provide fi- 
nancial safeguards was passing, and James had received funds 
from parliament. The latter was, in appearance, the decisive 
fact. Louis instructed Barrillon to make use of it to counter 
further demands from Rochester, and expressed his belief that 
with parliamentary funds available James should be able to pay 
his expenses and set aside a reserve for contingencies. Finally, 
on July 13, he directed his representative to return the funds 
earlier placed at his disposal, since parliament had so fully met 
the needs of James. This command was repeated with emphasis 
two weeks later.” Barrillon’s tardy confirmation of the treaty 
negotiations between James and the Dutch caused these orders 
to be vacated for a time; but despite Louis’ concern at the vol- 
untary renewal of the treaty by James, the funds were again 
in process of transfer to France in October.** Confronted with 


that such action was possible, and regretted that gratifications had not been employed 
to win partisans in the first session (Louis to Barrillon, November 19, 1685, ibid., 156, 
fols. 1855-86; Barrillon to Louis, November 26, 1685, ibid., fol. 231; December 13, 
1685, ibid., fols. 305-17). 


19 J. A. de Mesmes Comte d’Avaux, Négociations du Comte d’ Avaux en Hollande 
(Paris, 1752-53), IV, 178; V, 13, 51, 56; Barrillon to Louis, May 28, 1685, C.P.A., 155, 
fols. 886-896; July 16, 1685, ibid., fols. 376b-77. 


20 Louis to Barrillon, June 15, 22, 1685; ibid., 155, fols. 166-69b, 181; July 13, 26, 
1685, ibid., fols. 328-29, 395. 


* Barrillon to Louis, August 13, 1685; ibid., 155, fol. 451; Louis to Barrillon, August 
24, 30, 1685, ibid., fols. 472b, 485-86. The ambassador had been singularly ill informed 
of the negotiations, for Middleton, whom he described as a novice and no man to 
negotiate a treaty, signed the document of August 17/27, 1685 (J. Dumont, Corps uni- 
versel diplomatique |[Amsterdam, 1726-31], VII, Part II, 110; Barrillon to Louis, June 
2, 1685, C.P.A., 155, fols. 112-138). Barrillon later declared that the cessation of French 
payments caused the negotiations to succeed (Barrillon to Louis, November 26, 1685, 
ibid., 156, fol. 2396). His accounts record the stages in the return of funds (ibid., fol. 
219). 
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the fait accompli of the alliance, Louis could only note with 
chagrin that arrangements with England were always at his 
expense.” 

Although piqued at this turn in James’s diplomacy, Louis 
continued to profess anxiety for the cultivation of his friend- 
ship, and soon found inexpensive means to such end. Some 
years previously James had invested 200,000 livres in rentes of 
the Paris Hétel de Ville, from which he had received an annual 
income of 10,000 livres. He now wished to recover his capital, 
but found that the value of his holdings had depreciated, and 
without hesitation, communicated his concern to Barrillon. The 
ambassador suggested that, as a gesture, the original sum in- 
vested be repaid the English monarch, and Louis agreed to this 
action which involved a gift on his part of 10,000 or 12,000 
livres.” 

The only other financial transaction of which there is record 
before the end of 1685 relates to the pension of Sunderland, 
the secretary of state. As soon as Louis learned of James’s ac- 
cession, he instructed Barrillon to serve Sunderland’s interests 
at the English court, and declared his own satisfaction with 
that individual’s conduct. In the course of the financial negotia- 
tions, conferences between the minister and the ambassador 
had been frequent, and an obvious intimacy had developed.” 
By November, at a time when Louis’ refusal to grant a subsidy 
was causing Barrillon particular difficulty, it was clear that 
Sunderland’s star was in the ascendant; and the ambassador 
pointed out that the grant of a pension to him might be as 
useful a device for France as the corruption of parliament which 
Louis was considering. Although a little hesitant as to the time 
of its commencement, Louis agreed to a gratification of from 


% Louis to Barrillon, September 4, 1685, ibid., 155, fol. 506. 

23 Barrillon to Louis, September 13, 1685, tbid., 156, fol. 48; Louis to Barrillon, 
September 20, 1685, ibid., fol. 56; Barrillon’s accounts, November 25, 1685, ibid., fol. 
219. Dalrymple states that in 1679 James offered to lend his money to Louis as a mark 
of confidence (App., Part I, pp. 157, 237). 

*% Louis to Barrillon, February 20, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fol. 1125. The ambassador 
later admitted that this intimacy may have prejudiced him in Sunderland’s favor 
(Barrillon to Louis, January 5, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 22-29). 
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60,000 to 70,000 livres, its annual payment to continue so long 
as the recipient’s services warranted.” 

At the very time when Sunderland’s pension was under dis- 
cussion, questions raised at Versailles as to the accuracy of 
Barrillon’s accounts and his answers to them enable us to state 
definitely the amount and character of Louis’ financial activi- 
ties in England during the first nine months of James’s reign.” 
Between February 19 and May 31, 1685, the ambassador ac- 
knowledged the receipt of 1,800,000 livres.” An initial 50,000 
livres had been sent from France before the death of Charles, 
while 500,000 more had been dispatched immediately after that 
event for emergency use. The balance, 1,250,000 livres, was 
transferred across the Channel in six instalments between April 
12 and May 31 in fulfilment of Louis’ promises to place an addi- 
tional 1,500,000 livres at his ambassador’s service for use in 
specified contingencies. The gross sum amounted to approxi- 
mately £92,600.” 

As earlier noted, only a portion of the amounts sent was paid 
to James, and that essentially for the discharge of the subsidy 
promised his royal brother in 1681. At the opening of the reign 
Louis was debtor on this account to the extent of 700,000 livres, 
although, according to his own statement, the treaty term had 
expired ten months previously. Both Barrillon and Rochester 


% Barrillon to Louis, November 26, 1685, ibid., 156, fols. 235-40; Louis to Barrillon, 
December 6, 1685, ibid., fols. 250-506. 


% Barrillon to Louis, March 26, 1685, ibid., 154, fols. 279-306; Louis to Barrillon, 
April 6, 1685, ibid., fols. 314-18; Monsieur to Barrillon, October 19, 1685, ibid., 156, 
fol. 106; November 1, 1685, ibid., fols. 129-296; and the ambassador’s detailed accounts 
of October 25, November 8,25, 1685, ibid., fols. 125-26, 165-68,215-19. Other items in 
the correspondence afford a nearly complete control of the accounts, and with them 
make possible the statements which follow. 


27'To find the total at Barrillon’s disposal from February to December, 1685, we 
should add whatever balance was in his hands at the opening of the reign, and possibly 
the sum of 50,000 livres which he was expecting on February 19, 1685 (ibid., 154, fol. 
145). 

*% The rate of exchange varied from 12.39 to 15.38 livres to the pound; but the re- 
currence here, and later of the figure 13.33, suggests the existence of an established rate 
for the French as for the English diplomatic service. The latter rate was 12.30 (Public 
Record Office MSS, Entry book No. 336, fol. 255). 
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claimed credit for having prolonged the period of payment.” 
Not until May 9 did Louis formally authorize the completion 
of the subsidy.® Barrillon, however, had already paid Roches- 
ter 500,000 livres on account. He had outrun his master in 
meeting the demands of James and his ministers, and he suc- 
ceeded in hiding his actions from the scrutiny of Versailles. 
Moreover, by June 1 the ambassador had not merely paid over 
the 700,000 livres of arrears, but an additional 100,000 as well.** 
In his attempt to explain this additional payment, Barrillon was 
forced to show great agility. With some regard for literal truth, 
he declared that his hands were not wholly bound at the time 
it was made. He further pleaded, and with some justice, that 
one of his early letters of instruction permitted such action.” 
But in his answers to Louis’ demand for an explanation the 
skilled diplomat made conflicting statements which, happily for 
him, escaped discovery.* Barrillon was hard pressed, for Louis’ 


2? Louis to Barrillon, March 9, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fol. 214; Barrillon to Louis, 
March 6, 1685, ibid., fols. 279-306; Barrillon to Monsieur, November 8, 1685, ibid., 
156, fols. 165-67. 

© Louis to Barrillon, May 9, 1685, ibid., 154, fol. 443. 

%| Barrillon’s accounts and dispatches exhibit both his zeal to aid James and his 
mendacity. He not merely made payments in advance of their authorization; but after 
he had paid five instalments of 100,000 livres each, and so reduced the balance due 
James to 200,000 livres, he informed Louis that 500,000 livres would be sufficient to 
complete the balance of the subsidy. According to Rochester’s receipts as listed by 
Barrillon himself, the arrears were fully discharged by May 31 at the latest. On that 
date, however, the ambassador made the extraordinary statement that he had begun 
to pay the balance of the subsidy, and ten days later he informed Louis that he would 
put off the completion of its payment for a few days (see Barrillon’s statement of pay- 
ments made [encl. in Barrillon to Monsieur, November 8, 1685, ibid., 156, fol. 168}), 
and compare with his statements in earlier letters (e.g., Barrillon to Louis, April 30, 
1685, tbid., 154, fol. 432b; May 31, 1685, zbid., 155, fol. 94; June 10, 1685, ibid., fols. 
154-57). 

# Louis did not expressly prohibit payments beyond the subsidy until June 6, 1685, 
while his letter of April 24 authorized a payment to James for the corruption of parlia- 
ment (ibid., 155, fols. 124, 389b-91). 


33 The day after placing the additional 100,000 livres in Rochester’s hands Barrillon 
wrote that he would execute his orders without going beyond the limits of the subsidy. 
Later he asserted that he realized that he was exceeding these limits when he made 
the payment (Barrillon to Louis, June 2, 1685, ibid., 155, fol. 116; November 8, 1685, 
ibid., 156, fols. 165-67). 
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instructions and James’s importunities combined to make his 
path a difficult one. Throughout this early period of the reign 
the guileful ambassador sought to make it as easy as possible 
by conciliating the English court in a way of his own choosing. 
It was due to his initiative that James was so speedily possessed 
of 800,000 French livres (approximately £59,250) between 
March 7 and June 1, 1685.*4 

The remission of funds to Barrillon in 1685, and his return of 
850,000 livres to France between August 10 and October 29, 
was accomplished through the medium of bills of exchange. The 
bulk of the transactions, particularly in the matter of returning 
funds, was through Clerk (Clark?) of Paris and his London 
correspondent John Berionde (Beriend). It was, however, sus- 
pected that one Gruslé, a court banker, participated. The am- 
bassador found it necessary to exercise special caution in cash- 
ing the bills received, and their return by instalments was dic- 
tated by similar necessity and prudence.* With funds heavily 
in demand, the rate of exchange in Paris was subject to fluctua- 
tion, particularly when bills of large amount were hurriedly pur- 
chased. Moreover, a large sum in French gold was minted in 
England during the year. Bonrepaus, the diplomat whom Louis 
sent on special mission to England at the close of 1685, noted 
this fact with a natural regret, and held the buying of bills for 
the ambassador’s use primarily responsible for its occurrence. 
With speculation as a contributing cause, such action had led 

Tn addition to the foregoing payments Barrillon was authorized to repay the total 
of James’s investment in Paris rentes. However, only a small fraction of the 200,000 
livres set aside for this purpose can be rated as a subvention. James received this sum 
(£15,000) on January 16, 1686. The repayment of rentes to Lady Temple was also au- 
thorized (Barrillon to Louis, November 25, 1685, ibid., 156, fol. 219; Cal. treas. books, 


VIII, Part ITI, 1501). The total paid James was slightly less than his income from the 
Letter Office for 1685 (ibid., Part I, xxvi). 


* See Barrillon’s receipts, e.g., February 26, 1685, C.P.A., 154, fol. 188; May 14, 
1685, ibid., 155, fol. 38; and Louis to Barrillon, July 13, 1685, ibid., fol. 329. Berionde 
appears elsewhere as a London merchant in touch with Barrillon (Cal. treas. books, 
VIII, Part I, 450, 463; Part IT, 540). Preston, the English ambassador to France, sus- 
pected Gruslé (Hist. mss comm. report, VII [1879], 325, 327). Barrillon’s letters and 
accounts indicate a period of from two weeks to a month from the date of receipt of 
bills to that of their endorsement. 
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French merchants to discharge their English debts by means of 
specie payments.” 

The years 1686-87 witnessed the further definition of James’s 
domestic policies. The breach with parliament and the church 
party, the decline and fall of the Hydes, the judgment in Hales’s 
case, the establishment of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, the remodelling of corporations and the alterations in the 
lists of county officials, the Magdalen College case, and the first 
Declaration of Indulgence, all marked the evolution of James’s 
politico-religious programme within his realm. The ascendancy 
of Sunderland at the cost of Rochester has been described as “‘a 
victory for Louis XIV’ despite the former’s dubious loyalty 
to any paymaster. James’s immersion in domestic concerns and 
the break with parliament effectually destroyed any chance of a 
new Triple Alliance being erected on the foundation of the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1685.*° The obviously Catholic policy of 
James was certain to win the endorsement of his French cousin, 
though Louis questioned the wisdom of burning Claude’s 
pamphlet.*® All of these developments were of advantage to 
Louis, for one of two results was sure. Either the two monarchs 
would be drawn into closer association, if not into formal alli- 
ance, or—thanks to domestic broils provoked by James’s ac- 
tions—England would be eliminated as a factor in international 
politics and Louis’ diplomatic task be thereby simplified. How- 
ever, it may be confidently asserted that these advantages 
were not obtained from James either by the payment or by the 
promise of French gold. Pensions were paid to individuals, but 
no trace has been found of other payments made or projected 
until we reach the month of October, 1687.“ In any case Bar- 

% Hist. mss comm. report, VII (1879), 325; Bonrepaus to Louis, February 11, 1686, 
C.P.A., 157, fols. 61-62. 

37 Richard Lodge, History of England, 1660-1702 (London, 1908), p. 202. 

% Macaulay, II, 730; Barrillon to Louis, December 13, 1685, C.P.A., 156, fols. 
305-17. 

%® Leopold von Ranke, History of England (English trans.; Oxford, 1875), IV, 295. 


© A pension of small amount was paid to Lord Grey of Stamford, apparently as a 
continuation (order for payment to “Lord Gray of Stanford,” n.d., C.P.A., 164, fol. 
122), and a still smaller one to a man in Pepys’ office who was supplying Bonrepaus with 
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rillon’s financial activity was limited by the fact that he never 
had large sums at his disposal during this period.“! 

In the closing months of 1687, however, a project took form 
which first won the promise of financial aid from Louis XIV 
and ultimately involved a payment. Three English and three 
Scottish regiments had long been in the service of the Estates- 
General of Holland. At James’s request the Estates had sent 
these troops to England on the occasion of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion. At its close they had been quietly restored to the Dutch 
service, but the English monarch’s subsequent attempts to 
cashier and appoint their officers had led to prolonged contro- 
versy.“ In October James informed Barrillon that he had de- 
termined to recall these troops. In view, however, of the diffi- 
culties which he was experiencing in maintaining those already 
on foot in England, he suggested that Louis take a regiment 
into his service where it would serve as a nursery for Catholic 
officers of certain loyalty. The action would, moreover, serve 
to dishearten the English partisans of William of Orange. As 
both James and Sunderland had anticipated, Louis did not 
find the suggestion agreeable, but declared his willingness to 
maintain a regiment of 1,500 men after its withdrawal from 
Holland into England; and Barrillon urged Louis’ alternative 
upon James as less likely to cause trouble at home.“ James, as 


information on naval matters (Bonrepaus to Seignelay, August 7, 1687, ibid., 173, fol. 
129). Sunderland’s pension was continued. It was paid for the half year past in 1686, 
and in advance the year following (Barrillon to Louis, September 23, 1686, ibid., 
159, fol. 174; December 8, 1687, tbid., 162, fol. 316). On the occasion of Albeville’s 
appointment as ambassador to The Hague, Barrillon gave him 300 guineas, took from 
him the “necessary engagements,” and strongly recommended that a regular pension 
be paid him while in Holland. But he expressed fears, which D’Avaux echoed, lest 
Albeville be won by William of Orange (Barrillon to Louis, September 2, 23, 1685, 
ibid., 159, fols. 129, 174-76; D’Avaux, V, 158, and VI, 21). 

“ The balance available for the ambassador’s use on November 25, 1685, was merely 
68,000 livrés, while on December 8, 1687, Barrillon declared his need of funds to pay 
Sunderland 30,000 livres (Barrillon to Louis, C.P.A., 156, fol. 219; ibid., 162, fol. 316d). 

# J. W. Fortescue, History of the British army (London, 1910——), I, 302; Papers 
illustrating the history of the Scots Brigade (Edinburgh: Scottish Historical Society, 
1899-1901), Vol. I, Introduction. 

43 Barrillon to Louis, October 13, 16, 1687, C.P.A., 162, fols. 201-6, 210-13; Novem- 
ber 10, 1687, ibid., fols. 258-62; Louis to Barrillon, October 24, 1687, ibid., fol. 219. It 
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usual, expressed gratitude, but shrewdly suggested that Louis 
take 2,000 men into his pay, thereby providing his friend with 
two regiments in place of one. For a time the project hung fire, 
although Louis accepted James’s figure. Perhaps this was be- 
cause of the latter’s characteristically slow approach to any 
decision, or it may have been owing to the opposition of the 
English Catholics who were intent, above all else, on the repeal 
of the penal laws and the Test, or, as Skelton suggested in Paris, 
and Barrillon seems for a moment to have believed, to the op- 
position of Sunderland himself.“ 

Early in 1688, however, that minister made the first of two 
memorable proposals to Louis XIV. It involved nothing less 
than an offer to procure the recall of the regiments in return for 
an unnamed sum to be paid him over and above his French 
pension.* While technically refusing to pay for this proffered 
service, Louis ordered that 30,000 livres be given Sunderland 
merely as a mark of good will, although with the expectation 
that he furnish fuller reports of the council’s deliberations to 
Barrillon. The absence of formal conditions doubtless caused 
no demur on Sunderland’s part; but while assurance of future 
gifts was held out, he was none too content with that which he 
at the moment received.“* Immediately afterward, however, the 
order of recall was forthcoming, and James, expecting the return 
of at least a portion of his troops, made plans to organize three 
regiments of 650 men each, while Sunderland urged upon Bar- 
rillon the necessity of providing for their pay from the date on 


has been stated that this project originated in France (Lingard, X, 290, n. 1). D’Avaux 
supports this assertion, but Barrillon holds Tyrconnel responsible (D’Avaux, VI, 60; 
Barrillon’s letter, October 16, 1687, as above). 

44 Louis to Barrillon, November 27, 1687, C.P.A., 162, fol. 280; Barrillon to Louis, 
December 4, 1687, ibid., fol. 309; January 1, 5, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 11b, 186. 

45 According to Barrillon, Sunderland compared the arrangement for the regiments 
with the subsidy of 1681, and suggested that James was assuming a very definite obliga- 
tion in return for a much smaller sum than that given his brother. Under the circum- 
stances it would be easy to persuade James to demand more than 600,000 livres, but 
in return for the gratification Sunderland would cause the king to be content with Louis’ 
offer in addition to procuring the recall of the regiments (Barrillon to Louis, January 5, 
1685, Dal., App., Part I, 269). 

 Barrillon to Louis, January 22, 26, 29, 1688, C.P.A., 165, fols. 53, 58-60, 565. 
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which that of the Estates ceased.“ A flat refusal on the part 
of the Estates to accept James’s demands followed; and despite 
that monarch’s repeated protests then and later, very few of the 
troops returned.“ James, however, intent as always on in- 
creasing his military strength, proceeded to the organization 
of three new regiments largely officered by those who had 
abandoned the Dutch service. Louis, for his part, at first de- 
clared himself unwilling to pay these new levies, and insisted 
that a proclamation be issued recalling all of James’s subjects 
in the Dutch service if any claim upon the French treasury were 
to be honored.” A general proclamation forbidding the future 
enlistment of Englishmen in the service of any foreign state was 
held insufficient; and even when James issued an explicit com- 
mand for the return of English soldiers and mariners serving 
with the Dutch, Louis still waited to see what its effect should 
be. Not until April did Barrillon receive orders to pay the 
regiments when they should be nearly complete, and not until 
the end of July did the payments to Godolphin actually begin.*! 
In such fashion James obtained three regiments of infantry at 
French expense, while Louis, although the Dutch forces were 
not perceptibly diminished, might find some satisfaction in the 
embittered relations between William of Orange and his father- 
in-law.*” 

While negotiations with respect to the regiments were under 


4’ Papers of Scots Brigade, 1, 542, n. 1; Barrillon to Louis, February 9, 1688, C.P.A., 
165, fols. 86-87. 

Papers of Scots Brigade, I, 543-48; James to William of Orange, February 7/17, 
1687/8, P.R.O., State Papers Domestic, King William’s Chest 4, No. 185. On the small 
number returning, see Hist. mss comm. report, XII, App. 7 (1890), 198; Barrillon to 
Louis, March 15, 22, 1688, C.P.A., 165, fols. 164, 191b, 203; and Papers of Scots Brigade, 
I, 477. 

# Barrillon to Louis, March 4, 25, 1688, C.P.A., 165, fols. 1485, 1955; Louis to Bar- 
rillon, March 9, 1688, ibid., fol. 1436. 

» Steele, op. cit., I, Nos. 3859, 3860; Barrillon to Louis, March 9, 18, 1688, C.P.A., 
165, fols. 1436, 168; Louis to Barrillon, April 8, 1688, ibid., fols. 209-106. 

51 Louis to Barrillon, April 15, 24, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 231, 239; Barrillon to Louis 
July 26, 1688, ibid., 166, fols. 69-72. 

8 The major part of the six regiments accompanied William of Orange in his in- 
vasion of England (Papers of Scots Brigade, I, 482, 566). 
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way, another project was developed which involved the promise 
of a grant from Louis to James although, as we shall see, it 
never reached fruition. In this case the initiative rested with 
the French sovereign, who saw in the English fleet a useful 
means of affording protection to his Danish ally against Dutch 
attack. Early in 1688, therefore, Barrillon held conversations 
with Sunderland with regard to keeping the English fleet in the 
Channel during the summer, but forbore discussion with James 
for fear of eliciting from him a request for financial aid on a large 
scale.* Sunderland, however, declared that he was urging action 
upon his sovereign to meet the challenge involved in the increase 
of the Dutch fleet, but to little avail since James was fearful of 
expense, on the one hand, and injury to his domestic concerns, 
should war result, on the other. A prerequisite for any success 
was the assurance that France would supply funds. Albeville, 
writing from The Hague, made some impression upon James 
by asserting that William’s preparations were for the purpose 
of supporting English malcontents. Louis, renewing his at- 
tack, ordered his ambassador to urge James, through Sunder- 
land, to strengthen his fleet. Early in March Louis accepted 
the inevitable and was ready to promise “‘légére assistance” of 
300,000, or at the utmost 400,000 livres if James would put 
twenty-five ships on the Channel to prevent the Dutch from 
entering the approaching conflict between Denmark and 
Sweden.** 

Sunderland, however, professed that he could not persuade 
James to consider action which would involve actual hostilities. 
In fact, it is possible that he strengthened his sovereign’s op- 
position to the project, despite the recent receipt of Louis’ 
gratification. Certainly he at least prolonged the negotiations 
by declaring that the sum offered for the fleet was too small. 
But the Bourbon was determined to gain his end. Although 

53 Ranke, IV, 380-81. James had earlier shown an interest in developing his fleet to 


convince his subjects that they must not expect foreign aid in a revolt (Barrillon to 
Louis, December 19, 1686, C.P.A., 159, fol. 342). 


§ Barrillon to Louis, February 26, 1688, ibid., 165, fol. 1266. 
55 Barrillon to Louis, March 1, 4, 8, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 133-37b, 145-47, 1536. 
56 Louis to Barrillon, March 4, 9, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 120, 142. 
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Barrillon had protested that the amount demanded (600,000 
livres) could not be provided, Louis authorized him to offer 
500,000 or even 600,000 livres to James, and to Sunderland a 
new gratification of 30,000 livres provided certain stipulations 
were accepted. These were to the effect that the English fleet 
should be at sea by May 1, that it should prevent a junction 
between Dutch and Swedes, and that James should associate 
with Louis in a joint diplomatic démarche at The Hague. But 
James remained obdurate even when Louis developed the argu- 
ment that naval action would force the Dutch to allow the regi- 
ments to return and so cause the French subsidy for their main- 
tenance to be forthcoming. He might consider mild diplomatic 
action, although he preferred not to deliver a note simultane- 
ously with France, but he would neither promise to block the 
Dutch nor to aid the Danes. He would, however, have twenty 
ships of war and eight fire ships ready by the end of May (0O.S.) 
and would keep them in the Channel.® 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that Sunderland made 
a second astonishing proposal. Were Louis to accept James’s 
propositions, he would see to it that 500,000 livres would be 
the maximum demanded from France provided his own per- 
sonal gratification were increased from 30,000 to 60,000 livres. 
Since Louis would avoid paying his own maximum of 600,000 
livres for English aid, the plan would involve a net saving for 
him of 70,000. The offer is the more remarkable since Sunder- 
land soon after declared that the French king must not expect 
James to go to war for a sum less than that which would be 
given to obtain the neutrality of a German prince.” 

Receipt of these propositions from James and from Sunder- 
land did not cause Louis to relax his instructions to Barrillon 
in any marked. degree. Hence the project for a treaty drawn 

5’ Barsillon to Louis, March 22, 25, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 181-87), 195; Louis to 
Barrillon, April 1, 1688, ibid., fols. 197-201. In this last confused letter Louis indicated 
a willingness to reduce his demands slightly. 

% Louis to Barrillon, April 8, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 209-106; Barrillon to Louis, 
April 8, 1688, ibid., fols. 221-256. 


5 Barrillon to Louis, April 8, 12, 1688, ibid., 165, fols. 226, 2355. No evidence has 
been found of Louis’ reaction to Sunderland’s offer. 
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up by the minister and the ambassador must have been un- 
welcome to him. It set the amount of English aid at the figure 
mentioned by James and accepted his date for its availability. 
It provided further for joint diplomatic action “as agreed,” 
and for the presence of the English fleet in the Downs or the 
Channel for the space of four months; but it made no mention 
of an offensive against the Dutch or of active support for the 
Danes. Its financial clause was curious: Louis engaged to re- 
mit 500,000 livres to London in a month’s time, and the re- 
mainder from month to month in equal payments. The ac- 
companying dispatch of Barrillon made it clear that the finan- 
cial obligation was set at 500,000 livres rather than at any high- 
er figure only on condition that Sunderland’s gratification be 
increased.” Apparently the project represents the limits to 
which James and Sunderland were willing to go. However, be- 
before it left England, Louis, convinced that no Northern War 
was to occur that year, had ordered Barrillon to stop all negotia- 
tions until his master saw more definite signs of trouble. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that Louis had met with a rebuff, 
despite his raising of his financial bid and his ultimate and vol- 
untary abandonment of the plan whose acceptance he had 
sought.® 

The financial relations between Louis XIV and James II 
reached their final stage at that time when no doubt remained 
as to the intention of William of Orange to invade England. 
By the beginning of October, 1688, it was clear that the menace 
was real; and regardless of pique at James’s denial of any treaty 
existing between England and France, Louis responded to the 
emergency in the same fashion as to that which marked the 
beginning of James’s reign. James’s request for funds to replace 

6° Louis to Barrillon, April 15, 1688, ibid., 165, fol. 231; Barrillon to Louis, April 29, 
1688, ibid., fols. 266~70b. 


1 Louis to Barrillon, April 24, 1688; ibid., 165, fol. 244. Later projects for joint 
naval action in this year were designed to aid James against William of Orange, and 
involved no financial features (see the treaty of September 13/23, 1688, ibid., 166, fols. 
214-16). 

6 On this action and its cause see Mackintosh, p. 487; Mazure, III, 49, 89; Barrillon 
to Louis, September 18, 1688, C.P.A., 166, fols. 196-200. 
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the excessive sums spent on his recent naval preparations was 
none too tactful. His recent diplomatic action in Holland, and 
his yet more recent lament that at the moment of peril French 
troops should be so far away and French ships unready, had 
done much to alienate Louis. Nevertheless, the French mon- 
arch immediately forwarded 300,000 livres to Barrillon. He was 
not to part with them, however, unless it were evident that 
James could make a stand. Should circumstances indicate a 
forced rapprochement between James and his son-in-law, Bar- 
rillon was to plead the impossibility of obtaining bills of ex- 
change as an excuse to withhold payments.® In Barrillon’s 
judgment no such rapprochement threatened, and it was evi- 
dent that James was in dire need of funds. One firm of London 
bankers had refused his demands; and the interruption of com- 
merce would shortly deprive him of the customs revenues— 
that ever useful source of Stuart supply." Under the circum- 
stances, however, it was far easier for Louis to purchase bills 
of exchange in Paris, and even to forward them to London, 
than it was for his ambassador to transform them into ready 
cash. When payment was demanded of the London bankers 
on whom the bills were drawn, they declared that immediate 
action was impossible. Efforts were at once initiated to speed 
the process of exchange. The French bankers were set to work, 
and a special courier was dispatched to hurry substitute bills 
for a portion of the sum to London. Nearly three weeks elapsed, 
however, before any of the bills acknowledged by Barrillon on 
October 25 were honored, and almost a month before their 
total sum was paid to Godolphin.® In the interval both James 
and Barrillon had once again been importunate, and to meet 

* Barrillon to Louis, October 7, 1688, ibid., 166, fols, 280b-83; Louis to Barrillon, 
October 17, 1688, ibid., fol. 308; and citation in Mazure, III, 163. 


“ Hist. mss comm. report, XII, App. 7 (1890), 213; Barrillon to Louis, 18, 21, October, 
1688, C.P.A., 166, fols. 319, 331. 

% Barrillon to Monsieur, October 25, 28, 1688, ibid., 166, fols. 351, $64; Barrillon 
to Louis, November 6, 11, 15, 22, 1688, ibid., 167, fols. 31, 54, 64b, 85; Louis to Barrillon, 
November 1, 14, 1688, ibid., 166, fol. 365, ibid., 167, fols. 39-40. The bankers through 
whom the funds were sent were Herinx of Paris and Edward Brown, his London cor- 
respondent. 
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the situation Louis adopted radical measures. On November 1, 
he secretly sent 150,000 livres in gold to Calais, there to be 
subject to the ambassador’s orders, but Dutch naval success 
apparently rendered impossible the conveying of the metal to 
England in an English yacht. Dutch control of the narrow 
seas may also have prevented a last French remittance from 
reaching its destination. Disregarding Godolphin’s suggestion 
that future bills be made payable to the Duke of Modena’s 
envoy, Louis forwarded an additional 150,000 livres to Barrillon 
by special courier on November 27. Its payment to James was 
soon ordered, but its receipt by Barrillon remains uncertain.” 
Events in England, moreover, soon restricted such effective 
aid as Louis might afford his distressful cousin to the offer of 
an asylum in France.® 

Despite elaborate negotiations, the promise of large sums 
contingent upon the acceptance of French conditions, and the 
final rush of funds across the Channel, the financial operations 
of 1688 involve a smaller amount than those of the first year 
of the reign. Barrillon acknowledged the receipt of 535,000 li- 
vres during the year. Even if we add the slender balance in his 
hands at its beginning, and assume that he obtained both the 
gold sent to Calais and the last remittance of equal amount, the 
total remains less than half that at his disposal in 1685. Of 
these funds, pension and gratification to Sunderland absorbed 
90,000 livres, and other expenses 4,000 more. The balance of 
Barrillon’s known receipts from France was only a little more 
than sufficient to pay the regiments through July 1 (93,440 
livres) and to put James in possession of 300,000 livres in No- 
vember of 1688. These last are the only payments to James of 

* Louis to Barrillon, November 1, 10, 14, 1688, ibid., 166, fols. 365-74; ibid., 167, 
fols. 356, 39-40. 

* Barrillon to Louis, November 15, 1688, ibid., 167, fol. 64b; to Barrillon, 
November 27, 1688, ibid., fol. 95; Louis to Barrillon, December 2, 1688, ibid., 
fol. 138. 

6 This offer was accompanied by an injunction that Barrillon leave England with 
James, taking care, however, to arrange for the maintenance of relations with members 


of a future parliament after his own departure. Louis to Barrillon, December 20, 1688; 
cited in Mazure, ITI, 238. 
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which we have certain knowledge. Their approximate English 
equivalent was £29,500. 

Taken as a whole, these financial relations between Bourbon 
and Stuart exhibit a marked similarity to those of the previous 
reign. Louis was willing to assist James in an emergency. He 
provided for such aid at the beginning of the reign, and actually 
rendered it at the time of the final crisis in James’s fortunes. 
He was even willing to help James to increase the numbers of the 
army which the English monarch cherished as a means to realize 
his ambitions. On certain matters the two monarchs saw eye to 
eye. Their frequently professed friendship for one another was 
undoubtedly real; their zeal for Catholicism and their fear of 
William of Orange identical. Such facts, none the less, did not 
lead them to effective co-operation, although each profited from 
independent action on the part of the other.” Louis refused to 
do more than pay the arrears of the old subsidy in 1685, despite 
the insistence of his cousin that a generous supply was essential 
to their common success. James refused to allow the prospect 
of payments from France to interfere with his rapprochement 
with Holland in that same year, and in 1688 he denied Louis 
the use of the English fleet at a time when the latter was anx- 
ious to secure its aid and ready to pay James’s price to obtain it. 
On the other hand, the French monarch was capable of taking 
an independent line; of influencing English ministers to follow 
the policies of France, and of manipulating parliament not 
merely in James’s interest but in his despite. Moreover, Louis 
was long on promises and relatively short on performance. 
His promises of financial aid were large, and his provision for a 
known emergency generous; but the sums actually paid James 

® Barrillon’s accounts (December 8, 1687—July 26, 1688), C.P.A., 166, fol. 69; 
Barrillon to Louis, September 6, 1688, ibid., fol. 160; Barrillon to Monsieur, October 25, 
1688, ibid., fol. 351. The total paid James was small in comparison with his income for 
the year of nearly £2,000,000 but welcome since his expenditures exceeded receipts 
(Cal. treas. books, VIII, Part I, xxx). 

7 Louis’ declaration that, although no treaty existed between James and himself, 
their connections since the beginning of the reign were stronger than if set out in treaty 


form, is not to be taken at its face value (Louis to Barrillon, September 30, 1688, Dal., 
App., Part I, p. 295). 
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were small in comparison with the promises and small when 
compared with the amount of financial aid given by Louis to 
Charles II. They were small actually, for the total of known 
payments during the course of the reign amounted to less than 
£125,000. Like his brother, James appreciated French gold; 
and his efforts to tap the reservoir, as reported by Barrillon, 
were anything but regal. He had, however, received generous 
grants from the parliament of 1685; and in his own eyes, his 
independence was assured by a series of domestic victories. 
Under such circumstances small amounts of French gold cannot 
greatly have influenced either his policies or his actions. His 
policies, however fatuous, were his own; and his actions, how- 
ever impolitic, those upon which he was himself determined. 


Rosert H. GreorGe 
Brown UNIVERSITY 




















SERBIA, RUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA DURING THE 
RULE OF MILAN OBRENOVICH, 1868-78 


FTER the assassination of Prince Michael Obrenovich 
A in 1868, Serbia was left without a ruler, Michael leav- 
ing no heir. The government’s theory was that election 
of the new ruler could be made only by the Great National 
Assembly (Velika Narodna Skupshtina). Michael’s minister of 
war, however, took the matters into his own hands and with 
the support of the Belgrade garrison proclaimed as prince of 
Serbia, Milan Obrenovich, the son of Milosh, whose father 
Yevrem was the brother of Prince Milosh, the founder of the 
Obrenovich dynasty. The minister of war, Milivoye Petrovich 
Blaznavats, thus became the dictator of Serbia. 

Blaznavats, it is claimed, and he liked to believe it himself, 
was an illegitimate son of Prince Milosh Obrenovich and a lady 
of Milosh’s household whom Milosh married off to a village 
storekeeper before Blaznavats was born in 1824. The only 
school training he ever received he got in the public school of 
Blaznava, the village where he was born. He joined the army 
and later entered the police service under Prince Milosh. Dur- 
ing his stormy career Blaznavats was almost killed for treachery 
by Yevrem, Milosh’s brother, and later by Prince Alexander 
Karageorgevich, who succeeded Milosh on the throne of Serbia 
in 1842. Yevrem gave him his life, but only after having him 
flogged almost to death, which became later the best proof of 
his devotion to the Karageorgevich dynasty. In 1848 Blaznavats 
became aide de camp of Prince Alexander Karageorgevich. 
When the Obrenovich dynasty came back to Serbia in 1858, 
Blaznavats was immediately arrested and exiled to his village. 
Through various court intrigues, connected with the plans of 
Prince Michael to marry the daughter of his cousin Katarina 
Konstantinovich, however, Blaznavats won the favor of the 
prince and became his minister of war in 1865.' 


! Blaznavats himself was a suitor for Katarina’s hand before Prince Michael begah 
to show an interest in her. After the assassination of the prince, Blaznavats married 
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In 1868 the new prince was only fourteen years of age, and 
during his minority the country was to be ruled by three re- 
gents. The selection of the regents, of course, was entirely in 
the hands of Blaznavats. Being a soldier rather than a politi- 
cian or diplomat, Blaznavats felt the need of having with him a 
man of culture, political acumen, and knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs. This man he found in Yovan Ristich, who was 
to become the greatest and most successful diplomatist that 
Serbia has produced. Ristich was the son of poor parents. 
From 1849 to 1854 he lived abroad, studying in France and 
Germany on a scholarship given to him by the state, receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in history at Heidelberg. 
After his return to Serbia, he sought the chair of history at the 
Lyceum of Belgrade; but when his request was refused, he 
entered the service of the state, first in the ministry of educa- 
tion, then in the ministry of foreign affairs, and finally in the 
ministry of the interior, where he became inspector of the police 
division. Early in his career, he married the daughter of one of 
the richest merchants of Belgrade, who stood in high favor 
with the Karageorgevich dynasty. The revolution of 1858, 
which brought the Obrenovich family back to the throne of 
Serbia, threw him temporarily into the background, but -Prince 
Michael recognized his value as a diplomat and in 1861 sent 
him to Constantinople as Serbian representative, kapuchehaya, 
at the Sublime Porte, the highest post in the Serbian diplomatic 
service. At this time Ristich was only thirty years of age. In 
1867 he became minister of foreign affairs, but was dismissed 
from office a short time after his appointment because he ad- 
vised the prince to modify his autocratic régime in the direction 
of mild liberalism. Michael’s death found Ristich abroad on 
some diplomatic mission. Blaznavats telegraphed him to come 





Katarina and thus became related to the Obrenovich dynasty. Prince Milan’s father 
was a brother of Katarina’s mother, Anka Konstantinovich, who was assassinated with 
Prince Michael. Slobodan Yovanovich, Vlada Milano Obrenovicha [The rule of Milan 
Obrenovich] (Belgrade, 1926) I, 1-12; Zhivan Zhivanovich, Politichka istoriya Srbiye u 
drugoy polovini devetnaestoga veka [Political history of Serbia in the second half of the 
nineteenth century] (Belgrade, 1923-25) I, 206-10. See also William Miller, The 
Balkans—Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro (New York, 1896), pp. 337-40. 
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immediately to Belgrade and to bring the young prince with 
him. The third regent, Yovan Gavrilovich, was a“harmless old 
man,”’ whose sole function it became not to interfere with the 
exercise of complete power by the other two regents.’ 

The first task of the regency was to provide Serbia with a 
constitution. This could not be done without the support of 
some great power. The Porte stood on the ground that Serbia 
could not adopt a constitution without the approval of the 
suzerain power, Turkey. Ristich was anxious to exclude the 
Porte from any participation in this act so as to emphasize the 
independence of Serbia.* He could not, however, antagonize 
Turkey without being certain of the support of Austria or 
Russia. 

Russia was opposed to the introduction of constitutional re- 
forms. In a letter of December 11, 1868, Prince Gorchakov, the 
Russian chancellor, advised the regents to be on their guard 
against “political instability [fluctuations politiques] which char- 
acterizes our era.” This letter was followed by a much sharper 
note, in which the Russian government expressed its regrets 
that the regency was “breaking away from the traditional 
policy which enjoyed the support of Russia.’’> Instead of wast- 
ing her energies on internal administrative reforms, Serbia, it 
was urged, should devote herself entirely to the task of strength- 
ening her international position, of course not for the sake of 
Serbia but for the sake of the réle which Serbia was destined to 
play in the Russian plans for the opening of the Straits. To 
allay the fear of Russia that Serbia was on the verge of radical 
constitutional reforms, Ristich appealed for help to his old 
friend Count Ignatyev, Russian ambassador in Constantinople. 
He convinced the ambassador that Serbian reforms would be 
exceedingly conservative and that the new constitution would 
in no way interfere with the complete exercise of power by the 

2 Yovanovich; I, 6-20; Zhivanovich, I, 171-99, IV, 141-84. 

* Yovan Ristich, Spolyashnyi odnoshayi Srbiye noviyega vremena 1868-1872 [Foreign 
relations of Serbia in more recent times] (Belgrade, 1901), III, 237-50. 

* Yovanovich, I, 55. 

5 Gorchakov’s note may be found among King Milan’s papers in the Serbian state 
archives. bid., I, 55-56. 
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government. On the understanding that Serbia would not in- 
troduce a parliamentary system, the Russian government 
agreed not to oppose the plans of the regents. 

The Austro-Hungarian government, on the other hand, was 
strongly in favor of Serbian plans for constitutional reform, for 
it felt that the more Serbia was occupied with the problems of 
internal administration, the less would she be able to participate 
in foreign affairs. Indeed, Count Andrassy, the Hungarian 
prime minister, congratulated the regents on their reforming 
work.® 

The new constitution was adopted by the constitutional 
assembly’ (ustavotvorna skupshtina) on July 11, 1869. The most 
important provisions of the constitution were the following: 
(1) The Obrenovich dynasty was proclaimed the hereditary dy- 
nasty of Serbia. Since Prince Milan was only a child, the right 
of succession was extended to the male children of the daughters 
of Milosh Obrenovich, the founder of the dynasty. The consti- 
tution provided specifically that no member of the Karageorge- 
vich dynasty could ever be elected prince of Serbia. (2) Gov- 
ernment employees and lawyers could not become members of 
parliament. The purpose of this provision was to bar the mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia from taking part in parliamentary 
work. Since a parliament composed of illiterate peasants was 
obviously unfit to legislate intelligently, the prince was given 
the right to appoint one representative to each three elected by 
the people from among persons “distinguished in some field of 
science or versed in national affairs.”” The government had the 
right at any time to annul the mandates of persons so appointed. 
(3) The legislative power was given to parliament, but the 
cabinet members were not responsible to it. Members of parlia- 
ment could not become members of the cabinet. The govern- 


6 Yovanovich, I, 55-56. 

7 The assembly was composed of some 500 members. With the exception of two or 
three lawyers, a few priests, and a handful of merchants, the members belonged entirely 
to the peasant class. An overwhelming majority of them could neither read nor write. 
The work of the constitutional assembly was finished in seventeen days. The constitu- 
tion itself was largely written by Yovan Ristich. Zhivanovich, I, 220-39; Yovanovich, 
1, 59. 
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ment, in other words, could not be overthrown by an act of par- 
liament. In case the parliament refused to pass the new budget, 
the old budget could be indefinitely extended. (4) The right of 
legislative initiative was reserved for the prince. The parlia- 
ment had to accept or reject legislative proposals as submitted 
by the prince; it had no power of amendment. (5) Freedom of 
the press was granted in theory, but in practice it was strictly 
limited by special laws. (6) A citizen was given the right to sue 
a government employee, but the latter could not be tried with- 
out the permission of the government. (7) All male taxpayers 
had the right to vote. Under the tax system of that time, this 
was practically equivalent to universal suffrage. The secret bal- 
lot was not established. (8) The parliament was elected for 
three years. 

The people of Serbia accepted the constitution favorably, if 
not with enthusiasm. Of the two political groups, the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals, the former were opposed to it because 
they believed that Serbia was not ready for even the mildest 
form of liberalism; the latter looked upon it with mixed emo- 
tions. They saw in it, and justly so, a great national accom- 
plishment in so far as it was passed without the sanction of the 
Porte. The Liberals, however, found the provisions of the con- 
stitution, too conservative. They objected particularly to the 
exclusion of the intelligentsia—government employees and law- 
yers—from parliament, which left the actual leadership in the 
hands of the government through representatives appointed by 
the prince. 

Abroad, the passage of the constitution was considered a vic- 
tory for Austria. The council of state, which had the legislative 
power under the old constitution and was a creation of Russia, 
was abolished. The skupshtina rejected a proposal that the 
prince could only marry a woman of his own faith, which made 
it possible for him to marry an Austrian or German princess. 
Furthermore, by extending the right of succession to the male 
children of the daughters of Milosh Obrenovich, who were Hun- 
garian citizens, the constitution threatened not only the ortho- 
dox but also the national character of the dynasty.* 


8 Yovanovich, I, 71. 
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Without the support of Austria, the constitutional reform 
would have been much more difficult, if not impossible. The 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs, Count Beust, took the trou- 
ble to inform the Great Powers that under the Treaty of Paris, 
Serbia had the right to adopt such internal reforms as it might 
find necessary, including constitutional reforms. At the inter- 
vention of Austria, the Porte recognized Milan Obrenovich as 
hereditary prince of Serbia. Austria went even farther and con- 
cluded a postal convention with Serbia which, on the one hand, 
removed the Austrian post-office from Belgrade and, on the 
other, established the right of Serbia to conclude certain inter- 
national agreements independently of the Porte. Austria was 
willing to make the friendship between the two countries even 
firmer. Ristich claims that in 1870, the Austrian consul at Bel- 
grade, acting under the orders of the Hungarian prime minister 
and with the knowledge of Beust, had made a proposal to him 
to divide Bosnia into two parts: one-third to go to Austria and 
the rest to Serbia. In return, Serbia would completely abandon 
her Russophile policy and would agree to remain neutral in the 
case of war between Austria and any other power, including, of 
course, Russia.? To Ristich, who was anxious to keep Serbia 
free from any definite alliance with either Russia or Austria, this 
proposal sounded very much like the offer of a protectorate. 
Furthermore, he wanted, not a part, but all of Bosnia. So the 
consul’s proposal fell upon deaf ears. This was the first cause 
of the estrangement between the regents and Austria.” 

The relations were further strained in October, 1870, when, 
following the repudiation by Russia of the Black Sea articles of 
the Treaty of Paris, Austria found it necessary to send a note to 
Serbia and Rumania informing them that the Austrian govern- 
ment would use all its power to maintain the sanctity of the 
international agreements by which those two countries were 
bound." Ristich interpreted the note as a warning that Austria 
would not tolerate Serbian expansion at the expense of Turkey. 
The regents became suspicious of Austria and began to feel the 
need of Russian support. The strength displayed by Russia in 
breaking the Black Sea provisions, the flow of Russian money 

® Ristich, IIT, 140-46. 10 Yovanovich, I, 112-15. 1 [bid., 1, 115. 
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into Serbia to support the parties opposed to the regents, and 
the lack of funds in the treasury made a Serbo-Russian rap- 
prochement very desirable from the Serbian point of view. Rus- 
sia was also willing to improve her relations with Belgrade, for 
Prince Milan was approaching his majority, and the Russian 
government was anxious to place the future ruler of Serbia 
under its influence. In the fall of 1871 the tsar visited Rumania 
and the Russian ambassador in Constantinople suggested to the 
regents that it would be agreeable to Alexander II if Prince 
Milan should visit him on that occasion. Ristich and Blazna- 
vats accepted the suggestion; and, accompanied by Blaznavats 
himself, Milan left Belgrade in the early part of October, 1871. 
The visit created a sensation and aroused a storm of opposition 
in Austria. It also antagonized the Porte, for Milan’s first visit 
should have been to his suzerain, the sultan of Turkey.” 

Having secured the support of Russia, the regents planned to 
declare the independence of Serbia before Prince Milan became 
of age. They believed that, from fear of Russia, Turkey would 
not dare to use force against Serbia but would limit its action to 
a diplomatic protest. The execution of the plan, however, was 
prevented by Russia. Ignatyev and Gorchakov informed the 
regents that the Russian government did not approve of their 
plan, but a message from the emperor himself was necessary to 
convince Ristich that Russia was opposed to Serbian independ- 
ence. 

In August, 1872, Prince Milan at the age of eighteen achieved 
his majority and became the ruler of Serbia. Milan’s father had 
attended a military academy in Berlin and for a while served as 
an officer in the Prussian army. He was a handsome man, good- 
natured, a good friend, a spendthrift and gambler. He pawned 
his wifé’s jewelry to obtain money with which to entertain his 
friends and lead a dissolute life. Milan’s mother was Marie 
Katardji, one of the most beautiful ladies of the Rumanian 
aristocracy. Shortly after Milan’s birth, she was separated from 
her husband, and from that time on her life was not much better 
than his. As a child of nine Milan was taken away from his 


12 Tbid., I, 118-19. 13 Ristich, ITI, 332-46; Yovanovich, I, 124. 
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mother by Prince Michael Obrenovich, who became his guar- 
dian, and sent to Paris for his education. His tutor there was a 
cultured and distinctly moral Frenchman, Huet, a former pro- 
fessor at the University of Ghent. Milan was a wild boy, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally neglected. Under Huet’s tutelage, 
however, he developed rapidly and was able to enter the lycée of 
Louis-le-Grand in Paris in 1867. He led his class in German, 
was one of the first in history, which was his favorite subject, 
and distinguished himself in Latin and Greek. He hated the 
Italian King Victor Emmanuel, who was a liberal and constitu- 
tional monarch." It was unfortunate for Milan and for Serbia 
that the death of Prince Michael occurred before Milan had 
completed his education under the beneficent influence of his 
French master. Huet accompanied him to Belgrade but died a 
year later. The regents gave him a new tutor in the person of 
Prince Medo Putsich of Dubrovnik, a student of the classics, a 
poet, an enthusiastic Slav, member of several learned societies, 
who knew all the Slavic languages and Slavic literature, a person 
well-thought-of at the courts of Vienna, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg, and the possessor of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
which bound him to celibacy.“ But as an educator, Prince 
Medo was a failure; indolent, infinitely lazy, he considered his 
position at the court as a sinecure and allowed Milan in all 
matters to have his own way. 

During the four years of the regency, 1868-72, Milan re- 

Tn an article in the Samouprava (October 9/21, 1904), the organ of the Radical 
party, Stoyan Protich, the right-hand man of Nikola Pashich, asserted that Milan was 
not the son of Milosh Obrenovich but of the Rumanian Prince Couza, who paid for 
Milan’s education in Paris. Yovanovich, however, obtained his information concerning 
Milan’s education from Huet’s reports to Prince Michael which are now in the state 
archives at Belgrade. In the ministry of foreign affairs there is a letter written to Huet 
on August 19, 1863, by Yovan Marinovich, president of the council of state, in which 
he informs Huet that Prince Michael was very grateful to him for accepting the respon- 
sibility for Milan’s education and that Prince Michael would send him 1,000 dinars per 
month for Milan’s regular expenses. These documents prove that Michael was paying 
for Milan’s education. The question of Milan’s parentage, however, has never been 
definitely settled. Yovanovich, I, 156-58. William Miller, The Ottoman empire and its 


successors, 1801-1927 (Cambridge, 1927), p. 323, claims that Prince Couza had two 
illegitimate sons by Princess Marie Obrenovich, Milan’s mother. 


15 Yovanovich, I, 159. 
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ceived the best instruction that the various Serbian scholars 
could give him in the arts and sciences of the day. He came to 
his classes regularly, and his natural intelligence enabled him to 
master the various subjects with ease. His free time Milan 
spent as he pleased. Without a father or mother, without rela- 
tives, without a guardian, without friends, without anybody 
that he loved and respected, his moral education was completely 
neglected. Before he became of age, the regents felt that it was 
necessary to complete his education, and they found him a mis- 
tress—a beautiful, dull, and lazy woman whose husband was 
faithful to the régime and who had no political ambitions." 

Milan had no love for the regents. In Blaznavats, who had 
the control of the army, he saw a rival. He disliked Ristich be- 
cause the latter tried to impress him, as well as everybody else, 
with his tremendous importance. Furthermore, he could not 
forgive the regents for having given Serbia a constitution during 
his minority. Although the constitution was very conservative, 
Milan thought that the regents had no right to confront him 
with a fait accompli and to deprive him of the complete auto- 
cratic powers possessed by his predecessor, Prince Michael. 
Upon ascending the throne, however, Milan did not feel strong 
enough to rule without the support of the regents. In his first 
cabinet, Blaznavats became prime minister and minister of war 
and was in addition made the first general of the Serbian army, 
while Ristich was appointed minister of foreign affairs. Blazna- 
vats represented the army and was feared by the prince, as well 
as by the politicians. As long as he stood between the prince 
and the army, Milan did not dare to resist him or break away 
from the tutelage which he and Ristich imposed. 

Blaznavats died suddenly in March, 1873, of angina Lude- 
wighit. From this time on, Milan adopted the policy, which was 
followed by his son Alexander, that the minister of war, should 
always be a personal and trusted friend of the prince. He real- 
ized that, in a country like Serbia, the principal factor in poli- 
tics was the army. As yet, however, Milan did not have the 
courage to dismiss Ristich, and requested him to form the new 


16 Thid., p. 160. 
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cabinet. Ristich saw that his position was very shaky for he 
was intensely disliked in Vienna and Constantinople. Austria 
had developed a threatening attitude after Milan’s visit to the 
tsar. The new Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
Andrassy, intimated that the Hungarian frontier might be 
closed to Serbian live stock. Since this was the only export arti- 
cle of any importance and Austria-Hungary the only market for 
it, the closing of the frontier would have produced a grave 
economic crisis in Serbia. The blame for it would have been 
placed on Ristich’s shoulders and would have justified his dis- 
missal from office. To repair the damage done by Milan’s visit 
to Alexander II, Ristich went to Vienna. He was received 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph himself, who gave him the 
Order of Leopold. As Andrassy was anxious to correct the 
impression made upon the Austrian Slavs by the Russophile 
policy of the regents, Ristich’s visit to Vienna was interpreted 
as a sign of repentance; and when Ristich promised that Milan 
himself would come to Vienna, Andrassy was completely satis- 
fied. Milan visited Vienna in 1873, where he was received with 
sovereign honors, to the great discomfiture of the sultan, who 
never tired of emphasizing that the prince of Serbia was not a 
sovereign ruler but only a vassal of Turkey. From Vienna, Milan 
went to Paris and other parts of Europe, spending six months 
away from Belgrade and away from Ristich. During his trav- 
els, Milan decided definitely that Ristich could no longer re- 
main his minister. The latter suspected that something was 
being prepared against him and tendered his resignation imme- 
diately upon the prince’s return to Belgrade. It was accepted 
with alacrity and joy.” At this time, Milan was nineteen and 
Ristich forty-two years of age. 

The fall of Ristich was favorably received in Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and Berlin. The three emperors, now joined in a 
league, were mainly concerned with the preservation of the 
European status quo, to which Ristich’s extreme nationalism 
seemed dangerous. Milan had been informed from Vienna and 
St. Petersburg that Ristich’s dismissal would be welcome." His 


1” Ibid., pp. 167-72; Zhivanovich, I, 272-79. 8 Yovanovich, I, 207. 
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successor, Yovan Marinovich, a Bosnian by birth (from Sara- 
yevo), the husband of a wealthy wife, a cultured man, well 
trained in the ways of diplomacy but without much determina- 
tion and energy, came into power, therefore, with the blessing 
of the League of the Three Emperors. He was a conservative 
of the purest color, absolutely opposed to the spread of liberal 
and parliamentary ideas. From 1872 until 1876, the foreign pol- 
icy of Serbia was practically dictated by the League. In order 
to avoid any disturbances in the Balkan peninsula, the three 
imperial courts were anxious to improve the relations between 
the Porte and Serbia which had become dangerously strained 
during the five years of Ristich’s rule. Marinovich was informed 
that Prince Milan could not be officially received either in Vi- 
enna, St. Petersburg, or Berlin before paying a visit to the sul- 
tan. It is likely that the Serbian prime minister would not have 
paid much attention to this request if he had not been anxious 
to secure for Milan the hand of a Russian princess. 

The main point of dispute between Serbia and Turkey was 
the question of the connection which Turkey was willing to 
give to the railroad to be built by Serbia. Marinovich wanted 
the junction point at Nish, which would give Serbia a direct 
route to Salonica and would make the Serbian line one of inter- 
national importance. At the intervention of the League of the 
Three Emperors, the Serbian request was granted, in March, 
1874. The other question concerned the surrender to Serbia of 
Mali Zvornik, a village of 900 souls on the Serbo-Turkish 
frontier, which had been awarded to Serbia in 1833 but which 
Turkey had refused to surrender. Prince Milan was unwilling 
to go to Constantinople without receiving definite assurance 
that Mali Zvornik would be given to Serbia. The Porte was 
reluctant to promise anything but intimated that the question 
might be settled in favor of Serbia. Foreign diplomatists also 
assured the prince that he would receive Mali Zvornik as a re- 
ward for his trip to Constantinople. So, full of hope, Prince Mi- 
lan, accompanied by his prime minister, went to pay a visit to 
his suzerain. The reception which was accorded him by the 
Turkish government left nothing to be desired, but, with the 
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exception of smooth words and many cups of Turkish coffee, he 
could obtain nothing from the Porte. Realizing that the League 
of the Three Emperors insisted on the preservation of the status 
quo on the Balkans, Turkey was not giving anything away; and 
Milan returned to Belgrade a deeply offended and disappointed 
person.” The failure to obtain any concessions from Turkey 
ruined Marinovich’s diplomatic reputation in Serbia, and Ris- 
tich began to stand out again as the only person that could 
successfully match his wits with the diplomatists of foreign 
countries. 

In addition to these troubles, 1874 was an election year. Al- 
though there were no organized political parties in Serbia at 
this time, the struggle between the Conservatives and the Liber- 
als had all the aspects of an organized political conflict. The 
practice of removing unreliable or politically suspicious mem- 
bers of the administrative staff from positions of responsibility 
(which was later to become a regular feature of all elections in 
Serbia as well as in post-war Yugoslavia) was first employed by 
Milan’s minister of the interior, Achim Chumich. In spite of 
police pressure and various methods of bribery employed to 
secure voters for the government, the new skupshtina had a 
Liberal majority. The conflict between the opposition and the 
government broke out over the preparation of the opening ad- 
dress, in which the parliamentary committee wanted to insert 
a passage criticizing the foreign policy of the government and 
demanding more active work for the liberation of the South 
Slavs from the Turkish yoke. The government could not accept 
it; and, when the matter was put before the parliament, 61 mem- 
bers voted against the address as drafted by the committee and 
58 in favor of it. The government found that a majority of 
three was not sufficient to enable it to work with the parliament 
and tendered its resignation to the prince. By this act the Ma- 
rinovich government recognized the right of the parliament to 
overthrow cabinets, whereas Ristich’s theory was that “the task 

19 Tbid., pp. 208-12. See also Yovan Ristich, Diplomatska historiya Srbiye za vreme 


srpskih ratova za oslobodyenye i nezavisnost, 1875-1878 [Diplomatic history of Serbia 
during the Serbian wars for freedom and independence] (Belgrade, 1896, 1898), I, 11-12 
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of the parliament was to make laws and not to overthrow 
governments.” 

The new cabinet was formed by Achim Chumich. In a special 
note the Russian government expressed its regrets over Marino- 
vich’s resignation, fearing that those elements in the skupshtina 
who voted for the address would create complications with 
Turkey. Austria was even more worried than Russia. In Vi- 
enna, Chumich and his ministerial colleagues were considered 
dangerous because of their extreme nationalism and their liberal 
views. This applied particularly to Milan S. Pirochanats, minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, and Lyubomir Kalyevich, minister of fi- 
nance. Pirochanats had sharply criticized Marinovich’s foreign 
policy as being too subservient to the League, while Kalyevich 
was known throughout the country as an enemy of Austria. 
Chumich’s cabinet was formed on December 8, 1874, and re- 
signed on February 3, 1875, as a result of personal differences 
between Chumich, Pirochanats, and Kalyevich. The prince 
found himself:in a delicate situation. Personally he favored the 
Conservatives, while the skupshtina was in the hands of the 
Liberal party. The constitution of 1869 gave him the right to 
appoint his own ministers, but it seemed that without a ma- 
jority in the skupshtina no cabinet could exist. St. Petersburg 
advised the prince to entrust the formation of the new cabinet 
to Marinovich. The Austrian consul, Benjamin Kallay, in- 
formed the prince that the Liberals were dangerous not only to 
Balkan peace but also to his own authority as the ruler of 
Serbia. The parliamentary opposition was considered by Kallay 
as “a conspiracy organized in lawful disguise.”” When asked to 
form the cabinet, Marinovich refused. He did not like the con- 
stitutional régime but did not relish the task of helping Prince 
Milan to abolish the constitution. He advised, therefore, the 
organization of a non-political cabinet which would, if neces- 
sary, dissolve the parliament and conduct new elections. This 
advice was accepted, and the new cabinet was formed by Danilo 
Stevanovich, a lifelong bureaucrat with patriarchal ideas con- 
cerning the relations between the people and the government: 


2 Yovanovich, I, 218; Zhivanovich, I, 294-99. 
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the duty of the people was to obey the government. Danilo’s 
cabinet, which became ironically known as the “ministry of 
peace and good will,” found it impossible to soothe political 
passions, and in March the skupshtina was dissolved. The result 
of new elections in August, 1875, was a decisive victory for the 
Liberal party, and Danilo’s government thought it best to re- 
sign.?! 

The downfall of the cabinet was preceded by the outbreak of 
rebellion in Herzegovina (July, 1875), which gradually spread 
over Bosnia and presently involved Serbia and, ultimately, Rus- 
sia in a war with Turkey. To the people of Serbia it seemed that 
the age-old chains were bursting and that the dawn of national 
liberation was at hand. The first news of the revolution reached 
Prince Milan while he was on one of his frequent visits in the 
Austrian capital. He saw Andrassy, who assured him that any 
general commotion in the Balkans was out of the question, 
since the League of the Three Emperors was determined to 
maintain peace.”? With this assurance, Milan became engaged 
in July, 1875, to Natalie Keshko, the beautiful daughter of a 
colonel in the Russian army and a Rumanian lady of good 
aristocratic blood. With Milan it was a case of love at first 
sight, and his ministers were simply confronted with a fait 
accompli. In a blissful mood, Milan returned to Belgrade to find 
himself surrounded with violent crowds madly shouting for war. 
Three days later, the election was over; the party supported by 
him was defeated. A new cabinet had to be appointed, and no 
combination was possible without Ristich, who had come out 
openly in favor of war. Milan did not desire war, for both Rus- 
sia and Austria advised strict neutrality. Ristich’s appoint- 
ment, however, could not be avoided. In the new cabinet, 
formed at the end of August, he became the minister of foreign 
affairs. The prime minister was Stevcha Mihailovich, a leading 
member of the Liberal party. 

The question of war with Turkey was to be decided by the 
parliament. In summing up the situation, Ristich informed the 
national representatives that all the Great Powers were op- 

21 Zhivanovich, I, 299-319; Yovanovich, I, 221-42. 2 Yovanovich, I, 245. 
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posed to war, that no help could be obtained from any Balkan 
nation, except Montenegro; but, Ristich continued, ““The main 
thing for us is to know what we want and what we are able to 
do, and if we are able to accomplish what we want our decision 
should not be thwarted by the opposition of the Great Pow- 
ers.” The Liberal majority was almost unanimous in favor of 
war. Milan’s last hope was that the government would not be 
able to obtain the funds necessary for the conduct of war. The 
parliament, however, quickly approved a loan of three million 
ducats (about 36,000,000 dinars). In his conversations with the 
foreign consuls Milan became very outspoken in his criticism of 
the cabinet, the parliament, and the constitution under which 
he found it difficult to rule.** His position was considerably 
strengthened when the Great Powers sent a joint note to Bel- 
grade stating that in the event of a war provoked by Serbia the 
powers would not intervene to save Serbia from Turkish occu- 
pation. They also gave assurances that Serbia would not be 
attacked by Turkey, for the Porte had given a formal promise 
to the Great Powers that the Serbian frontier would not be vio- 
lated. But even before this note was delivered at Belgrade, 
Milan forced the issue by overthrowing the cabinet. On October 
4, he all of a sudden appeared in the parliament building and 
told the cabinet members that he wished to speak to the na- 
tional representatives and requested them not to be present at 
that session. The ministers interpreted this strange request as 
indicating that the prince had no confidence in them and re- 
signed.” 

The dismissal of Ristich was again welcomed in Austria, 
Russia, and Germany. To Russia, Ristich seemed revolution- 
ary. The tsar’s representative, General Sumarokov, who came 
to attend the wedding of Milan and Natalie, advised the prince 
to pay more attention to the army “in which he might find sup- 


*% Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 51-53. 

*% Reports of the Austrian consul-general at Belgrade, September 2 and 26, 1875. 
Yovanovich, I, 257-58. 

% Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 58-61; Zhivanovich, I, 326-29. 
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port in case of need.’’* Austria and Germany praised the prince 
as the savior of his country, which certainly would have been 
defeated by Turkey. The change of cabinets, however, did not 
end Milan’s worries. Preparations for war did not cease under 
the new cabinet.” Milan’s popularity suffered tremendously. 
The people wanted war and could not understand how a prince 
of Serbia could get married at a time when the Serbs of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were fighting and dying for their liberty. No 
government would have dared to prohibit the sending of money 
and munitions to the rebels or to neglect taking the necessary 
steps to equip the army for war. 

These preparations worried Austria. On March 25, 1876, 
under Austrian pressure, the Serbian government issued a dec- 
laration that Serbia would not attack Turkey and would not 
obstruct the pacific policy of the Great Powers.” Both Austria 
and Russia made it very clear to the Serbian government that 
the Bosnian-Herzegovinian question in no way concerned the 
interests of Serbia. All Serbian politicians were greater patriots 
than Prince Milan, who had not yet developed a real love for 
Serbia, and they were afraid that Austria and Russia would 
reach some agreement in regard to the Balkan question which 
would definitely place Bosnia under the Austrian influence. No 
politician of Serbia was willing to accept the responsibility for 
such a development. Prince Milan began to realize that he was 
not strong enough to oppose the will of the entire nation. Fur- 
thermore, he began to doubt the sincerity of Austrian friend- 
ship toward himself. The pretender to the Serbian throne, 
Prince Peter Karageorgevich, was allowed to pass through 
Austria on his way to join the Bosnian revolutionaries. Milan 

6 Reports of the Austrian consul at Belgrade, October 14 and 19, 1875. Yovanovich, 
I, 258. 


27 The new cabinet was formed by Lyubomir Kalyevich, a man considerably younger 
(thirty-two years of age) and much more liberal than Ristich, but much less dependable 
and prone to secret planning and intrigues. Twenty-eight years later his name will be 
found among the conspirators against Milan’s son Alexander Obrenovich. Zhivanovich, 
I, 329-30; Yovanovich, I, 262. 


28 Yovanovich, I, 283. 
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was convinced that his passage could have been prevented by 
Austria.” In addition, Milan began to doubt the sincerity of 
Russia’s pacifism. Unofficial Russian newspapers, particularly 
those belonging to the powerful Pan-Slavist group, advised 
Serbia that the Russian people were in favor of war and that the 
Serbian government should not take too seriously the official 
instructions from Petrograd. This double attitude found expres- 
sion in the recommendations made to the government by the 
Russian consul at Belgrade, Kartsov, who attempted to please 
both the pacific Gorchakov and the warlike Pan-Slavists at 
whose head stood Gorchakov’s rival, the Russian ambassador 
at Constantinople, Ignatyev.* 

Until the Treaty of San Stefano, Prince Milan considered 
Russia as the protector of Serbia and of his throne. Therefore, 
as soon as he began to suspect that Russia perhaps was not so 
determined to keep Serbia out of war, he started to waver in his 
pacifism. His sound sense told him that Serbia, with its popula- 
tion of 1,500,000, was no match for Turkey, but he found it 
impossible to resist alone the demand for war. Not a single 
political group was willing to risk whatever popularity it had by 
refusing to help the Serbs under Turkey, to avenge the defeat of 
Kossovo, the time for which—so the people felt—had arrived 
after five centuries of waiting. The inconsistency of Russian di- 
plomatists was the final straw that broke Milan’s spirit, and in 
April, 1876, he made up his mind that war was inevitable.* 

*” Thid., p. 293. Peter Karageorgevich fought in the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
He was wounded and captured by the Germans and became a prisoner in an Austrian 
castle in Bohemia. He escaped and made his way to Bosnia. He passed through the 
village where the present author was born, near the Bosnian frontier, and was smuggled 
across by a peasant who later became a good friend of the author’s father. 

*® Ristich, Diplomatic history, 1, 82-83. Yovanovich, I, 293-96. In an official memo- 
randum of March 5, 1877, the Serbian government complained to the Russian govern- 
ment against Kartsov’s duplicity. From the reports of the Austrian consul at Belgrade 
of August 26, 1875, and March 25 and April 30, 1876, it is clear that Kartsov’s double 
role was known to Austria. 

41 In February, 1876, Milan told the Austrian consul that in his opinion Turkey was 
not strong enough to quell the rebellion and that Serbia and Montenegro would declare 
war upon Turkey if they could be sure that the Great Powers would not interfere. The 
reply to this indirect question was the Austrian quasi-ultimatum of March 13. Yovano- 
vich, I, 296-97. 
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The Kalyevich cabinet resigned in April, 1876, and the new 
government was formed by the same group of men whom the 
prince had so ignominiously overthrown in October, 1875, 
Ristich again becoming minister of foreign affairs.*? As a minis- 
ter, Ristich, became much less warlike than he had been as a 
private citizen. Now it was he who had to keep Prince Milan 
from rushing blindly into war. Ristich meant to avoid war if 
possible. He, more than any other person in Serbia, appreciated 
the value of diplomatic action. He hoped to obtain Bosnia and 
Herzegovina without bloodshed; if this could not be accom- 
plished, he wanted to prepare the ground for war by placing 
Turkey in a position of having to refuse what to him seemed 
reasonable Serbian demands. First, he planned to send a special 
delegate to Constaninople who would assure the sultan that the 
principality of Serbia was vitally interested in the maintenance 
of the unity of the Ottoman Empire and who would convince 
him that this unity was constantly threatened by violent out- 
breaks in Bosnia and Herzegovina, not against the Sublime 
Porte, but against the rule of terror established by the persons 
sent there by the sultan to administer the two provinces in his 
name and in accordance with his high ideals of justice for all his 
faithful subjects. This threat to the unity of the Empire could 
be eliminated, Ristich argued, by placing Bosnia under Serbian 
administration and Herzegovina under that of Montenegro. 
Serbia and Montenegro would administer them in the name of 
the sultan. This plan, however, was strongly opposed by 
Milan and absolutely rejected by the prince of Montenegro, 
who was too proud to become a Turkish administrator. So 
this idea had to be dropped.* Nevertheless, on June 22, 
Prince Milan wrote a letter to the grand vizier, informing 
him that Serbian troops would enter Bosnia in order to 
establish peace and order in the province, and asking him not to 
interfere with this move on the part of Serbia, for it was in the 


8? Milan was anxious to avoid appointing Ristich to the cabinet. He had come to 
consider Ristich as his personal enemy and had requested the preceding cabinet either 
to arrest the former regent or to exile him from Serbia. Yovanovich, I, 299, giving testi- 
mony of Kalyevich, then prime minister. 


% Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 91-98. Yovanovich, I, 302. 
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best interests of the sultan. The letter complained against the 
concentration of Turkish troops all along the Serbian frontier. 
The purpose of these troops, composed of “wild hordes brought 
from the depths of Asia,” it said, was to re-enact on the territory 
of Serbia the frightful scenes so recently enacted in Bulgaria. 
The situation in Bosnia, it pointed out, was generally recognized 
as unbearable. The interests of Serbia were compromised; Ser- 
bian traders in Bosnia were maltreated, arrested, and assassi- 
nated. Periodic outbreaks in Bosnia created sentimental re- 
sponses and aroused national passions in Serbia threatening the 
stability of the government. Bosnian fugitives coming into 
Serbia were becoming a heavy burden on the state. “Even 
though we are not at war,”’ wrote Prince Milan, “we suffer from 
all its consequences.” For these reasons, Serbia found it neces- 
sary to establish peace and order in Bosnia and Herzegovina.* 
The letter was delivered to the grand vizier on June 29. Next 
day the British consul-general informed Ristich that the letter 
would receive no reply from the Porte. The Serbian declaration 
of war was issued on June 30, 1876, three days after Milan had 
written to the tsar justifying Serbia’s going to war and asking 
his support.*° 

Serbia was not ready for war financially or from the military 
point of view. The general uprising of the Balkan peoples 
which Ristich expected as soon as Serbia declared war did not 

*“ The letter is given in full in Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 94-111. 


% In 1877, Ristich published a pamphlet defending his going to war without the 
approval of Russia. Whether Serbia win or lose the war, he reasoned, she would advance 
her cause. If she lose the war, Russia would not allow Turkey to occupy Serbian terri- 
tory. On that score Serbia would not lose. But Serbian defeat by Turkey would tre- 
mendously arouse Russian sympathies for Serbia and Russian public opinion might 
eventually involve Russia in a war with Turkey. In this manner, the cause of Serbia 
would be definitely promoted. It was his experience, Ristich wrote, that successful 
diplomatists were those who were able to see through the open declarations of diplomacy 
and guess the real feelings of foreign diplomatists. He felt that the best policy was to 
confront Russia with a fait accompli. “If we attempt to bargain with her, being stronger 
and bigger, she will force us to do her will; if we confront her with a fait accompli, we may 
draw her after us. .... our defeat more surely than our victory would bring Russia out 
of her reserve and would force her to take a hand in the developments.” Ristich ad- 
mitted that this policy was very risky; but he felt that, when playing a big game, one 
has to take big risks. Ristich guessed correctly. Serbia lost no territory as a result of 
her defeat, and Russia went into war with Turkey. See Yovanovich, I, 310-13. 
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materialize, while Turkey showed unexpected strength. In- 
stead of waging an offensive war, Serbia was thrown on the 
defensive three weeks after the outbreak of the hostilities. In 
August, Prince Milan appealed for help to foreign powers. 
Through their intervention a temporary armistice was con- 
cluded, but fighting was renewed in October and resulted in a 
decisive defeat for the Serbian army. The Serbian government 
sent a desperate appeal for help to Russia. Under pressure from 
St. Petersburg, Turkey agreed to a two-months’ armistice, from 
November 1, 1876, to January 1, 1877. Peace was signed on 
February 28, 1877, on the basis of the status quo ante bellum. 
Serbia lost no territory and was not required to pay any repara- 
tions to Turkey.*® 

The outcome of the war produced a government crisis in 
Serbia. Prince Milan again wanted to rid himself of Ristich, 
being urged to do so by Kartsov, the Russian consul at Bel- 
grade, who assured him that in his struggle against Ristich he 
would have the support of Russia. The fall of Ristich was to be 
followed by a coup d’état—abolition of the constitution—an act 
that Russia thought highly desirable.’ The easiest way to over- 
throw Ristich was to request the government to convene the 
Great National Assembly. This, Milan felt, the government 
would not dare to do, for after the loss of the war the assembly 
would certainly call the government to account and would force 
it to resign. Ristich and the other members of the cabinet, how- 
ever, saw that Milan was anxious to secure their resignations 
and, although they did not approve of the idea of holding elec- 
tions for the Great National Assembly while the country was 
still in a state of war, they informed the prince that they would 
accept his proposal.** Elections were held on February 22, 1877. 

% See Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 212-90; Yovanovich, I, 312-52; Miller, The Otto- 
man empire and its successors, pp. 368-69. 

37 In December, 1877, Grand Duke Nikolay Nikolayevich, the commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army advised Prince Milan “to get rid of the constitution.” Yovanovich, 
I, 363-64. 

% Section 5 of Article 89 of the constitution of 1869 reads: The Great National 
Assembly may be convened also when “the prince finds it necessary to consult the Great 


National Assembly on some question of extraordinary importance for the country.” 
Yovanovich I, 362. 
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When the list of names of the elected members was shown to the 
prince, he realized to his great consternation that the anti- 
government majority which he had so much desired was com- 
posed of persons who would hold, not only the cabinet, but also 
the prince responsible for the loss of the war. It was clear that 
the question of responsibility for the loss of the war must not 
come up for consideration at the assembly. 

Finding himself in a difficult position, Milan appealed to 
Ristich for help. Ristich devised a beautiful and simple plan to 
save the situation: the assembly was convoked solely for the 
purpose of approving the terms of the peace concluded with 
Turkey; it should therefore not be allowed to consider any other 
matter not directly connected with that question. This idea 
was accepted by Milan. The assembly met in secret session, for 
the first and last time, on February 28. The prince came to 
open it accompanied by an unusually large military escort which 
surrounded the building. After his opening speech, the minister 
of foreign affairs, Ristich, delivered a long address explaining the 
origin of the war, its conduct, and the terms on which peace 
with Turkey was concluded, finishing with the statement: “If 
you ratify these terms, we will have an honorable peace; if you 
reject them, we will have war again and immediately, because 
the armistice expires today.”” The terms were accepted. A few 
moments later, the prince entered the hall again and informed 
the assembly that he was very pleased with their decision and 
that their services were no longer required. The prince and the 
cabinet left. Their place on the platform was taken by the pre- 
fect of the police, who informed the astonished representatives 
of the people that they had lost their parliamentary immunity 
and that he, as the head of the police, requested them to return 
peacefully to their homes. That night the cafés of Belgrade 
were full of humiliated and offended assemblymen who ex- 
pressed their opinion of the government and the prince in violent 
language. In the palace, the prince gave a gorgeous banquet to 
his cabiriet.** Having already learned how to overthrow govern- 
ments, Milan was learning how to dismiss parliaments. 


% Zhivanovich, I, 343-49. Ristich, Diplomatic history, I, 258-78. Yovanovich, I, 
359-71. 
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After his experience with the national assembly, Milan tied 
himself to Ristich and remained his loyal supporter until after 
the Congress of Berlin. The seriousness of the situation, caused 
by the Russian declaration of war against Turkey in April, 1877, 
demanded a firm régime in Serbia and an experienced statesman 
in the ministry of foreign affairs. Already at the end of 1876, 
the tsar had written to the prince of Serbia that in the case of 
a Russo-Turkish war he would expect “energetic co-operation” 
from Serbia.“” When the war broke out, Milan hastened to in- 
form Alexander II that Serbia was ready to go to war, but that 
it needed 3,000,000 rubles for military equipment and, in addi- 
tion to this sum, a monthly assistance of 1,000,000 rubles 
throughout the duration of the war. At first, however, Russia 
was not greatly interested in Serbian help. In June, 1877, Prince 
Milan and Ristich visited the tsar in Rumania. The latter told 
them that Serbia should in no case go to war until the Russian 
army crossed the river Danube; after that Serbia should do as it 
pleased. Gorchakov emphasized the fact that on account of 
Austria, whatever Serbia decided to do, it must not appear that 
Russia was pushing the Serbian government into war, and that 
co-operation between the Russian and Serbian armies was only 
possible “‘outside of Serbian territory.”*! The question of finan- 
cial help to Serbia was not discussed, and Milan and Ristich 
returned to Belgrade empty-handed. The Russian armies 
crossed the Danube, but Serbia remained a neutral observer. In 
July, Osman Pasha fortified himself at Plevna, and the Russian 
advance was effectively stopped. On July 26 Prince Milan re- 
ceived a telegram from his representative at the Russian army 
headquarters stating that the tsar wished Serbia to declare war 
on Turkey in twelve days. On July 27 Milan was informed that 


4 Yovanovich, I, 381. 


“1 Gorchakov used the expression en dehors du pays. Its meaning was unintelligible 
to Ristich, who was not familiar with the terms of the secret Austro-Russian convention 
of January, 1877. Gorchakov’s phrase is taken directly from this section of the conven- 
tion: “Toutefois il demeure entendu, que le Gouvernement impérial et royal ne s’op- 
posera pas a l’action combinée des forces serbes et montenégrines hors de leur pays 
avec les troupes russes.” If Ristich had known of the existence of the convention and 
of the Reichstadt agreement, the attitude of Russia would have, of course, been per- 
fectly clear to him. Ristich, Diplomatic history, Il, 39-48. Yovanovich, I, 382. 
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1,000,000 silver rubles was being sent to him and that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and General Ignatyev were beseeching him to 
comply with the tsar’s request without fail.“ The Serbian army, 
however, was not prepared for war. Russian money did not 
arrive until August 25, and then only 500,000 rubles were sent. 
Besides, the Serbian government hesitated to plunge into war 
as long as there was a possibility that the Russian army would 
be forced to retreat across the Danube. That would have meant 
a Turkish occupation of Serbia. At the end of August, General 
Bobrikov came to Belgrade with a letter from the Grand Duke 
Nicholas informing Prince Milan that “‘the co-operation of the 
Serbian army would be particularly useful at this moment.” 
Bobrikov’s mission was to examine the condition of the Serbian 
army and work out a plan for its co-operation with the Russian 
forces. The Serbian standing army was concentrated along the 
Turkish frontier waiting for further developments. About the 
middle of October, Prince Milan received an additional 500,000 
rubles, with which the equipment of the army was considerably 
inproved. 

The question of crucial importance to Russia at this moment 
was to cut the connection between Plevna and Sofia, or at least 
to divert a part of the Turkish army which was centered around 
Sofia. This could be accomplished if Serbia promptly entered 
the war. On November 25, Prince Milan received a telegram 
from the Grand Duke Nicholas requesting him officially to cross 
the Turkish frontier in a period of ten days. At this time, Ris- 
tich advised war and on November 30 Bobrikov was informed 
by Milan that Serbia was ready to fight on the side of Russia. 
War was declared on December 13; but three days before that 
date, the Russians took Plevna. While the Serbian army was 
able to render significant support to the Russian forces during 
the remainder of the war, in Russian eyes Serbian support had 
lost most of its value after the defeat of Osman Pasha. There is 
no doubt, however, that Russia was greatly responsible for the 
late entrance of Serbia into the war. After its defeat by Turkey 
in 1876, the Serbian army was in no condition to wage another 


® Yovanovich, I, 383. * Tbid., pp. 385-87. 
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war. Serbian finances were in a desperate state; there was no 
military equipment, and Serbian statesmen felt that if Russia 
wanted Serbian support she could well afford to pay for it. Had 
Russian funds arrived earlier and in greater abundance, Serbia 
would have entered the war before the fall of Plevna. As it 
happened, Serbia declared war against Turkey without having 
received any definite promise of financial help and without hav- 
ing concluded with Russia any kind of agreement concerning 
the territory which Serbia was to receive from Turkey in the 
event of victory.“4 While the Russian government earnestly 
desired Serbian military support, it refused to make any prom- 
ises to Serbia regarding the gains which Serbia might expect 
after the defeat of Turkey. 

The Treaty of San Stefano finally opened the eyes of Ristich 
and Prince Milan. It shook their faith in Russia and left the 
whole nation in a state of complete disillusionment. Bulgaria, 
which had not moved a finger for its liberty, was re-established 
in its medieval splendor. Serbia, which had fought two costly 
wars against Turkey and whose help was specifically requested 
by Russia in 1877, was given practically nothing in the way of 
territorial expansion. Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to be 
autonomous provinces; Macedonia was given to Bulgaria. Pirot, 
Vranye, and Trn, three cities occupied by the Serbian army dur- 
ing the war, were taken away from Serbia and given to Bulgaria. 
Ristich could well understand that Serbian expansion in a south- 
westerly direction had to be moderate on account of Austrian 
pretensions, but he could not understand the reasons for de- 
priving Serbia of the territory redeemed by Serbian blood. To 
Serbian protests, the Russian government replied with the ut- 
most frankness: ‘‘First come the interests of Russia; then the 
interests of Bulgaria, and only then the interests of Serbia. In 
certain cases, however, the interests of Bulgaria are equal to 
those of Russia.” The Treaty of San Stefano convinced Ser- 
bian diplomatists that from the very beginning of the war, 
Russia was determined to create a “Great Bulgaria.”” The road 
to Constantinople led across Bulgarian territory. The river 

“4 Thid., pp. 388-89.  Ristich, Diplomatic history, 11, 134. 
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Danube and the Balkan Mountains were the two natural obsta- 
cles to a Russian offensive against the Turkish capital. By tak- 
ing them both away from Turkey and giving them to a friendly 
Bulgaria, Russia believed that the road to Constantinople would 
present no unsurmountable difficulties. 

The Treaty of San Stefano gave Serbia its independence and 
150 square miles of territory, including the important city of 
Nish. The refusal of the Great Powers to recognize the validity 
of the treaty came as a great relief to Serbia. Prince Milan and 
Ristich hoped that, with the support of Austria, the Serbo- 
Bulgarian frontier might be corrected in their favor. The Treaty 
of San Stefano marks the moment of Milan’s complete estrange- 
ment from Russia. That treaty showed him in a dramatic way 
the deep gulf between the interests of Serbia and those of Rus- 
sia, and he decided immediately and irrevocably to throw him- 
self and his state under Austrian protection. Ristich, while real- 
izing fully that at the Congress of Berlin Serbia could obtain 
support from no other state except Austria, was not willing to 
break off friendly relations with Russia. Co-operation with Aus- 
tria was to him a temporary policy, a misfortune which under 
the circumstances could not be avoided. His plan was to steer 
the Serbian ship of state between the Austrian Scylla and the 
Russian Charybdis. By playing off Russia and Austria against 
each other, he saw the only way of preserving the independence 
of Serbia, of keeping Serbia from becoming a Russian or Aus- 
trian province.“ 

For her help, Austria demanded a heavy payment. On his 
way to Berlin, Ristich visited Andrassy in Vienna and discussed 
with him the terms under which Austria would be willing to 
support Serbia before the Congress. Andrassy agreed to work 
for Serbian territorial expansion in the eastern and southeastern 
direction, that is, at the expense of Bulgaria. His policy was to 
prevent the growth of a strong Slav state on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, but he was not opposed to the creation of a number of 
small independent states and an autonomous Albania and 
Macedonia. All these he intended to bring into tariff union 

 Yovanovich, I, 419-20. 
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with Austria-Hungary. The first step in this program was the 
formation of a tariff union with Serbia. That was one of the 
conditions under which he was willing to help the cause of 
Serbia at the Congress of Berlin. In the second place, Andrassy 
wished Serbia to bind itself to build in a period of three years 
the railroad from Belgrade to Nish which would be exploited by 
the Société Ottomane.” Ristich attempted to postpone the sign- 
ing of the agreement with Austria until after the Congress, but 
Andrassy demanded definite acceptance of his terms before the 
question of Serbian frontiers was settled by the Congress. Since 
Russian support was completely lacking—as a matter of fact, 
Russia advised Ristich to come to terms with Andrassy under 
any conditions““—the Serbian delegate finally put his signature 
to the agreement on July 8, 1878. Ristich was successful, how- 
ever, in avoiding an unconditional acceptance of acustoms union 
with Austria. That question was to be settled later by mutual 
agreement. All that Ristich agreed to accept unconditionally 
was the obligation to build the Belgrade-Nish railroad in a 
period of three years and to conclude a commercial treaty with 
Austria.” 

For his signature, Ristich received loyal support from An- 
drassy in the matter of Serbian frontiers. Nish, Pirot, and 
Vranye, with two hundred square miles of territory, were given 
to Serbia, which was, in addition, proclaimed a sovereign 
country. The demand of Turkey, strongly supported by Great 
Britain, for a capitalization of the Serbian annual tribute to the 
Porte was rejected. Ristich’s thesis was: “Serbia did not come 
before the Congress to buy its independence but had won it in 
war, °° 

Yet in spite of these obvious gains, the Congress of Berlin did 

" Ristich, Diplomatic history, I1, 162-83. Theodor von Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik 
Osterreich-Ungarns seit 1866 (Vienna, 1913), I, 140-94. H. Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des 
Imperialismus (Vienna, 1919), I, 30-82. Ristich gives a particularly interesting account 
of his talks with Andrassy in Vienna. In demanding a customs union with Serbia, 


Andrassy told Ristich that, in order to save the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia had 
offered Austria not only Bosnia and Herzegovina but also a tariff union with Serbia. 


8 Ristich, Diplomatic history, II, 87. 
49 Yovanovich, I, 422-23. 50 Zhivanovich, I, 382-83 
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not improve the position of Serbia and the Serbian people. As 
far as Bulgarian rivalry was concerned, the destruction of the 
Great-Bulgarian state, created by the Treaty of San Stefano, 
distinctly favored Serbia, but the occupation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary was a terrible blow to Serbian 
aspirations. Under the Treaty of San Stefano, those two prov- 
inces would have been autonomous, and the Serbs could hope 
that they would eventually join the Serbian state. Turkey was 
an enemy whose strength the Serbs perhaps underestimated, but 
in Austria they saw a rival much more powerful than Turkey 
and all the Balkan states combined. Until 1878, the Balkan 
Peninsula belonged to Turkey and to the Balkan nations. The 
latter felt that by combining their forces they could give a mor- 
tal blow to the “Sick Man of the East.”” A war with Austria, 
however, was not to be thought of except in the event of a 
general European conflagration. Furthermore, while Turkey 
was a common enemy of all the Balkan nations, Austria came in 
conflict only with Serbia and Montenegro. Bulgaria and Greece 
were not interested in the fate of Bosnia and Herzegovina. So, 
from 1878 until the formation of the Balkan League, Serbs, 
Bulgars, and Greeks were cutting each other’s throats in the 
mountains of Turkish Macedonia, for the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina forced them all to expand in that direction. 
Finally, the influence of Austria on the political situation in 
Serbia was of a decidedly disruptive character. Austria com- 
mitted a serious blunder in trying to control and bind to itself a 
nation by supporting an extremely unpopular dynasty. Prince 
Milan, disappointed in Russia, threw himself completely and 
irrevocably under the protection of Austria. Under the terms 
of the secret treaty of alliance which he concluded with Austria 
in 1881, the Austrian army was supporting his throne against 
the masses of the people organized in the Radical party of Ser- 
bia. The final outcome of this situation was the “Palace Revo- 
lution” of 1903 and the return of Serbia to Russian protection. 


Vaso TRIVANOVITCH 
New York Crry 

















BISMARCK’S ADVANCE TO ENGLAND, 
JANUARY, 1876! 


HE League of the Three Emperors had been the founda- 
tion-stone in Bismarck’s Biindnispolitik for the security 
of the newly wrought Germany. Its success depended 
on reconciling the inherently antagonistic interests of the two 
allies, Russia and Austria-Hungary, in the Near East. The Ger- 
man chancellor was ever conscious of the latent difficulties in- 
volved; but when the Herzegovina insurrection of July, 1875, 
began to cast its shadow over the political horizon, he elected 
to permit Germany’s allies to work out their bases and methods 
of co-operation in pacifying the revolted Christians without in- 
terference from Berlin. There were dangers involved in casting 
a deciding vote within the league, and Bismarck chose pref- 
erably the easier course of tacitly accepting and supporting 
Austro-Russian conclusions. Without hesitation Germany co- 
operated in the mission of the consuls to the insurgents and 
joined in admonishing Prince Milan of Serbia to remain at 
peace. During the course of the long negotiations between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg which eventually resulted in the so- 
called Andrassy note of December 30, 1875, the Berlin states- 
men showed the greatest indifference to what was being col- 
laborated by their allies. To Prince Gorchakov, the Russian 
chancellor,? and to the Austrian ambassador alike, Bismarck 
reiterated his habitual expression of indifference to Balkan af- 
fairs and his willingness to leave the initiative to Russia and 
Austria.? Although Count Andrassy, always to a certain degree 
obsequious to his German colleague, offered to accept any modi- 
fications of the pacification project which the chancellor wished 
1 The editor of these documents is under obligation to the Social Science Research 
Council for a special fellowship which has made this contribution possible. 


2 Die Grosse Politik der Europiischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), Vol. 
].No. 180. 
3 Vienna, Staatsarchiv, Report No. 60AB, Karolyi to Andrassy, Berlin, December 2, 
1875, Varia Turquie I 1875 (Berlin, 1875-76). 
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to make,‘ no suggestions were offered. Bismarck contented him- 
self with instructing General von Schweinitz, the German am- 
bassador in Vienna, to approve whatever decision was made.5 

On December 24, when the Russians finally capitulated to 
the Austrian minister’s program, Andrassy sent a copy of his 
dispatch to the German ambassador for transmission to Berlin. 
Contrary to German expectation, the Austro-Russian agree- 
ment called for a presentation of the reform project to the other 
guaranteeing powers and an action a six at the Porte. Schwei- 
nitz, thinking that the initiative was to be kept by the ambassa- 
dors of the Dreikaiserbiindnis in Constantinople, refused to 
sanction the plan without instructions from his government.® 
According to his previous promises, Bismarck gave his consent 
to the revised procedure,’ but, apparently, the chancellor woke 
up to find in these latest maneuvers a climax of developments 
which were far from satisfactory to Germany. 

That doubts about the loyalty of his allies entered the mind 
of Bismarck in the beginning days of 1876 has been known for 
some time. Eduard von Wertheimer’s biography of Andrdssy 
noted Bismarck’s fears that Austria and Russia were coming 
closer to each other than either was to Germany.’ Goryainov 
revealed from his research in the Russian archives an approach 
which Bismarck made to the tsar’s representative in Berlin, 
an approach in which the chancellor indirectly tried to remove 


4 Staatsarchiv, Tel. No. 903, Andrassy to Karolyi in Berlin, Vienna, December 15, 
1875; ibid. 

5 Staatsarchiv, Tel. No.—, Karolyi to Andrdssy, Berlin, December 16, 1875; ibid. 

6 Staatsarchiv, Tel. No. —, Hofmann to Andrdssy in Budapest, Vienna, December 
29, 1875; ibid. When Andrdssy heard of the doubts of Schweinitz, he hastened to 
telegraph to Karolyi, instructing him to give Bismarck a recent explanatory dispatch 
from Gorchakov, and exculpated himself in German eyes by assuring the chancellor 
“dass wir russischerseits die Aufforderung erhalten haben, das Project zu redigiren und 
dann im Namen der drei Miichte den tibrigen Garantiemiichten mitzuteilen. . . .” 
(Tel. No. —, Andrassy to Karolyi, Budapest, December 29, 1875; ibid.). 

7 Staatsarchiv, Tel. No.—, Karolyi to Andrassy, Berlin, December $1, 1875; ibid. 


8 Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1910-13), II, 287-88. 
Wertheimer cites a dispatch from Bismarck to Schweinitz in Vienna dated January 2, 
1876. This document is not published in Die Grosse Politik but is referred to in a foot- 
note (II, 29). 
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some of the cordiality existing between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna and directly suggested a solving of the Near Eastern 
problem to the satisfaction of all powers concerned. That natu- 
rally involved England, and he asked for Russian permission 
to bring the matter before the cabinet in London.’ 

When the second volume of Die Grosse Politik was published 
it became known that Bismarck had already made his approach 
to England.” On January 2, 1876, the chancellor had had the 
conversation with Lord Odo Russell, the British representative 
in Berlin, which Biilow, the German foreign minister, described 
in his amazingly vague and disjointed dispatch to London. As a 
supplement to this very unsatisfactory account, it is possible 
to give below Russell’s own reports of the interview and addi- 
tional documents tracing the fate of the negotiations. 


Davip Harris 
STanrorD UNIVERSITY 


Lord Odo Russell to the Earl of Derby, 
Berlin, January 2, 1876 


My Lorp, 

Prince Bismarck wrote to ask at what o’clock he could find me at 
home today. To save him the trouble I called at the Foreign Office 
when he told me his object was to talk over Count Andrassy’s pro- 
posed solution to the Herzegovina Question, about which he very 
much wished to come to an understanding with Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. He thought a frank and frequent exchange of views and 
wishes on Turkish Affairs between us was very desirable at present 
because England and Germany were the two Powers most earnestly 
desirous of maintaining the peace of Europe. Before answering and 
dealing with Count Andrassy’s proposals for the pacification of 
Bosnia, he would therefore be very glad to know Your Lordship’s 
opinion, so as to regulate his own as far as possible accordingly, and 

9S. Goriainow, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles, étude historique sur la question des 
détroits (Paris, 1910), pp. 314-16. Prince Gorchakov, however, was thoroughly dedi- 
cated then to the replatrage method of treating the developing crisis and suspected that 
his erstwhile pupil was spreading some trap. Consequently he rejected the profféred 


suggestions on January 10 with the remark that Bismarck reminded him of the tempter 
on the mountain. 


10 Die Grosse Politik, Vol. II, No. 227. 
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reserve the power of giving his support to Her Majesty’s Government, 
if they wished it, by witholding at the outset an unqualified approval 
of the Austro-Russian scheme, which might disturb the good relations 
he wished to keep up with England. Indeed he would gladly find an 
opportunity of cementing those good relations even more closely, so 
essential are they, in his opinion, to the good of Germany and the 
Peace of Europe, by co-operating with Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to Turkish Affairs, should difficulties arise in which Your 
Lordship would be willing to accept the friendly assistance of Ger- 
many in the general interest of peace. He did not agree with those 
who said “Things are too bad to last so any longer”; in his opinion 
Turkey might yet be kept together with a little goodwill, but good- 
will depended on mutual forbearance and cordial co-operation. ; 

I said I could answer for the cordial co-operation of Her Majesty’s 
Government with him to maintain the Peace of Europe at all times, 
as well as for their earnest desire to entertain the most friendly rela- 
tions with Germany, but if no exchange of views on Eastern Affairs 
had lately taken place, it must be solely attributed to the marked 
reticence of the German Government which excluded any and every 
attempt at general conversation on Eastern Affairs ever since the 
declaration in the official ““Reichsanzeiger’”’ that Germany, having no 
interests in the East, left the initiative to her Austrian and Russian 
Allies in dealing with Eastern Affairs, and would simply maintain a 
silent and observant attitude in regard to Turkey. Count Miinster 
in London had been as reticent as Herr von Biilow in Berlin, and it 
was not for want of goodwill on our part that we had been kept in 
ignorance of Count Andrassy’s proposed policy by the Northern 
Allies until today. 

Prince Bismarck replied that he could not communicate Count 
Andrassy’s plans to us because he had not hitherto known them 
himself, nor did he personally attach much importance to such ad- 
ministrative reform-plans which were all more or less alike in sub- 
stance, although their wording gave rise to eternal dissension among 
the friends of Turkey. To his mind the important question was to 
know what the ambitious politicians of Austria and Russia were 
secretly contemplating. To explain his meaning he would begin from 
the beginning. 

Germany had no special interests in Turkey, but the greatest in 
European Peace, which in this case depended on good relations be- 
tween Austria and Russia. He had left the initiative of dealing with 
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the insurrection question to them, and when agreed promised his 
support. Meanwhile he had noted, while at Varzin, with the greatest 
surprise the tone of the independent German Press, which did the 
honours of European Turkey in favour of Austria ““whose Mission” 
as they called it “lay down the Danube”’ and whose future conquests 
in the East Germany would approve and support. To his mind a mis- 
sion down the Danube, which was a navigable River, might well end 
in the Black Sea,—but that was neither here nor there—the German 
Press would have it that Austria must occupy the territory the Sultan 
was about to lose. To counteract the evil effects these Articles were 
producing, he ordered the declaration I had alluded to, to be pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Reichsanzeiger”’ and had conscientiously acted upon it 
ever since. 

Of course at Vienna and St. Petersburgh the Articles were at- 
tributed to him by his enemies, and the declaration to the Emperor 
—all of which was untrue. 

Meanwhile Austria and Russia had made their plans and submitted 
them to the guaranteeing Powers and the Question was about to enter 
into a new phase. 

On this new phase, namely the administration of the Austro-Rus- 
sian remedy to the sick man, he wished for a previous confidential 
agreement with Your Lordship in the general interest of harmony 
in the European Concert, as well as in the special interest of Germany, 
to whom the friendship of England was quite as essential as that of 
her Northern Allies. Having no special German interests to guard in 
Turkey he was at liberty to support those of England if Her Majesty’s 
Government wished for his support in coming events, in which case 
he thought his influence might be beneficially exercised both at Vienna 
and at St. Petersburgh. 

At present Prince Gortchakow, Count Andrassy and himself were 
agreed and acting cordially together, but there were ambitious men 
in Russia and Austria who might interfere. 

For ought he knew the late visit of Archduke Albrecht, the sworn 
Enemy of Germany, to St. Petersburgh might have been the occasion 
of an attempt to sow discord between Russia and Germany. 

The danger he apprehended most in Austria was the downfall of 
the present Administration. Andrassy, as a Hungarian, resisted the 
annexation policy the Slav party were urging on the Emperor, but if 
he fell, we must be prepared to deal with an annexation policy in 
Austria and its consequences in Russia. For his part he was willing to 
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join with England in resisting it or not, as Her Majesty’s Government 
might think best for the good of Europe. Alone, without the support 
of England, he would not resist the annexing tendencies of Austria 
and Russia, in Turkey, because he did not think either of those 
Powers would be strengthened by such increase of territory, or the 
interests of Germany be effected by it. On this question he would 
however reserve his opinion until he knew that of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and through Her Majesty’s Government he also hoped 
to know what the French Government might be disposed to do. He 
would be glad to see France take again a lively interest in Oriental 
matters which might turn her attention from brooding over a war of 
revenge against Germany. He would also welcome the co-operation 
of Italy. If he could thus obtain for Germany the goodwill of England 
and her friends he could look to the future with greater confidence. 

Germany could not well afford to let Austria and Russia become 
too intimate behind her back, nor could she let them quarrel with 
safety to herself. In the event of a quarrel between them, popular 
opinion and sympathy in Germany would probably side with Austria 
which would make a “rancourous”’ and dangerous Enemy of Russia, 
who would then find a willing ally in France to injure Germany. 

If on the other hand Germany took the part of Russia, the conse- 
quences might be fatal to the very existence of Austria, who would go 
to pieces like a ship on a sandbank. 

There remained neutrality—but neutrality would be impossible for 
Germany if her Allies quarrelled and would involve a loss of time 
Germany could not incur as matters stood. 

All these considerations he wished to submit confidentially to Her 
Majesty’s Government and to solicit an exchange of views in return, 
in the hope of being able to co-operate with England for the main- 
tenance of European Peace. 

I said I would communicate with Your Lordship and bring him an 
answer as soon as possible. 

Our conversation lasted for over an hour and a half and I have 
written it down in haste to catch the Post. I must therefore solicit 
Your Lordship’s indulgence if the report is not as clearly expressed 
or as complete as it ought to be, although I believe it to be quite 
correct. 

I have, etc. 

[signed| Ono RussELi" 


't London, Public Record Office MSS, FO 64:850, No. 8 Secret. It is to be noted that 
Biilow’s dispatch of January 4 states that the conversation took place “gestern.” 
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Lord Odo Russell to the Earl of Derby, 
Berlin, January 3, 1876 


My Lorp, 

In closing my preceeding Despatch No. 8 Secret of yesterday’s date, 
I had to solicit Your Lordship’s indulgence for the short comings of a 
Report written in haste to catch the Post, in which I endeavoured to 
give as correct a Précis of a long and important conversation as I 
could within a given space of time. In reading it over today I am re- 
lieved to find little to regret in substance, although much I should like 
to have expressed better and more clearly. I find also that I omitted 
to mention an incidental observation made by Prince Bismarck, 
which is curious. 

He said that from his private information it resulted that Prince 
Gortchakow boasted of having established more intimate and con- 
fidential relations with Her Majesty’s Government than had ever 
existed between Russia and England before, whilst on the other hand 
Count Andrassy manifested a deeprooted distrust of England, diffi- 
cult to explain or account for. He asked if I could account for it,—I 
said I could not. 

The impression left on my mind by this conversation is that Prince 
Bismarck means what he says, and really desires a frank and cordial 
understanding with England for the following reasons: 

When he invented the alliance of the three Northern Powers, he 
intended to play his two Allies against each other, using both to bully 
Europe for his own glory. 

Outwitted by Prince Gortchakow last May, he had the humiliation 
before all the world to be bound over to keep the peace by Russia. 

From that moment Russia commanded the sympathies of the 
Peace-loving Powers and took the lead of the Northern Alliance,— 
Austria grew more intimate with Russia than with Germany, Prince 
Bismarck felt isolated, the tripartite Alliance became a burden to him, 
and he vowed revenge. 

And now he thinks he sees his way to it in Turkey. 

If Russia alone, or Russia and Austria combined, wanted something 
in Turkey England objected to, he could throw over his Northern 
Allies and in the name of Peace and of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, give the full moral support of Germany to England to main- 
tain the “‘status quo.”’ If then, in his turn, he could bind over Russia 
to keep the peace, his revenge would be complete. 

Should, however, the combination not be realized, he has at least 
laid the foundation stone of a cordial understanding with England in 
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the interest of peace, threatened at present by a revival of the Orien- 
tal Question. 

Allied to Russia and Austria alone, Germany can be dragged by 
them against her wish and will into War. 

United with England to prevent War in the East, Germany regains 
her independence and her control over Russia and Austria. 

I have, etc. 

[signed] Opo Russe.” 


Lord Odo Russell to the Earl of Derby, 
Berlin, February 1, 1876 
My Lorp, 

With reference to my despatches Nos 8 and 9 Secret of the 2nd and 
3rd ultimo, I have the honour to state that Prince Bismarck, who is ill, 
expressed a wish that I should again call on him. 

The following is a précis of the results of a very long conversation, 
in which I was careful in my replies not to go beyond the usual as- 
surances that England would ever be ready to co-operate with Ger- 
many for the maintenence of peace, and the “Status Quo” in Europe, 
so as in no way to commit Her Majesty’s Government in the absence 
of special instructions from Your Lordship. 

Prince Bismarck began by thanking me for the copy of Your Lord- 
ship’s note to Count Beust, and expressed great regret that Your 
Lordship’s message through the German Ambassador in London, ask- 
ing for delay until the instructions to Sir Henry Elliot had reached 
Constartinople, had not come a few days sooner when he could have 
insisted at Vienna on the required delay, but, not hearing from Your 
Lordship earlier, he had been obliged to yield to the wishes of the 
Austrian Government for immediate action. 

Prince Bismarck then spoke earnestly and impressively of the im- 
portance he attaches to a timely understanding between our two 
Governments. He begged I would again assure Your Lordship that 
Germany having no direct interests in the East, he is willing to 
further the interests of the friends of Germany who will support him 
in maintaining the peace of Europe. 

Believing as he does, that England is the Power most directly and 
sincerely interested in the maintenance of peace, he anxiously desires 

2 P.R.O. MSS, FO 64:850, No. 9, Secret. Lord Derby’s only reply, so far as the 
official records show, was merely a polite acknowledgement of Bismarck’s overture. 
(Derby to Russell, ibid, FO 64:846, No. 14 Secret [telegram] and No. 16 Secret, Janu- 
ary 6, 1876). 
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and solicits a thorough understanding with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so as to be well prepared before complications arise, to give his 
full support to the peace policy of England in the East. 

England desires, and Germany requires peace while Austria and 
Russia have conflicting interests in the East, which may at any 
moment lead to sudden and serious differences between them,—when 
Germany, unable to agree with both, or to stand aloof and be neutral, 
may have to take sides; and in so doing a previous knowledge of the 
views of her Majesty’s Government would enable him, by adopting 
those views and making them his own, to secure beforehand the moral 
support of England, in seeking to keep the peace between Austria and 
Russia in Turkey. 

As matters now stand, he hears from Vienna that Count Andrassy’s 
position is threatened by the Court Military Party, headed by the 
Archduke Albrecht, and by the Anti-Hungarian party led by Herr 
von Schmerling. It is evident that a change of policy, or a change of 
ministry, in Austria might alter her present relations with Russia 
and Germany over night, and he, therefore, earnestly hopes that Her 
Majesty’s Government will use their moral influence in Vienna to 
keep Count Andrassy in office, if such be possible. 

The Emperor of Russia, in whose friendship and peaceful intentions 
he had no reason as yet to doubt, confided to Prince Reuss that the 
Archduke Albrecht—a bitter enemy of Germany—had warned him 
of the danger of hostile surprises on the part of Germany, and had 
said that he would himself not die happy unless he could once beat 
the Prussians in open battle. 

These insinuations sufficiently showed the spirit of the Court Mili- 
tary Party, now contending for political power in Austria. 

I have, etc. 

[signed] Opo Russe." 


13 P.R.O. MSS, FO 64:850, No. 56, Secret. The arrival in London of Russell’s dis- 
patches from Berlin created great interest in the inner circle of British politics, already 
nervous and petulant about the treatment received at the hands of the imperial league. 
The discussion went on in London during January and well into February before the 
foreign secretary was ready to make a reply. Russell himself was in favor of an under- 
standing with Germany, and he urged that no time be lost in telling Bismarck of Eng- 
land’s readiness to co-operate. Disraeli likewise was ready for an understanding. Queen 
Victoria, too, impressed by the arguments of Lord Odo and urged on by her prime min- 
ister, became enthusiastic and wrote to Lord Derby, trying to impress upon him the 
necessity of an exchange of views (G. E. Buckle, Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series 
[New York, 1926], II, 443-44). But the Conservative noble was too confirmed in his 
native inactivity and suspicions to be easily moved by the enthusiasm of colleagues and 
sovereign (cf. Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1913], II, 95). 
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The Earl of Derby to Lord Odo Russell, 
Foreign Office, February 12, 1876 


My Lorp, 


In the course of a conversation which passed between the German 
Ambassador and myself on the 11th instant, I took the opportunity 
of expressing to him in strong terms the satisfaction which Her Majes- 
ty’s Government derived from the recently expressed wish of Prince 
Bismarck to act in concert with England, and to invite a free and 
unreserved interchange of opinions on the various questions of the 
day. I said that if I had hitherto abstained from discussing the ques- 
tion of future steps to be taken at Constantinople or elsewhere in the 
event of the Austrian proposals failing to accomplish their purpose, 
and of the consequent continuance of hostilities, my silence had not 
been due to intentional reserve or distrust, but solely to the difficulty 
which I felt in laying down principles which were to guide our action, 
when the future appeared so uncertain, and when circumstances might 
vary from day to day. I could only indicate in general terms the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Government first, that any disturbance 
of the territorial status quo would be unadvisable and dangerous, as 
one rectification of frontiers could not fail to lead to another, and 
when a policy of annexation was once entered upon, no one could 
foresee where it would end. 

Next, I thought that in the extremely critical position in which 
the Turkish Empire was placed, we could not afford to be too reticent 
as to giving advice, or too scrupulous as to urging its adoption strongly. 
Do what we might, the danger was great, but while any prospect of 
overcoming it remained, our duty was to persevere. 

Some discussion followed as to the possible action of other Euro- 
pean Powers, in the course of which Count Miinster informed me that 
his Government believed the position of Count Andrassy as Minister 
to be precarious, and his policy consequently in danger of being re- 
versed. There was a combination, he said, of parties against Count 
Andrassy, which might at any time lead to his overthrow. This result 
would be deeply regretted, both at Berlin and Vienna. I said that it 
was not the English habit to interfere, however indirectly, in the 
internal affairs of other countries, nor could we in this case do so with 
the slightest effect; but I entirely agreed with the German Govern- 
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ment that the substitution at Vienna of what would probably be an 
absolutist and warlike policy for one which, like the present, was 
pacific and constitutional, would be a misfortune to Europe. 

D."4 


The Earl of Derby to Lord Odo Russell, 
Foreign Office, February 12, 1876 


My Lorp, 

In my Despatch No 115 marked Confidential, of the 12th instant, 
I have repeated the principal heads of a conversation between Count 
Miinster and myself on the subject of Prince Bismarck’s offer to co- 
operate with Her Majesty’s Government in regard to Eastern affairs. 
I have little to add to the statement which I made to Count Miinster 
as to the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and I would wish Your 
Excellency to use similar language to Prince Bismarck on any occa- 
sion that may arise for discussing the subject. 

It is unnecessary to point out to Your Excellency that England 
desires no exclusive alliances, nor do the principles of English policy 
admit of such being contracted. The principal object of Her Majesty’s 
Government is, and must be, the maintenance of European peace. 
This object may, in certain circumstances, be materially promoted 
by a cordial understanding and by concerted action between Germany 
and England, and the line of policy thus indicated would undoubtedly 
recommend itself to the sympathies as well as to the judgment of the 
English people. It is one, however, which, desirable as it may be in 
principle, cannot be definitively adopted without a clearer knowledge 
than we now possess of the motives which have led to Prince Bis- 
marck’s recent overtures, and of the expectations which he, and the 
Government which he represents, may have formed of the results of 
the understanding proposed by him. You will make it your duty to 

14 P.R.O. MSS, FO 64:846, No. 115, Confidential. Disraeli read over this dispatch 
and did not like it. He found it lacking in something and felt its effect to be “rather 
chilling.” Therefore he drew up a concluding paragraph of his own which he sent to 
the foreign secretary, but Derby pointed out in reply that he was simply recording a 
conversation, and was therefore unwilling to make the change. He did agree, however, 
to incorporate the prime minister’s draft into a separate dispatch later when he could 
learn more through private letters from Berlin (W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli [New York, 1920], VI, 21-22). The subsequent communica- 
tion to Russell does incorporate the Disraeli suggestion, but it reflects no less the hesita- 
tions and suspicions which were Derby’s abiding traits. 
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ascertain the truth on these points, and you will lose no opportunity 
of inviting from Prince Bismarck the fullest and most unreserved dis- 


closure of his intentions and ideas. 
p.5 


Lord Odo Russell to the Earl of Derby, 
Berlin, February 19, 1876 


My Lorp, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s 
despatches Nos 115 and 117 of the 12th and 16th instant. 

I called on Prince Bismarck, and told him that I had been instruct- 
ed by Your Lordship to express to His Highness the satisfaction which 
Her Majesty’s Government derived from the wish he had intimated 
to act in concert with England, and to invite a free and unreserved 
interchange of opinions on the various questions of the day. 

If your Lordship, I said, had hitherto abstained from discussing the 
question of the future steps to be taken at Constantinople, or else- 
where, in the event of the Austrian proposals failing to accomplish 
their purpose, and of the consequent continuance of hostilities, your 
silence had not been due to intentional reserve, but solely to the diffi- 
culty which Your Lordship felt in laying down principles which were 
to guide the action of Her Majesty’s Government, when the future 
appeared so uncertain, and when circumstances might vary from day 
to day. 

Your Lordship, I said, could now only indicate in general terms the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. First—that any disturbance 
of the territorial “Status quo” would be unadvisable and dangerous, 
as one rectification of frontiers could not fail to lead to another, and 
when a policy of annexation was once entered upon no one could fore- 
see where it would end. Next—Your Lordship thought, that in the 
extremely critical position in which the Turkish Empire was placed, 
Her Majesty’s Government could not afford to be too reticent as to 
giving advice, or too scrupulous as to urging its adoption strongly. 
Do what we might the danger was great, but while the prospect of 
overcoming it remained, our duty was to persevere. 

In regard to the opinion expressed to me about Count Andrassy’s 
position by Prince Bismarck, I said that Your Lordship entirely agreed 
with him that the substitution at Vienna of what would probably be 
an absolutist and warlike policy, for one which, like the present, was 


16 P.R.O. MSS, FO 64:846, No. 117, Confidential. 
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pacific and constitutional would be a misfortune to Europe, but that 
it was not the English habit to interfere, however indirectly, in the 
internal affairs of other Countries, nor could Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do so with the slightest effect. 

Prince Bismarck acknowledged Your Lordship’s message in reply 
to his with cordial expressions of thanks, and added that all he had 
asked for was the faculty of exchanging ideas confidentially with Her 
Majesty’s Government in case of danger. At the present moment, he 
said, the general aspect of affairs was satisfactory, and if the Insurrec- 
tion in Bosnia was suppressed before the spring set in, he thought the 
Eastern Question could be dismissed from our minds for some time 
to come. 

In regard to Count Andrassy’s position he was also happy to say 
that the latest news from Vienna was reassuring, and that the posi- 
tion of the Hungarians, in general, had been strengthend by the atti- 
tude lately assumed towards their opponents by the Emperor. He 
hoped this improved state of things might be lasting. He fully ap- 
preciated the policy of Her Majesty’s Government not to interfere, 
however indirectly, in the internal affairs of other countries, and he 
had but lately experienced the danger of interfering, for he had awak- 
ened the susceptibilities of the Emperor Francis Joseph, in trying to 
support Count Andrassy too warmly. More circumspection would be 
necessary in the future. Unfortunately Germany had enemies in 
Austria near the Throne always at work to excite their Emperor’s 
suspicions. Besides the Poles, the Czechs, and the Slavs generally, 
the Ultramontanes were anti-German in sentiment. The latter were 
as favourable as the former to an annexation policy, because they 
hoped to eradicate the Mahommedan element and make Roman 
Catholic provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which the Hungarians 
alone could prevent. 

I said that although some of our leading Newspapers appeared to 
urge Austria to occupy those Provinces, a disturbance of the terri- 
torial “Status quo,” as I had observed before, would be very unfavour- 
ably looked upon by the people of England; and I asked whether he 
had heard of any intention on the part of Russia to try and recover 
the Dobrutscha which she had lost by the Crimean War. 

Prince Bismarck said he had not yet heard the question alluded to, 
but as far as he knew Prince Gortchakow, he could quite conceive the 
thought to be in his mind. Prince Gortchakow was now too old to go 
in for conquest,—he had no such ambition, but he would delight in 
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a repetition of his Black Sea policy to recover, by diplomatic skill, 
what the Treaty of Paris had taken from Russia in 1856. 

Prince Bismarck then went on to say, that his reason for wishing 
for a frank and frequent exchange of ideas with Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on the Eastern question, resulted from his conviction that 
England and Germany were the two Powers best able to prevent 
mischief, if things took a threatening turn. 

Austria and Russia, and even France and Italy, had special inter- 
ests in the East about which they might some day quarrel, whilst 
Germany had none. England had a legitimate right to the road to 
India, which Germany cordially supported, and both wished for noth- 
ing but peace in the East, and so he believed that England and Ger- 
many were the two Powers naturally called upon to keep order among 
those whose interests were special and conflicting. 

To prevent war there were, in his opinion, two ways of dealing with 
the Eastern Question. The first was that all the Powers should agree, 
as long as possible, to work cordially together to maintain the terri- 
torial “Status Quo”’, as they are doing now, honestly, sincerely, and, 
he hoped, successfully. 

But circumstances might arise in Turkey unfavourable to a main- 
tenance of our present peace policy. 

If the insurrection continued, Montenegro might claim more terri- 
tory with access to the sea, or union with Servia. Russia might sup- 
port these pretensions, and Austria oppose them, and other dangerous 
questions might ensue, to which even the combined influence of Eng- 
land and Germany might not find a pacific solution. 

If then peace became impossible without territorial modifications, 
the second way of dealing with the Eastern question might come into 
operation. 

It consisted equally in agreeing and working cordially together to 
maintain the peace of Europe, not by upholding the territorial “Status 
Quo”, but by amicably settling what should be done with Turkey 
to satisfy the Powers concerned, instead of going to war about it. He 
would be the last man to stand in the way of any reasonable arrange- 
ment that would secure the blessings of Peace to Europe for a long 
series of years. He could do so with the better grace since Germany, 
being territorially satiated, had nothing to claim in return from her 
neighbours but peace and goodwill for her services. Indeed he would 
not even allow dynastic interests to interfere, and he would recall 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern from Roumania, if his presence stood 
in the way of any really desirable pacific settlement. 
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To obtain the friendly co-operation of France in a pacific settle- 
ment of the Eastern question, as also that of Italy, he would gladly, 
with the consent of Her Majesty’s Government, meet their wishes 
half way, whatever they were. 

These were, generally speaking, his present ideas on the Eastern 
question, subject to confidential discussion with Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, if things went wrong, and the Bosnian insurrection was not 
crushed before next spring. 

I thanked Prince Bismarck for the frankness with which he had 
communicated his views to me, and asked whether he could specify 
in what manner his Allies would want to deal with European Turkey 
if things came to the worst. 

He said he could not, nor would he raise so delicate and so danger- 
ous a subject by enquiry, before its discussion became unavoidable. 

I asked whether Germany would not object to Russia holding the 
mouths of the Danube. 

Prince Bismarck said that Germany could afford to be indifferent 
to any territorial arrangement in European Turkey, so long as her 
Friends were satisfied and peace secured. All he wanted at present was 
the power to communicate freely and frankly with Your Lordship 
when he saw rocks ahead, and the assurance that he might reckon 
on the co-operation of Her Majesty’s Government in trying to steer 
clear of them. 

The impression left on my mind by this conversation is that Prince 
Bismarck has no positive or fixed plan of action yet in his mind, 
but wishes to be prepared for any contingency, as he rather dreads 
too great an intimacy between Russia and Austria, which might 
isolate Germany in regard to Eastern Affairs. 

I shall not fail to invite Prince Bismarck’s further confidence, and 
endeavour to ascertain his intentions and ideas on these grave ques- 
tions, whenever a favourable opportunity enables me to do so, in 
obedience to Your Lordship’s instructions No 117 of the 16th instant. 

I have, etc. 

[signed] Opo Russe.u"* 


16 P.R.O. MSS, FO 64:850, No. 76, Most Confidential. There has been no little 
interest among certain historians in an alleged mission of Luther Bucher, close friend 
and confidant of Prince Bismarck, to England around the middle of December, 1875, 
for the purpose of proposing an Anglo-German alliance. The one authentic reference 
to this mission is found in a letter from Mtinster, German ambassador in London in 
1875-76, to Baron Eckardstein under the date of Paris, April 14, 1898, in which he 
writes that Bismarck wanted an alliance with England and sent Bucher on a secret 
mission to London in 1875 to discuss its possibilities. Contrary to the advice of Miins- 
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ter, Bucher engaged the British ministers in a discussion and received a rejection for 
his efforts (H. Freiherr von Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen und politische Denkwiirdig- 
keiten [Leipzig, 1919-20], I, 296). In this letter no mention is made of an exact date for 
the appearance of Bucher in London nor is the purpose of the alliance intimated. But 
Eckardstein, without advancing further evidence, states that the time was the middle 
of December (‘‘gegen Mitte Dezember’) and that the purpose of the discussion was to 
pave the way for an understanding with reference to Germany’s future colonial and 
economic expansion in co-operation with the British empire (ibid., I, 308). 

In the German archives, according to the editors of Die Grosse Politik (IV, 4, foot- 
note continued from preceding page), there is no reference at all to this mission. The 
foreign office archives in the Public Record Office in London likewise contain no 
confirming evidence. 

Miinster’s letter and Eckardstein’s elaboration of it are hardly convincing evidence 
of themselves. Before one can build up a satisfactory hypothesis, as Felix Rachfahl 
attempts to do, for example (Deutschland und die Weltpolitik (Stuttgart, 1923], I, 84), 
more information must be had. Miinster’s letter was written over twenty years after 
the alleged events transpired. Although he states that the refusal did not prevent Bis- 
marck’s making other attempts, he does not make mention of the conversation with 
Lord Odo Russell which Biilow reported to him on January 4. Unless Bucher were 
directly involved in the January-February negotiations—and there is no evidence of 
that from either German or English sources—it seems strange that Miinster, in this 
connection, should have ignored the January advance. 

Friedrich Frahm (“England und Russland in Bismarcks Biindnispolitik,” Archiv 
fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1927, Heft 4, p. 382) has advanced the hypothesis that Bucher 
was in England in January or February for the purpose of elaborating Bismarck’s prop- 
osition to Russell. In the note exchange between Disraeli and Derby on February 15, 
1876, Frahm sees a special significance in these two sentences, the first from the hand 
of the prime minister, and the second from the foreign secretary’s: “I will not return the 
drt. despatch to Mr. V. Lister, but to yourself”; and “The draft I sent you is a mere 
record of a conversation which took place, and which I thought it as well to set down” 
(Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, 21-22). He comments as follows: “Dies Protokoll 
kann sich nur auf eine Aussprache eines deutschen Vertrauensmannes mit Derby 
beziehen, also doch wohl Buchers im Dezember oder Anfang Februar.”” On January 26, 
he adds by way of supporting evidence, Bucher was granted a special salary increase 
for certain useful services. In 1870 he was in Spain under an assumed name, and in 
England in 1881 likewise incognito. Consequently, Frahm assumes, on this occasion he 
was the Mr. V. Lister to whom Disraeli did not return the dispatch. There are two ob- 
jections to such a conclusion. The first is that Mr. V. Lister was assistant under-secre- 
tary of state in the British foreign office. The second, in the light of the foregoing docu- 
ments, is that the “conversation which took place” was, in all probability the one re- 
ported to Russell as having taken place between Derby and Miinster on February 11. 











THE LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 
REFORMATION 


HE tradition crystallized long ago that the religious reformation of 
the sixteenth century was soon suppressed in Spain and Italy, and 
that its history therefore was at an end in those countries by the time 
the confessional wars began in France and elsewhere north of the Alps. As 
a matter of fact, its real importance began when it ceased to operate in the 
two peninsulas and became a motive force in the evolution of the religious 
thought of other lands. The stream of Spanish mysticism flowing through 
Italy, on whose soil mysticism was an exotic growth, mingled with the cooler 
currents setting in from the study of Plato and Aristotle, crossed the Alps, 
and swelled that which proceeded from the Netherlands, becoming a flood 
not to be dammed even by the new scholasticism and the formalization of the 
doctrines of the reformed churches. “Anabaptists,” whether of southern or of 
northern origin, became identified with the championship of the right of 
private judgment; and the southern group aroused apprehensions by its radi- 
cal theology just as the northern one gave umbrage by its social doctrines. It 
follows that the studies of the reformation in Italy are concerned, for the most 
part, with the history of persecution, since it was in Italy that the counter- 
reformation was challenged and that the question of tolerance was raised 
above every other by the suppression of the movement. The counter-refor- 
mation was itself a southern product; for the Jesuits were born of Spanish 
mysticism, the Roman Inquisition was inspired by Spanish example and 
Italian in scope, and the Council of Trent was directed by Italians and its 
success was due to them. But apart from the history of persecution, the in- 
creasing desire to present the subject as a whole, analyzing the elements of 
its inception as well as the grounds of its suppression, has raised up exponents 
both on the liberal and the conservative Catholic side. These have not wholly 
neglected the study of the movement north of the Alps; but in general, trans- 
alpine scholars have concerned themselves more with the religious movement 
in Italy than Italian scholars have concerned themselves with the correspond- 
ing movement abroad. In a consideration of the literature of the Italian 
reformation, we have, first, works attempting a view of the movement as 
a whole; second, works on the counter-reformation or Catholic reaction; 
third, works on the humanists, theologians, and mystics of sixteenth-century 
Italy. What is said here about the first is not restricted to recent works, since 
a certain curiosity is satisfied in tracing the efforts of students to shape the 
subject into a comprehensible whole; but in regard to the second and third, 
there is an attempt to arrange the books on those subjects which have ap- 
peared since 1914. 
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Italian historians have repeatedly deplored the lack of an adequate treat- 
ment of this event in their history. Ernesto Masi said in 1876: 

Eppure la nostra grande scuola storica sdegnd di consacrargli una sola delle sue 
pagine immortali! E grazia se accenna a Lutero, la cui riforma le pare una ribellione di 
frati, faccenda da lasciare che se la districhi il Papa, e ne serbino memoria gli annalisti 
della sua Chiesa. Quanto ai protestanti italiani, tutt’al pid si registra il nome di qual- 
cuno di essi per ricordare che fu abbruciato; ma i gemiti, che s’innalzano tra le fiamme 
ed il fumo di quei roghi nulla dicono ne alla mente ne al cuore dello storico umanista. 
Esso disprezza il Papa, ma trova altrettanto giusto che il Papa si sbarazzi dei suoi 
nemici. 

Masi deplores the failure of historians who followed the school of Balbo, 
Manzoni, and Gioberti to fill the gap. There were more foreigners than Ital- 
ians to write of the Italian reformation, and these wrote in the interests of a 
polemic now Catholic, now Protestant, not with a historical point of view and 
not with the object of determining the importance and the limits of the Protes- 
tant movement in Italy and its relations to political history and the history 
of Italian thought. He observes that the movement preserves, in such mono- 
graphs as have been written and documents as have been compiled, the 
aspect of detached episodes not related to the moral and political life of the 
country. A chapter on it might bear for superscription the verses of Ariosto: 

Lasciate questo canto, che senz’esso 
Pué star l’istoria e non sara men chiara. 


[““Leave out this part discarding all fear 
Lest the story without it be any less clear’’].! 


Battistella said in 1890 that a good history of the religious reform had not 
yet appeared, and explained his meaning to be that, instead of showing 
why the doctrines of the innovators beyond the Alps did not take hold, the 
historian should explain if and how much such doctrines were received and 
give us a complete, positive, impartial story such as to cancel from our minds 
the old error that in Italy it is almost useless to speak of the reformation with 
which France, Germany, Switzerland, England, Flanders, and Scandinavia 
were seething. Such a history is lacking because but few documents have been 
accumulated as yet, and because the preparatory stage had not been passed.? 

Twenty years later Tacchi-Venturi declared that vast researches accom- 
plished in the archives during the preceding ten years gave hope for the his- 
tory of the progress of the reformation in Italy which many desired,’ and 
made his own contribution according to his lights, as will be seen. 


1E. Masi, “I Burlamacchi,”’ in his Studi sulla riforma in Italia nel secolo XVI 
(Bologna, 1876), pp. 68-69. 

2 Piero Chiminelli, Bibliografia della storia della riforma religiosa in Italia (Rome, 
1921), pp. 5-6. 

3 P. Tacchi-Venturi, Storia della compagnia di Gesi in Italia, I (Rome and Milan, 
1910), 305-6. This first volume is concerned with the religious life of Italy in the six- 
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The earliest efforts to write the history of the reformation in Italy were 
those of foreigners, first of the Dutchman, Daniel Gerdesius,‘ and second of 
the Scot, Thomas McCrie.5 The former inaugurated the method by which it 
became usual to narrate the events of the movement, and produced a work 
of collective biography. McCrie attempted something more comprehensive as 
well as more analytical, but betrays a point of view that might be denomi- 
nated “catastrophic,” as his title indeed implies. Yet the interest in the sub- 
ject just at the time the revolutionary movements were gathering headway 
against the system of Metternich is demonstrated by its translation into 
French and Spanish and Italian. That which formed a watershed between 
the work of McCrie and the first attempt to give unity to the Italian reforma- 
tion by focusing it on a single figure was Ranke’s History of the popes, founda- 
tion of all subsequent studies of the Catholic reaction, which was one aspect 
of the Italian reformation. It was an English lady, a Mrs. Young, who made 
an industrious and sincere, and not unskilful, effort to place the Italian Luth- 
er. Her two volumes appeared in the year of the establishment of the kingdom 
of Italy,® but her hero, Aonio Paleario (in spite of the enthusiasm of his later 
biographer, Morpurgo), has ceased to have the importance she attributed to 
him now that he is known not to have been the author of the Beneficio della 
morte di Cristo. All of these writers were Protestants as well as foreigners, 
and all were victims of the prepossession that the Italian reformation was 
synonymous with the progress of Lutheranism and Calvinism in the penin- 
sula. Even Mrs. Young does not assign an independent importance to Italian 
humanism as she might have done in consideration of the literary significance 
of Paleario; and Italian humanism is a force to be estimated, especially its 
philosophy. 

Two Italian works of collective biography followed. The first was the work 
of a would-be liberal Catholic scholar whose work is identified with the for- 
mative years of United Italy and with the first Italian university to teach 
Italian history, that of Turin. Cesare Canti was a widely read and not too 
accurate, because very busy, historian; but reformation studies in Italy owe 
not a little to him, for his contribution in this field’? was based on much manu- 
script material, in the use of which he often jars with unsupported date or 
fact. The work claims not to be a connected history, but only Discorsi storici, 
such as he delivered to his students. The somewhat similar work of Emilio 


teenth century, and is an elaboration of an earlier essay by the author on that subject. 
The alternative title then is La vita religiosa in Italia durante la prima eta della com- 
pagnia di Gest (as on page 461 below). 

4D. Gerdesius, Specimen Italiae reformatae (Leyden, 1765). 

5 T. McCrie, History of the progress and the extinction of the reformation in Italy in the 
sixteenth century (Edinburgh, 1827). 

6M. Young, Life and times of Aonio Paleario (2 vols.; London, 1860). 

7C. Canta, Gli eretici d'Italia (3 vols.; Turin, 1865-66). 
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Comba’ has about the same merits and demerits, for if Canti’s religion inter- 
fered with his judgment, so too did that of the Waldensian pastor, though he 
is less diffuse and repetitious, without covering as much ground. 

With Comba it was natural to connect the reformation in Italy with the 
earliest “Protestant” movement, since it was the Waldensian denomination 
which he served. He was the first, at any rate, to emphasize the indigenous 
character of the reformation in Italy when he derived it from the earliest 
protest of the anti-sacerdotalists, giving it that broader character which it 
has in the Protestant histories and which Tacchi-Venturi opposes. His Storia 
della riforma® remained incomplete at his death, however; and the first Italian 
to complete a detailed sguardo d’insieme was the eminent Emanuele Rodo- 
canachi, a Livornese nobleman of Greek extraction whose numerous works 
have been written consistently in French. Rodocanachi’s two volumes," 
which show acquaintance with the vast amount of new material which had 
become accessible (as Tacchi-Venturi had said), were nevertheless disappoint- 
ing to those who had hoped for a competent synthesis of the various aspects 
of the subject in the light of archival as well as monograph material. The two 
questions of the progress of reform and the attitude of the papal government 
toward it are taken up in separate volumes and not related to each other; 
and though the attempt is made to show the importance of humanism, 
mysticism, and transalpine theology on Italian thought, it is evident that the 
author considers the movement very much like the reformation elsewhere, 
and as caused by the corruption of the clergy—not by humanists, mystics, and 
theologians. Granting the difficulty of finding a coign of vantage from which 
to survey the whole, much more could have been done with the material of 
which the impressive mass is attested by his bibliography and footnotes. 

Without attempting a comprehensive work, as did Rodocanachi, a long 
succession of Italian writers have committed themselves to résumés of the 
epoch in Italy as chapters of monographs on special phases of the reformation. 
Thus Giuseppe de Leva," Ernesto Masi,'* Paolo Negri,'"* Edmondo Solmi,"“ 


8 E. Comba, I nostri protestanti avanti la riforma (Florence, 1895) and I nostri protes- 
tanti durante la riforma (Florence, 1897). 

® Florence, 1881. Only Volume I published. 

10 La réforme en Italie, Part I (Paris, 1920); Part II (Paris, 1921). 

" Storia documentata di Carlo V in correlazione all’Italia (5 vols.; Venice, Padua, 
Bologna, 1863-96). It remained incomplete when the author died without finishing it. 

2 “La riforma,” in the volume La rita italiana nel cinquecénto (Florence, 1893), pp. 
34-64. 

13 “Note e documenti per la storia della riforma in Italia,”’ in Reale Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino, Atti anno 1909-1910 (Turin, 1910), “I. Venezia e Istria; IT. Ber- 
nardino Ochino.”’ 

“La fuga di Bernardino Ochino,” in Bulletino senese di storia patria, anno X V—1908 
(Siena, 1908). 
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Pietro Tacchi-Venturi,"* Giuseppe Morpurgo,"* and Piero Chiminelli,” while 
Canti himself devotes a discorso to such a résumé, in the afore-mentioned 
Eretici.* It may be gathered from these essays that the problems they attack 
in attempting to summarize the movement are the place in it of the disciplin- 
ary reform; the character of the doctrinal reform, how far it was imported 
and how far indigenous; and how deeply sympathy with the attack on the 
church penetrated beyond the aristocracy of intellect. None of them examine 
the possible influence of mysticism. 

De Leva dissociated the Patarini and the Waldensians, Catharine of Siena 
and Francis of Assisi, from the reformation proper. The protest against abuses 
was not an impulse to revolt, a principle of action. The humanists who repre- 
sented the new force should have found the proper application of the new ideas 
to practical life, but failed to do so. These two factors, humanism and the 
criticism of abuses, produced skeptical cultured classes and derisive ignorant 
masses; and the only constructive result was the development of a sentiment 
of form and beauty determined by pagan models. This sentiment created, 
on the one hand, the prodigies of art and the rudiments of experimental sci- 
ence and, on the other, the license of ideas and customs which is reflected in 
the literature initiated by Boccaccio and culminating in Pietro Aretino. 
Pomponazzi was the result in philosophy and Machiavelli in politics. Italian 
letterati abhorred a Savonarola because he inveighed against the pope who 
gave them dignities and employment, and Guicciardini would not indulge a 
secret inclination toward Luther for the same reason. The Italian renaissance 
took away the desire to follow the great movement from which issued, re- 
tempered, the young nations of Europe.’* This was the view when in 1876 
Masi called for a historian of the Italian reformation. But it seemed to him 
that the movement in Italy has a historic importance aside from the question 
why it did not reach the point which would have spelled victory for it. He 
denies that there is a parallelism between the German and the Italian move- 
ments. In Italy, the reform was an aspect of the contest with the papacy 
and derived, without doubt, from that ancient and constant revolt of the 
Italian mind which runs from Arnold of Brescia to Savonarola, from the 
Socini to Pomponazzi, from Galileo to modern science. But it played out when 
it stirred no political interest; Florence did not become an Italian Geneva, 
and the movement did not descend from the heights of a philosophical opin- 
ion to give national life and to transform three centuries of European history. 


15 La vita religiosa in Italia durante la prima eta della compagnia di Gest (Rome, 
1910). 

16 Un umanista martire; Aonio Paleario (Citta di Castello, 1912). 

17 [l contributo dell’ Italia alla riforma religiosa in Europa, reviewed in Rivista storica 
ttaliana, XLII (1925), 93. 

8 Vol. I, XLVIIL. 


49 De Leva, op. cit., Vol. ITI, chap. v. 
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Nevertheless, if one is to hear the heart of Italy beat during the centuries of 
servitude, it is necessary to turn to the Italian reformers. 

Gli ultimi custodi della dignitaé umana nella seconda meta del secolo XVI ed in 
buona parte del seguente, sono quei protestanti e quei filosofi, nei quali é segno ancora 
di vita nuova, amore di verita e di bene, armonia d’azione e di pensiero.” 


In 1893, Masi considers the Italian movement as the repercussion of the 
Lutheran movement, although the first of the Oratories of Divine Love was 
twenty years older than the appearance of Luther.*' Heretics were regarded 
as pedants; it is the phrase used by Cosimo de’ Medici of Carnesecchi and by 
Cardinal Guidiccioni of the heretics of Lucca. No relationship has been traced 
between the German reform and the political and intellectual history of 
Italy, but the renaissance is the major coefficient of the reformation. Three 
tendencies are to be distinguished—the first associated with Lutheranism but 
transcending it; the second following to the end the generous utopia of con- 
ciliation and ending in defeat; the third undertaking to purge the church and 
triumphing in the Inquisition, the Jesuits, and the Council of Trent. The 
first of these was the least important because society in Italy was indifferent 
to religion. All three are hard to distinguish because the secret of one’s belief 
was jealously kept, but in any case 
la storia della riforma italiana non va considerata soltanto nelle precise e formali ade- 
sioni alle dottrine luterane e calviniste, bensi deve cogliersi ovunque si manifesta in 
anime religiose uno di quei dissensi o una di quelle indiscipline a cui la riforma era certa- 
mente pretesto ed occasione.” 


Negri, referring also to the reputation of the reformers for pedantry, ad- 
mitted that the most recent studies have confirmed what Tiraboschi once 
wrote, namely, that the harness of erudition with which the new opinions 
were clothed deceived not only the better classes but also the learned, con- 
trasted as it was with the reproach of ignorance cast not without reason at the 
clergy. But he protested that it could no longer be said that the Italian people 
were not affected. The truth is that when Germany rose at the call of Luther, 
there ran through Italy also a tremor of excitement which manifested itself 
in every region in a significant variety of forms and of modes, but with the 
result that the formalism which was destroying the spirit of Christianity was 
shaken. The easy deductions which were habitually made up to a few decades 
ago as to the precariousness of a movement which collapsed when confronted 
with the organized repression of the Holy Office, can no longer be received 
with favor. Long and patient researches in archives, carried out tirelessly in 
every city and region of Italy, will bear testimony to the various reactions 
of the Italian people in these years. The people, deprived by the invasions 
from beyond the Alps of the peace and tranquillity which they had enjoyed 
under their own princes, naturally displayed diffidence toward religious in- 


* Masi, “I Burlamacchi,” op. cit., pp. 69-79. 21 Tacchi-Venturi, op. cit., p. 407. 


2 Masi, “La riforma in Italia,” op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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novations coming from the same source. But when they perceived that they 
involved a real change of consciences, a purification and elevation of the spirit 
albeit opposed to the interests of the church, the movement exploded like 
a thunderbolt. This happened at Lucca, at Siena, at Florence, at Perugia, 
in the Romagna, at Ferrara, in Liguria, wherever fervid apostles came forth 
to show the contrast between the simplicity of the Christian doctrine and the 
oppressive splendor masked by corruption. The people are not to be distin- 
guished from the princes in giving sublime examples of abnegation and sacri- 
fice when Rome finally shook herself from her torpor and laid hands on the 
heretics. What would have happened if the princes, united as in Germany 
against the church, had at least tolerated, if not seconded, the popular move- 
meat? Before their disunion and jealousy, joined with the resolute attitude 
of the church, the movement necessarily failed, for the forces of the Italian 
reformers were scattered and unco-ordinated. In Venice, indeed, it has a 
character more decisive and more general than elsewhere, though the govern- 
ment does not deserve the reputation for tolerance which the city enjoys, 
since it was self-interest which dictated her policy. Negri cites evidence to 
show the popular character of the movement—the report of the nuncio 
Mignanelli of the arrest of one who confessed that he only waited for an op- 
portunity to seize a banner and preach the gospel; the assertion of the bishop 
of Lavellina, Fra Tommaso Stella, that the danger comes from the preachers; 
the complaint of Fra Bonaventura da Zara, regarding the Capuchins of the 
Giudecca and their collusion with their brother Capuchins in Germany, 
who are heretics. It was popular protest which caused Vicenza to be rejected 
as the seat of the council. In Istria, the clergy are in rebellion against the 
bishops, except in the cities, where the bishops themselves preach heresy and 
provide the family, the home, and the monastery, with the prohibited books.* 

Solmi’s theme is the contrasted one of the progress of spiritual revival 
among the upper classes, and he illustrates from the Gonzaga archives. In 
Italy the most choice spirits, though they condemned the theoretical and 
practical radicalism of Luther, recognized that there must be more profound 
reasons than appeared at first glance to account for the upheaval of so large a 
part of Europe. They hastened, then, to proclaim the necessity of a more 
active and intimate faith to be substituted for the triumphant incredulity in 
life and in science which the renaissance had attained. The discussions of 
reflective minds in this connection are illustrated by the example of the 
duchess of Urbino, whose diversion in 1537 was to discuss the Bible and the 
principle of free will with Arici and Steuchio, and by that of a letter of Otta- 
viano Lotti in 1538 to Cardinal Gonzaga. In the Sapienza at Rome, it ap- 
pears that the five lecturers on the gospels and the epistles of St. Paul have 
each twice as many auditors as any other lecturer. It is the exposition of 
Augustine or Chrysostom or Jerome which is now employed, and not of Scotus 
or Aquinas. Paolo Giovio is of those who have given themselves up to study, 


°3 Negri, op. cit., pp. 3-11. 
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according to a letter of Nino Sernini to Gonzaga in 1541. Even Aretino com- 
posed his commentary on Genesis and accepted from Alfonso del Vasto the 
commission to compose the lives of St. Thomas and St. Catharine. In the 
Gonzaga archives abound relations of scandals among the clergy, which Solmi 
considers to have had a direct bearing upon the acceptance of Lutheran ideas. 
Since the reform of abuses was the pretext on which Germany declared war on 
the Roman church, the conclusions which had a theological or doctrinal char- 
acter seemed also justified. How great a part in the diffusion of Protestant 
ideas in Lucca and Genoa was played by the scandals among the regular 
canons there, which figure prominently in the letters, is matter for considera- 
tion.” 

Tacchi-Venturi thinks of the reformation as an importation from abroad, 
its means of propagation the printing press, the conversations of letterati 
and other cultivated persons, the pulpit, and the princes, all of which factors 
helped the insidious and satanically clever methods of the disciples of Luther. 
To enumerate, among these, Pole, Contarini, Morone, Badia, Cortese, 
Vittoria Colonna, Catarina Cybd, and others shows the failure to distinguish 
between the partisans of a reform which went no farther than the correction 
of morals and those of a reform which attacked doctrine and was abhorred 
by those who would stop with the correction of morals. As to the book trade, 
Venice was the source of infection, and her nuncio at Rome was admonished 
by Clement VII in 1524, while next year came the prohibition to publish 
anything either in Latin or the vernacular which had not been approved by 
the Master of the Sacred Palace. Lucca followed with provisions for censorship 
from 1525 to 1545. Venice yielded to the extent of decreeing on February 12, 
1543, that books might not be printed or sold which contravened the honor 
of God and the Christian faith, but did not provide against the introduction of 
books printed elsewhere until May 17, 1547. But the republic did not enforce 
its decrees, and it sometimes permitted publication with false name and date. 
Only after the coming of Giovanni della Casa was there a genuine censorship 
inaugurated with the index of prohibited books which was decreed on January 
16, 1549. As to the inundation of heretical books, there is evidence in the 
correspondence of Loyola and Salmeron and others. That it was the reading 
of heretical books which engendered heretical ideas is shown by evidence 
drawn from Castaldo, Ghislieri, and Catarino. Caraffa disapproves of the 
licenses to read them. 

The new doctrines were also disseminated through the conversations of cul- 
tured persons who, not being trained in theological or scholastic science, were 
incompetent to discern truth from falsehood. The conventicles multiplied 
in the years 1530-50 with the growth of the heretical press, the most impor- 
tant being Ferrara, Argenta, Modena, Lucca, and Naples. Tacchi-Venturi 
regards Valdes as insincere because he concealed his “Lutheranism’’; his 
propaganda was insidious in the extreme. His adherents were more deceived 


24 Solmi, op. cit., pp. 3-10. 
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than perverted; and Carnesecchi did not deduce the ultimate conclusions 
from his teachings, as he confessed at his trial. Valdes worked directly only 
on the upper classes; but two of his disciples, Villafranca and Pietro Castilla, 
reached the middle class, as did also Ochino, who had an agent in Rome in 
1543, who, in the guise of a Catholic, gathered news and dispatched it to 
Geneva. 

As to preaching, Julius III complained through Mignanelli to the Venetian 
ambassador in Rome that in Bergamo some artisans went into the country on 
festal days and preached from trees. The chronicler Nassino relates the sing- 
ing of ribald parodies of the litany at Brescia in 1527. The heretical preachers 
made a concerted onslaught on the pulpits; and in Modena in 1541 the Lenten 
preaching was confined to the Duomo, in Bologna to San Petronio and San 
Pietro. On January 14, 1542, Paul III issued a brief to all the Inquisitors 
of the peninsula to watch out for and proceed against those who, in Bologna 
and Milan and many other cities and localities of Italy, were preaching 
heresy. 

Morpurgo distinguishes the disciplinary Catholic reform, the evangelical 
Protestant reform, the revolutionary and political Protestant reform, and 
the theoretical or utopian Protestant reform. The first distinction, he says, 
obvious as it seems, is made only by a few diligent observers like De Leva and 
Tacchi-Venturi. Amante, for instance,” is led by this confusion to make the 
reformation essentially Italian, while Comba finds precursors of it in Dante 
and Boccaccio, in Catharine of Siena, Savonarola, and Pasquino. But Catho- 
lic reform limited itself to disciplinary correction, and from the time of 
Gregory VII (if not St. Peter) to Adrian VI, it went on intermittently. 

The evangelical reformation is a movement totally and radically extrane- 
ous to the Catholic church, since it is opposed to some or all of the doctrines 
affirmed by the Church to be of divine origin. It proposed to cure abuses by 
restoring the primitive apostolic church; and, condemning the Roman church, 
the doctrinal reform became a political reform. With it became associated 
the antipapal and anticlerical protest of long standing. The combination con- 
stituted the Protestant revolution. This took place in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, in France, and in England, while in Italy the movement remained theo- 
retical and belongs to the history of Italian thought rather than to the politi- 
cal history of Italy. Thus the least important part about it is perhaps the 
number of persons who participated in it, and what happened to them; 
these are matters of importance, indeed, for the history of the Catholic reac- 
tion. Studies of the Italian reformation ought then to emphasize the thought 
and the writings rather than the lives of the innovators. Thus only can one 
succeed in arriving at a clear and exact idea of the influence which that ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of European life exerted south of the Alps. The 
most important exponent of the theoretical reformation in Italy is Aonio 


2 Tacchi-Venturi, op. cit., pp. 305-50. 
26 Bruto Amante, Giulia Gonzaga (Bologna, 1896). 
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Paleario, who wrote Sulla pienezza, sofficienza et satisfatione della passione di 
Cristo, too long confused with the Beneficio di Cristo, as well as a memorandum 
on the election of members of the Council of Trent, which he directed to Luth- 
er, Butzer, Melanchthon, and Calvin in 1545.” 

Morpurgo says that two classes of books can be distinguished in the literary 
productions of the Italian reformation: those inspired by the argument over 
justification by faith and those which were clearly heretical. The second class 
can be divided into two: a group of works of propaganda and a scanty num- 
ber of others di maggior mole e piv elevati intendimenti. In the first class are 
the works of Valdes, the Beneficio, the earliest sermons of Ochino, the earliest 
sermons and theological commentaries of Vermigli, certain writings of Flam- 
inio, of Carnesecchi and other Valdesians. The CX considerationes of Valdes 
seem to Morpurgo a very much weakened echo of the work which Luther 
wrote after the Leipzig debate on the Christian life. The Beneficio can be 
considered as a distillation of the writings of Valdes. The ideas are the same, 
but the tone is different. Instead of the tranquil meditation of Valdes, we 
have the flaming appeal of enthusiasm in the work of Benedetto of Mantua. 
Ochino and Vermigli did not add anything to the Valdesian ideas as long as 
they remained in Italy, nor take any more resolute step toward the doctrines 
of transalpine teachers. Neither Valdes nor his adherents wrote anything 
that can be compared with the work of Aonio Paleario, who proceeded from 
the point where they left off and deduced from their premises an organic 
and well-constructed system of new ideas. 

The second class comprises, first, works of propaganda, as the productions 
of Ochino subsequent to his exile; the works of Curione, Negri, Flacius Illyri- 
cus, Giulio da Milano, and, above all, Vergerio. Of Ochino, Fontana gives a 
rather severe estimate when he observes that the gifts of the ex-friar were 
exclusively oratorical. To letters he left nothing; to the history of the reli- 
gious reform, very little. Morpurgo says that, apart from his sermons, which 
are weak, monotonous, and prolix, capable of being indefinitely prolonged on 
the same argument, apart from his violent and crude pamphlets like the 
Apologiae and the last thirty Dialogues, you will find the famous Tragedia, 
but in it, with much acrimony, there is little art and even less serious and 
profound thought. 

Celio Secundo Curione had not such great merits as writer as he had as 
propagandist, and his works comprise only two collections of Pasquinades 
and a few slight literary efforts. He deserves most credit for having published 
the letters of Olympia Morata and her poetical translations from the Psalter. 

Francesco Negri left only a work similar to the Tragedia of Ochino, the 
popular dramas of Nicholas Manuel in Switzerland, and other works of the 
kind which at that time were current anonymously and which recall in some 
respects the Jacobin theater of Napoleonic times. After summarizing the 


27 Morpurgo, op. cit., pp. 275 ff. 
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1 ragedia del libero arbitrio, Morpurgo adds that it rarely falls to one’s lot 
to read a more stupid and insipid screed than that of the Bassanese. 

Flacius Illyricus is rather a mediocre historian than a thinker; Giulio da 
Milano is an author of popular works which are quite insignificant. Of Ver- 
gerio, there is not a single work which is worth reading twice or—for that 
matter—once in its entirety. Paleario has no competitor as propagandist. 

Among writers on purely doctrinal themes, Paleario is to be compared with 
Vermigli. It would be inopportune to compare him with the Socini, especially 
Fausto or the other “prodigal sons” of the reformation (Camillo Renato, Mai- 
nardi, Alciati, Biandrata, and the others); these retained of their fatherland 
only the name of Italian. As heads of the Polish Reformed church, they count 
among transalpine reformers. The work of Speziali of Cittadella has no other 
merit than that of having anticipated the conclusions of Luther on justifica- 
tion. But the work of Vermigli is notable and influential. His Loci communes, 
unlike those of Melanchthon, is a voluminous work of more than 1,050 closely 
written folio pages. They are a true Summa theologica of the reformed teach- 
ing, comparable with the Jnstitutio of Calvin or the Opus articulorum of 
Zwingli. But they are only that, and you can see by the Actiones in pontifices 
how Paleario surpasses him as a theologian.” 

Morpurgo asserts that the religious conscience of Italy was not smitten 
until after the sack of Rome. Religious agitation after 1527 is not merely the 
familiar antipapal, anticlerical, and antimonastic protest; these are negative, 
and there now succeeded a positive effort to sever from the traditional inter- 
pretation the intrinsic worth of the evangelical and apostolic sayings. By 
the accession of Paul III, the reformation in Italy had made all the progress 
of which it was capable; and the papal policy, turning for the first time to 
oppose it, was hampered by the strength of the party of conciliation. Of these 
the most important were Contarini, Sadoleto, Bembo, Cervini, Giberti, 
Morone, Filonardi, Seripando, and Pole. When Inquisition, Index, and Com- 
pany of Jesus had been established, the Church marshaled an army of polem- 
ists and sophists—Cristoforo Marcello, Ambrogio Flandrino, Niccolo Stufa, 
Andrea Bauria, Fra Girolamo da Fossano, Ambrigio Catarino, and Muzio of 
Capodistria.” 

Thus the Italians on their reformation. Few works on the reformation in 
other lands can be cited. Rosi,® Anelli,*' and Cappelletti, regard the move- 
ment as a whole, and the last is an adequate textbook for the use of students. 
The Italian scholar who, contemporaneously with Seebohm, conceived of the 
reformation as a “Protestant revolution,” with economic and social and po- 


28 Morpurgo, op. cit., pp. 328 ff. 

29 Tbhid., pp. 127 ff. 

30M. Rosi, La riforma religiosa e Italia nel secolo XVI (Catania, 1892). 
1. Anelli, I riformatori nel secolo XVI (2 vols.; Milan, 1891). 

82 Licurgo Cappelletti, La riforma (Turin, 1912). 
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litical as well as religious bearings, had no successor. Ricotti® published his 
work as Discorsi storici, even as Canti earlier, and devoted his sixth book to 
Protestantesimo in Italia; but he gives unity to his account by relating it 
everywhere to the movement in Germany, as if Italian humanism were sterile 
and the influence of Spain were not to be taken into consideration. A dis- 
tinguished cleric, Ernesto Buonaiuti, has made his contribution to the under- 
standing of Luther in Italy with the scholarship which brought him excom- 
munication over a decade ago.* 

It is foreigners who have dealt most seriously and thoughtfully with the 
Italian reformation;*® and if even they have produced few works on it as a 
whole, there are notable names among those who have told us of it as chapters 
of a larger work. The outstanding name is, of course, that of the late Ludwig 
Pastor, whose knowledge of sources, as of authorities old and new, was ex- 
haustive and whose bibliographies lead outward in growing circles of knowl- 
edge. For him, the reformation in Italy was the outcome of the “true” 
renaissance, which he acknowledges is difficult always to distinguish from the 
“false” one. The norm is the moral standards, as judged by the nineteenth 
century, of the exponents of the new learning. It was not the iniquity of 
clergy or people which brought about the reformation, for, though there is 
plenty of evidence of the deterioration of morals, it is from the humanists 
that the evidence comes in overwhelming preponderance. And if their writ- 
ings are full of crime and lawlessness and vice, so also is the history of any 
period, since it is the spectacular which lends itself best to the artist, whether 
writer or painter.* Consistent with his familiar division between the pagan 
and the Christian renaissance, Pastor indicts the age on a dozen counts which 
may be said to sum up the worst effects of the classical revival and of contact 
with the Mohammedan Orient, and contrasts with his dark picture the evi- 
dence for the flowering of Christian virtues. Tacchi-Venturi developed sev- 
eral of the latter themes, demonstrating the zeal in charitable enterprise, the 
piety and respect for religion, in the course of his examination of conditions 
among the Italian clergy in the sixteenth century.” 

Investigation of the part which Platonic mysticism as-revived at Florence 
or Spanish mysticism as transplanted to Naples played in the Italian reforma- 


3 Ercole Ricotti, La rivoluzione protestante (Turin, 1874). 

%4 Ernesto Buonaiuti, Lutero e la riforma in Germania (Bologna, 1927) (reviewed in 
the Revue critique d'histoire et de littérature, N.S., XCIV [1927], 386-87). 

5 As will be seen by examining P. Chiminelli’s Bibliografia della storia della riforma 
italiana (Rome, 1921). The impulse to German researches was given not only by Ranke’s 
History of the popes but by Karl Benrath, whose Antrittsrede at Bonn in 1876 was Uber 
die Quellen der italienischen Reformationsgeschichte (Bonn, 1876). The only comprehen- 
sive work which resulted was Gottfried Buschbell, Reformation und Inquisition in Italien 
(Paderborn, 1910), which is concerned with the Cathol!> reaction from Catholic sources. 

%°L. Pastor, History of the popes (London and St. Louis, 1893), III, 9-181. 


3 Op. cit., chaps. ix, xvi, xix. 
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tion has not been systematically made. In 1905 Paul Wernle connected the 
teaching of Lefévre and Colet with their visits to Italy,® but the work of 
Della Torre on the Platonic Academy® betrays no knowledge of the biblical 
studies of the group of Ficino.™ It is only lately that the studies of Fusino to 
which Professor Nelson referred in his article on “Recent literature concern- 
ing Erasmus’ have again suggested the connection between transalpine 
humanism and Italian. As to Spanish mysticism, we have now to follow the 
work of E. Allison Peers, though it is without reference to Italy,“ and of 
Marcel Bataillon, who published the recently discovered dialogue of Juan de 
Valdes.” 

Of works on the Catholic reaction, the Council of Trent has inspired a 
quantity in late years. H. Swoboda’s Das Konzil von Trient, seine Schau- 
platz, Verlauf, und Ertrag, second edition of a work intended as a memorial 
of the Leo Gesellschaft in Vienna for the Eucharistic Congress held there 
in 1911 and appearing at Vienna in 1913, was offered in a third edition. 
It was popular in character but not uncritical, and was abundantly illustrated. 
Susta’s four-volume work had just been completed.“ The earlier sessions of 
the council were studied by Hans Riickert® and Kurt Dietrich Schmidt.” 
Gottfried Buschbell in 1916 and Stephen Ehses in 1919 published volumes of 
the Acta of the council,” the critical edition of which has been appearing 


38 P. Wernle, Die Renaissance des Christenthums (Basel, 1905). 

39 R. Della Torre, L’accademia platonica di Firenze (Florence, 1902). 

3% Walter Dress, Die Mystik des Marsiglio Ficino (Berlin, 1929), may also be noted. 

# EF. W. Nelson, “Recent literature concerning Erasmus,” Journal of modern history, 
I (1929), 88-102. The studies are Ivan Fusino, Ficinos und Picos religios-philosophische 
Anschauungen (Gotha, 1927), an article originally contributed to the Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, XLIV, N.F., VII (1925), 504-43; and Marsile Ficin (Berlin, 1923). 

4. E. A. Peers, “Spanish mysticism,” Bulletin hispanique, XX VII (1925), 367, and 
Studies of the Spanish mystics, Vol. I (London, 1927). 

2 Juan de Valdes, Dialogo de doctrina cristiana (Coimbra, 1925), and M. Bataillon, 
“Michel Servet poursuivi par l’inquisition espagnole,” Bulletin hispanique, XXVII 
(1925), 5-17. 

48H. Swoboda, Trient und die kirchliche Renaissance (Vienna, 1915). 

“J. Susta, Die rimische Kurie und das Konzil von Trient unter Pius IV (4 vols.; 
Vienna, 1904-14). 

4 H. Riickert, Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem tridentinischen Konzil (Bonn, 1925). 

46K. D. Schmidt, Studien zur Geschichte des Konzils von Trient (Tiibingen, 1925). 

47 The title of the compilation is Diariorum, actorum, epistularum, tractatuum, nova 
collectio. Edidit Societas Goerresiana promovendis inter Germanos Catholicos literarum 
studiis. 

G. Buschbell, Concilii tridentini epistularium pars prima, complectens epistulas a die 
martit 1545 ad concilii translationem XI martii 1547 scriptas (Freiburg, 1916) is Volume 
X of the collection. 

S. Ehses, Concilii tridentini actorum pars quinta complectens acta ad praeparandum 
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since 1901, even during the war, as part of the task of the Gérres Gesellschaft. 
The last sessions in particular have been the object of studies by G. Drei 
and by G. Constant. The former is interested in Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga, 
the friend of Vergerio and the president of the Council of Trent at the end.* 
Constant has been concerned with Cardinal Morone in the important réle he 
played after his liberation from the prison of the Inquisition.“ H. O. Evennett 
is also a competent authority on the period.” On the effort of Catherine de’ 
Medici to force the hand of the pope in the matter of the council, J. Roserot 
de Mélin published two studies." The most prolific writer on the relations be- 
tween France, Italy, and the papacy at this time is Lucien Romier, who is the 
author of the only adequate work on the political background of the period 
represented by the reign of Henri II in France, and probably the most valu- 
able ones on the conditions in France which determined the attitude of 
Catherine de’ Medici toward the Council of Trent.* 

The effort of Charles V twenty years earlier to spur on a reluctant pope, 


concilium et sessiones anni 1562 a prima (XVII) ad sextam (X X11), covering the period 
from September 8, 1559, to September 17, 1562 (Freiburg, 1919), is Volume V of the 
collection. Ehses was director of the historical institute of the Gérres Gesellschaft in 
Rome until the outbreak of the war, and had published in 1901 and 1911 Volumes I 
and II of the Acta, reaching to the transference to Bologna. He was author of Die 
letzte Berufung des triente Konzils durch Pius IV, 29 November 1560 (Kempten, 1913). 


*G. Drei, “Le cardinal Ercole Gonzaga a la présidence du concile de Trent,” 
Archivio storico della societd romana di storia patria, Vol. XL (1917), fase. 3-4; 
and “La politique de Pie IV et d’Ercole Gonzaga,”’ ibid., fasc. 1-2; and “‘Correspondence 
du cardinal Ercole Gonzaga au sujet du concile de Trente 1561,” ibid., Vol. XLI (1918), 
fase. 1-4. 

Of Cardinal Gonzaga, A. Segre published Un registro di lettere del cardinale Ercole 
Gonzaga (1535-1536), con un appendice di documenti inediti (1520-1548) (Turin, 1912). 

# G. Constant, La légation du cardinal Morone prés l' empereur et le concile de Trente 
avril a décembre 1563 (Paris, 1922) and the Concession a I’ Allemagne de la communion 
sous les deux espéces (2 vols.; Paris, 1923). The latter is fascicle 128 of the Bibliothéque 
des écoles frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 

50H. O. Evennett, “The Cardinal of Lorraine and the colloquy of Poissy,” Cam- 
bridge historical journal, II (1926), 133-50; and The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council 
of Trent (Cambridge, 1931). 

51 J. Roserot de Mélin, “Sources pour l’histoire du colloque de Poissy 1560-1561; 
ler article suivi d’un journal de l’assemblée des évéques A Poissy,” Mélanges d’ archéologie 
et @histoire de Vécole frangaise de Rome (Paris, 1915), and ““Rome et Poissy,” ibid. 
(1921). 

The latter was based on the journals of Despence, the commentaries of La Place 
and a hitherto unpublished anonymous diary. 

8 L. Romier, Les origines politiques des guerres de religion (2 vols.; Paris, 1913-14). 

53 L. Romier, Le royaume de Catherine de Médicis; la France 4 la veille des guerres de 
religion (2 vols.; Paris, 1922); La conjuration d’ Amboise (Paris, 1923); Catholiques et 
Huguenots a la cour de Charles 1X (Paris, 1924). 
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and the aid he rendered to the Italian moderates and their leader, Cardinal 
Contarini, has been illustrated in the publication, as No. 7 of the Corpus 
reformatorum Catholicorum, of four of Contarini’s tracts.“ Hans Riickert 
studied the theological development of the great Venetian through the Thom- 
ist, Lutheran, and Italian evangelical stages.™ Of the other Catholic liberals 
of that pre-Tridentine period, Cardinal Pole has had two biographers,” 
while an episode in the career of Cardinal Sadolet is the subject of a brief 
monograph by Fernand Benoit,” which relates the attempt of the bishop of 
Carpentras to make peace between Francis and the emperor, and rests on 
the correspondence between him and Cardinal Farnese. 

The Jesuits have received considerable attention in a succession of books 
including a group of more or less successful interpretations, a group of biog- 
raphies of the founder, and a group of histories of the activity of the society 
in various lands. J. B. Herman writes on their educational system,® A. S. B. 
Freer thinks (not very clearly) that he sees parallels of value between them 
and the early followers of the Poor Man of Assisi,” E. Boyd Barrett gives an 
uningenuous criticism of them, and René Fiilép-Miller a somewhat dramatic 
presentation.“ Three excellent and convenient lives of Loyola are to be cred- 
ited to Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Paul Van Dyke,® and Fr. Antonio Astrain, 
S.J.4 The Spiritual exercises appeared in French translation at the hands of 
Alexandre Brou.® The history of the publication of the Monumenta of the 
society has been written by P. G. C. Rodeles.* A second volume of the work 


54 Contarini, Gegenreformatorische Schriften, edited by F. Hunermann (Miinster, 
1923). The collection comprises the Confutatio articulorum seu quaestionum Lutheranor- 
um (ca. 1535), the Epistola de iustificatione (1541), the Commentariolus de potestate 
pontificis, and the De praedestinatione (1542). 


55 H. Riickert, “Die theologische Entwicklung Gasparo Contarinis,”’ in Arbeiten zur 
Kirchengeschichte, edited by K. Holl and H. Lietzmann (Bonn, 1926). 


% K. B. Macfarlane, Cardinal Pole, the Stanhope prize essay (Oxford, 1924), and 
F. A. Gasquet, Cardinal Pole and his early friends (London, 1927). 


57 F. Benoit, La légation du cardinal Sadolet auprés de Frangois Ier en 1542 (Monaco, 
1928). 

8 J. B. Herman, La pédagogie des Jésuites au XV Ime sidcle et ses charactéristiques 
(Louvain, 1914). 

59 A. S. B. Freer, The early Franciscans and the Jesuits (London, 1922). 

6 E. B. Barrett, The Jesuit enigma (London, 1928). 

1 R. Fiilép-Miller, The power and the secret of the Jesuits (New York, 1930). 

62 H. D. Sedgwick, Ignatius Loyola (New York, 1923). 

83 P. Van Dyke, Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuits (New York and London, 1926). 


6 A. Astrain, A short life of Ignatius Loyola, translated from the Spanish by Robert 
Hull, S.J. (London, 1928). 


6 A. Brou, Les “exercises spirituels” de saint Ignace de Loyole (Paris, 1922). 


6 P. G. C. Rodeles, Monumenta historica societatis Jesu a patribus eiusdem societatis 
edita. Historia de la publicacion (Madrid, 1913). 
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of Father Tacchi-Venturi appeared in 1922. Of the other great histories of the 
Jesuits according to countries, which were initiated in 1902 with the first 
volume of Father Astrain’s work on the Society in Spain, two volumes have 
appeared of the solid and sincere work of Bernhard Duhr,® three of the equally 
solid but dogmatic work of Henri Fouqueray,® while a new one has been added 
to the series—if series it can be called when there is no co-operation—in that 
of Alfred Poncelet.” But these have little to do with Italy. 

There is a lull in interest in the old protagonists of heresy in Italy, and no 
new biography has appeared of any of the Italian émigrés from Italy at the 
time of the reorganization of the Inquisition, though Professor Hulme of 
Stanford is preparing one on Lelio Sozzini. And the notices are scanty on the 
history of persecution.” 

On the Italian Renaissance, there are new popular books by Maud Jer- 
rold,” who has a Life of Vittoria Colonna to her credit, and by Herbert 
Vaughan,” author of The Medici popes. Humanists who have newly attained 
the dignity of a biography are Giovanni Florio, the translator of Montaigne,” 
and Pietro Aretino, most unique of racketeers.”4 Aretino, Landi, and Doni 
form part of a precious collection of rascals to whom L. Nissim has devoted a 
volume.” Alfred Mortier has rescued from obscurity an interesting figure.” 
V. Pacifici has dealt with the magnificent Cardinal d’Este, who played an 
important political réle in the period between the second and third meetings 
of the Council of Trent, but his slender book presents the subject only as 
a patron of art and the builder of the Villa d’Este.” Cecily Booth gives an 
able reconstruction of the figure of the first Medici grand duke of Tuscany, 
friend of Carnesecchi.” Bishop A. H. Mathew published a work on the second 


87 B. Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Liéindern deutscher Zunge, Vols. III and IV 
(Munich-Regensburg, 1921, 1928). 

68 H. Fouqueray, Histoire de la compagnie de Jésus en France des origines a la suppres- 
sion (1528-1762), Vols. III, IV, and V (Paris, 1922, 1924). 

6 A. Poncelet, Histoire de la compagnie de Jésus dans les anciens Pays Bas, Part 1, 
Histoire générale (Brussels, 1927); Part 2, Les euvres (Brussels, 1928). 

7T note: G. F. Cortini, La riforma e l’inquisizione in Imola (1551-1578) e Marco 
Antonio Flaminio luterano (Imola, 1928). 

71M. Jerrold, Italy in the renaissance (Boston, 1928). 

72H. Vaughan, Studies in the Italian renaissance (London, 1930). 

78 Countess Chambrun Longworth, Giovanni Florio, an apostle of the renaissance in 
England in the time of Shakespeare (London, 1922). 

74 Edward Hutton, Piero Aretino, the scourge of princes 1492-1556 (London, 1922). 

7% L. Nissim, Gli “‘scapigliati” della letteratura italiana del cinquecento (Prato, 1921). 

7% A. Mortier, Un dramaturge populaire de la renaissance italienne, ruzzante (1502- 
1542) (Paris, 1925). 

7 V. Pacifici, Ippolito II d Este, cardinale di Ferrara (Tivoli, 1923). 

78 C, Booth, Cosimo I, duke of Florence (Cambridge, 1921). 
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Borgia pope to which the position of the author gives a special interest;”* 
and there is a volume on Paul IV by G. M. Monti.” 

The most important contributions to the interpretation of the renaissance 
in Italy are those of the eminent Benedetto Croce, who has pictured the 
Spanish society of sixteenth-century Italy,“ and Giuseppe Toffanin.* Of the 
university of Bologna, where Pomponazzi taught, G. Zaccagnini has written 
the history,® and of the university of Padua, the seven-hundredth anniversary 
of its founding produced a host of books in 1922 and following years.™ 

Reference should be made to Walter L. Bullock, “Italian renaissance 
studies in 1930” (Studies in philology, published quarterly by the University 
of North Carolina Press, X XVIII [1931], 399-411), as well as to the articles 
appearing regularly in the April numbers of that periodical on “Recent litera- 
ture on the English renaissance,” since these constitute in effect pretty com- 
prehensive reports on recent literature on the renaissance in general, includ- 
ing Italy. 

Freperic C. Cuurcn 
University or IDAHO 


77 A. H. Mathew, Life and times of Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI (London, 
1924). 


8° G. M. Monti, Ricerche su papa Paolo IV Carafa (Benevento, 1925). 
81 B. Croce, La Spagna nella vita italiana durante la rinascenza (Bari, 1917). 
82 G. Toffanin, La fine del umanesimo (Turin, 1922). 


83 G. Zaccagnini, Storia dello studio di Bologna durante il rinascimento (Florence, 
1930). 


8 See, for example, the review of several such by Horatio F. Brown in the Quarterly 
review, CCXXXVIII (1922), 117-29. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM II 


HE reign of the former emperor, William II, spanning the zenith 

and collapse of the late German Empire is, at once, one of the most 

intriguing as well as the most elusive periods with which the historian 

has to deal. Obviously, the multiplicity of publications now appearing excite 

high hopes for a clearer understanding of Germany’s astonishing rise and 

equally amazing collapse; for a brilliant illumination of her complex foreign 

relations; and for a disentanglement of her domestic affairs so closely related 
to the downfall of the monarchy and the triumph of the republic. 

But just in so far as historical curiosity is whetted by the volume and 
variety of these materials, so is its satisfaction often frustrated and baffled. 
For the historian cannot forget that many of the actors—and many more of 
their friends—who dramatized that period are still alive. He must realize 
that the personal hatreds and jealousies, the party differences and struggles 
over principles and policies, the economic antagonism, so active during those 
thirty years, have not been dulled by time but rather sharpened by Ger- 
many’s defeat and by the very serious situation in which the Reich finds itself 
today. Hence the present materials must be approached with great caution 
and an attempt made to separate their valid historical contributions from 
the chaff of rumor, legend, and propaganda created by disappointed ambition, 
revenge, or by a sense of outraged justice. 

In Germany, as in other countries, many post-war books dealing with pre- 
war history have been motivated by the last-named quality—a fervent desire 
to set someone right in the eyes of the world. The authors tend to discern in 
the outcome of the war a nemesis for their own particular use—one way or 
the other—and they exploit the course events have taken to justify the char- 
acters whom they wish to immortalize. Such justifications, no matter how 
legitimate, are dangerous occupations under any circumstances even when 
undertaken by competent historians; when pseudo-historians indulge in them 
the result is lamentable if not ridiculous. 

As attempts at such justification may be classified three of the books before 
us, two of them dealing with the same character. Philip Eulenburg: the 
Kaiser's friend,! which has achieved two German editions and an English 
translation, is the work of the well-known historian and Tiibingen professor, 
Johannes Haller, and is, by far, the more scholarly of the two. Frankly stat- 

1 Translated by Erae, Cotpurn Mayne. 2 vols. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. xxxii+388; vii+393. $10. 
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ing in the preface to the first German edition that his work is intended to be a 
“rehabilitation of a man who is dead and to whom life meted out the bitter 
wrong of being condemned for things of which he was never guilty,’”’ the 
author asserts that “in the following pages the truth will be found . . . . con- 
trary to everything that has ever been held to represent it.”? For by popular 
verdict Prince Philip zu Eulenburg, successively Prussian minister at Olden- 
burg, Stuttgart, and Munich, German ambassador at Vienna, and the close 
personal friend and adviser of the emperor for twenty years, died an outlaw. 
He was accused of having exerted a pernicious influence on his emperor, 
responsible as few others were for the German disaster; a man of degenerate 
nature and ultimately a criminal who evaded justice by simulated illness. 

To present his idea of the “truthful portrait” of the prince, Haller has 
relied upon the latter’s own voluminous correspondence, diaries, and memo- 
randa. He has selected only those documents, however, which deal with that 
part of Eulenburg’s life wherein he influenced the emperor as man and states- 
man. For the scope of the book is strictly limited to its title: Philip Eulen- 
burg: the Kaiser's friend; with slight exception all else is eliminated: his 
private life, his official activities, which latter would have necessitated the use 
of the official documents. Furthermore, the author makes his subject reveal 
his own portrait by allowing him, as he so often states, to “speak for himself.” 
Thus the book consists almost entirely of the prince’s own words and those of 
his correspondents, woven into as objective an account as the nature of such 
a work permits. Only in the last part,’ which treats of the attacks upon him, 
his trial, and final judgment, does the author depart from his “direct method.” 
Obviously, the reason is that the circumstances and extreme illness interfered 
with Eulenburg’s letter-writing and diary entries; although his brief, daily 
record of those painful days as well as the “Recollections” of his wife con- 
stitute the basis of the text.‘ 

Throughout, the book contains but little special pleading, but few deduc- 
tions and interpretations of the author, except in Book IV. Important policies, 
attitudes, and decisions of the prince are again and again checked by quoting 
the replies of his correspondents, as, for example, his advice concerning the 
reconciliation between William II and Bismarck.’ It would appear, in short, 
that we have here a purely factual account of Prince Eulenburg’s character, 
convictions, and policies, in so far as they affected the emperor, based upon 
the primary records. Nevertheless, it must always be remembered that the 
selection and presentation of these records is the work of a friend and sympa- 
thizer whose avowed purpose is to give to his readers “a picture of the char- 
acter of that rare being .. . . with his subtle, sympathetic wisdom, his un- 
assuming dignity and his inexhaustible kindness of heart.’”® 

Of similar purpose but of wider scope, of different method and consequently 


2P. xi. * Book IV, pp. 145-269. 57, 154-77. 


4 Appendices III and II. 6 Preface, p. xxvii. 
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of less scholarly character, is Reinhold Conrad Muschler’s Philipp zu Eulen- 
burg: sein Leben und seine Zeit.’ A more much ambitious work, it undertakes 
to “crystallise seventy-five years of Prussian and German history” in order 
to present Eulenburg in his setting without which, the author considers, he 
cannot be understood or justified. The result is an extremely readable, more 
or less popular account full of human interest and atmosphere. Enlivened by 
anecdote—of which the story of the “imprisoned” Kiderlen on board the 
“‘Hohenzollern’’* is a humorous example—and packed with personal episodes, 
it conveys a perfect picture of German family and official life in the spacious 
days before the war. For the book includes every phase of Eulenburg’s life: 
his ancestry, private and family affairs, official activities and duties, artistic 
interests and achievements—by no means meager; his friends and enemies 
his children, his journeys, his illnesses, and his servants. 

Like Haller, the author based his work upon the prince’s papers and many 
of the letters quoted are identical. Indeed, he has drawn extensively from 
Haller’s book. Unlike Haller, he claims to have used the documents of the 
foreign office, especially Die Grosse Politik. His extensive scope, however, 
loses in thoroughness of method what Haller’s treatment gains in intensity; 
on the other hand, it gains in presenting a general view of matters of his- 
torical significance what Haller’s meticulousness loses in his exhaustive treat- 
ment of matters of minor importance. The one is intent upon analyzing an 
“influence”; the other upon presenting a complete “‘life and times.” Unlike 
the Tiibingen historian also, Muschler does not refrain from interpretation, 
deduction, and special pleading, although he claims so to do. The book is 
replete with polemic—at times quite unrestrained. The section entitled “In- 
termezzo contemplativa,”””’ in which he evaluates his subject as ‘“‘Man, friend, 
official, artist,”’ reaches such heights of panegyric as to become monotonous, 
repetitious, and even repellent. 

The figure of Prince Eulenburg revealed by these two books in their 
different ways is at once charming, gifted, admirable in its integrity and 
power, yet tragic in the extreme. Reared in the Old Prussian tradition of 
loyalty to king and fatherland, the young soldier rendered his first service in 
the Franco-Prussian War although by nature and temperament completely 
antipathetic to the military. Endowed with unusual ability as poet and 
musician, he equipped himself with legal training and sacrificed an artistic 
to a diplomatic career under pressure of loyalty to family and country. Thus 
began an emotional conflict which ever after held him enslaved. The youthful 
diplomat threw himself whole-heartedly, however, into the apprenticeship of 
his profession and early won the notice of Bismarck by his tact and peculiar 
aptitude in handling people—qualities which determined the astute chancellor 
to secure him as friend and adviser for the crown prince. 

As secretary and later minister at Munich, where his artistic gifts made 


7 Leipzig: Wilhelm Grunow, 1930. Pp. 696. Rm. 11. 
8 Pp. 400 ff. ® Preface, p. 10. 0 Book V, pp. 543-89. 
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him peculiarly acceptable, his success in winning Bavarian loyalty to the 
imperial cause brought him the special commendation of Holstein, after which 
he became adviser to the foreign office. While at Munich, also, his friendship 
with the emperor became cemented, and there was begun that long intimacy 
during which he was an ever faithful—if slavish—companion and counselor. 
As such, promotion was inevitable, and the year 1894 found Eulenburg 
ambassador to the allied empire where he attained the zenith of his career as 
diplomat, for which Vienna provided him with an adequate stage. 

Eulenburg’s many réles—ambassador, adviser at the foreign office, play- 
fellow, companion, and mentor of the emperor—subjected him to ever in- 
creasing and ever burdensome demands. Continual summonses to Berlin, to 
the courts of the federal princes, to the royal hunting parties at Rominten and 
Hubertusstock, to the famous annual northern cruises, and to royal visitations 
at foreign courts proved a great strain upon a never strong physique. Serious 
inroads upon his health necessitated his resignation in 1902 when, broken in 
body, he retired to his ancestral estate at Liebenberg, there to pursue those 
artistic interests, which a strenuous life had never completely precluded, and 
to continue the unofficial adviser of his emperor. 

From such seclusion the prince was literally dragged forth in 1908-9 to 
meet the attacks of his enemies, led by Holstein and Harden and by the mili- 
tary group against whose influence he had always fought. Accused of intrigue 
against his country and, also, of what appeared to be utterly unfounded, 
scandalous irregularities in his private life, he was arrested and forced to fight 
his case from a hospital bed in a charité in Berlin. Pronounced guilty, he was 
allowed to return to his beloved Liebenberg, there to pass his remaining years 
until 1921, deserted by his friend and emperor, in great mental and physical 
suffering. As an embittered observer, he watched the wreck of that empire, 
that dynasty, and that ruler to whom he had devoted his life. 

It is not the figure of Prince Eulenburg, however, which constitutes the 
contribution of these books—indeed, they tend somewhat to overestimate his 
historical importance; but rather is it the portrayal of other figures, the 
elucidation of events, policies, and influences which dominated his era, whose 
scope may be estimated by the foregoing sketch of his life-pattern. Chief of 
these is, of course, the emperor, for here he can be viewed through the eyes of 
his most intimate friend bound to him by affection as well as by duty and 
service. To the William II of history these works add a clearer understanding 
of his peculiar psychology; of his unnatural relationship to his parents, 
especially to his liberal-minded mother; they explain his outdated idea of 
absolutism which led him to perpetrate such stupid and tactless mistakes as 
his inscription “Regis voluntas suprema lex” in the Golden Book of Munich" 
which well-nigh ruined much of Eulenburg’s careful work of reconciliation 
with recalcitrant Bavaria; his impulsive childishness, such as telegraphing 
cipherless messages in spite of repeated warnings to his exasperated ambas- 
sador; his inflated ego and love of display for whose unreasonable satisfaction 


1 Haller, op. cit., I, 202 ff.; Muschler, op. cit., pp. 272 ff. 
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he demanded all sorts of extraordinary and inconvenient services from his 
overburdened friend. At the same time the difficulties of the internal situa- 
tion in which William II found himself are admirably revealed: the need of 
adjusting Germany to an entirely new tempo of industrial life; of harmonizing 
the aspirations and ambitions of a new, modern nation with the ideals, habits, 
and traditions of a still-dominant old régime. 

Only second to the emperor do these books illumine the figure of Baron von 
Holstein. They succeed in penetrating the mystery always enveloping this 
sinister deus ex machina of the foreign office. Here is revealed in its psycho- 
logical completeness the effect of his service as a spy in the Arnim affair at the 
German embassy at Paris. The deed forever ostracized him and gave to his 
life that peculiar maladjustment responsible for so much of Germany’s waver- 
ing foreign policy, and also for the despicable intrigues and corruption of his 
high office to satisfy his personal jealousies and hatreds. To trace his rela- 
tionship to Eulenburg, first as admirer and family friend—it seems incredible 
that the prince’s children called him “‘Onkel Fritz”;! then as jealous enemy 
poisoned with revenge for imagined injury; and, at least, as deadly intriguer, 
the unscrupulous destroyer of his former, valued colleague, gives us the key 
to his powerful and disastrous influence. 

Turning from men to events, these books are more valuable for their light 
on domestic rather than on foreign politics. They add little new to the revela- 
tions of recent years in the latter field, except to emphasize, perhaps, the mis- 
takes of the ““New Course”; the divided councils and ineptitude of the foreign 
office; and the weakness and inherent frailty of the Triple Alliance. But the 
student of party politics—especially of Centre and Social Democrats; of 
federal and states’ rights—particularly Bavaria’s antagonism to Prussia; of 
agrarian and tariff policies; of the struggle of military, business, and official 
groups to control the government, will find plenty of grist. Indeed, the ma- 
terial here suggests a study in the growth of republicanism versus absolutism, 
as effected by the action of internal affairs, like that suggested by Bismarck 
in regard to external affairs when he remarked in 18938, criticizing the ‘““New 
Course,” “Es kann ja sein dass Gott fiir Deutschland noch eine zweite Zeit 
des Verfalls und darauf eine neue Ruhmeszeit vorhat, auf einer neuen Basis 
der Republik.” 

Finally, the question of whether these justifications achieve their purpose— 
the reinstatement of Prince Eulenburg—does not so much concern the his- 
torian just now. For the weighing of an influence is a somewhat imponderable 
matter, the complete evidence cannot yet be all at hand, and his “life and 
times” are rather recent. They do, however, present a picture of a fairly sig- 
nificant figure, based on first-hand evidence if one eliminates the author’s 
interpretations, of whom it is difficult to believe the charges brought against 
him. But it is in the materials which make up that portrait, rather than in the 
portrait itself, that the historian is at this stage primarily interested. 


12 Muschler, op. cit., p. 247. 
8 Bismarck, Gesammelte Werke, IX (111. Band der “‘Gespriiche’’), 325. 
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Another attempted justification is Karl Friedrich Nowak’s Kaiser and 
chancellor,“ which is of far less value historically than the two books just 
discussed. A study in detail of the initial two years of William II’s reign, it 
focuses upon his relationship with Bismarck. From the very first page—where 
the latter is referred to as “‘no longer [1888] in all men’s eyes the infallible 
archangel of the empire’”—the author’s all-too-obvious purpose of placing the 
emperor completely in the right and his chancellor quite in the wrong be- 
comes apparent. 

The three introductory chapters in turn overemphasize the psychological 
inhibitions of the emperor’s upbringing, exaggerate the difficulties confronting 
him, and misrepresent the impression made by him on the courts of Europe 
which he took pains to visit at his accession. Bismarck’s foreign policy is then 
disposed of by condemning its external results as ““The incubus of alliances”; 
and its internal management by a vivid account of the wickedness of the 
sinister Baron von Holstein who “controlled every thread.” In domestic 
affairs, a “Bismarck Furioso”’ is represented as stirring up a perfect hornet’s 
nest of party opposition, especially in his handling of social problems; while 
William II masters the difficult situation because, “divided by an unbridgeable 
gulf” in his views of life from his old chancellor, he “cares for the workers,” 
whereas Bismarck is merely “concerned with Social Democrats.’ 

The climax of the book is now thoroughly prepared for and ““The fall of 
the first chancellor’” readily wins sympathy for the conciliatory young 
emperor. His ignorance of the Russian Reinsurance Treaty, in which he is 
purported to have been kept by Bismarck, is indicated as but a symptom of 
the fundamental struggle between an autocratically determined minister and 
a constitutionally minded ruler. After this distressing crisis William II 
emerges, 
not having finally thrown off the burden of the tremendous heritage of Bismarck... . . 
It was a heritage encumbered with an internal policy of the order of experimentation 
with guns and street-fighting; with an extraordinarily involved foreign policy; ... . 
encumbered also with the disfavor of almost every political party. .... Such was 
Emperor William’s position at the outset of his rule..... No one knew the whole 
story; no one had the curiosity to ask for it.’ 


It seems a great pity that such a vivid, readable, dramatic style presents 
“the whole story”’ in such a distorted form—the more distorted for the very 
elements of truth which it, nevertheless, contains. Unfortunately, the author's 
claims to thorough researches in the German and Austrian archives are not 
confirmed by the erroneous understanding he seems to have gained of the 
Bismarckian system of alliances. Assuredly, even a superficial study would 
have saved him from some of his inaccurate conclusions regarding Bismarck’s 
relations with England. No more does his selection of journalistic comments 


4 Translated by E. W. Dickres. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xiv+290. 
$3.50. 
1% Chap. v. © Chap. vii, p. 103. 17 Chap. xii. 18 Chap. xii, p. 206. 
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and letters, designed to support his general thesis in the appendix, win con- 
fidence for a belief in his objectivity. To be sure, the list of authorities is 
impressive; but the account of the manner in which he gathered verbal 
evidence,” especially from the former emperor, somewhat naive. Doubtless 
it is the nature of these verbal interviews that explains why the excellent, 
reproduced photographs with their inscriptions freely scattered through the 
book constitute, perhaps, a truer record than the text itself. 

That Nowak, nevertheless, attracted considerable attention and raised a 
storm of criticism in Germany is witnessed by a small brochure entitled Jm 
Kampf um Bismarck: eine Auseinandersetzung mit Karl Friedrich Nowak by 
Siegfried von Kardorff, member of the Reichstag, a reprint of articles appear- 
ing in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung.™ The author, spokesman for the 
Bismarckian sympathizers, is a strong Bismarck man but can claim somewhat 
more historical accuracy than his opponent and counts among his supporters 
such historians as Professors Meyer of Munich and Rothfels of Kénigsberg. 
He attacks the book just reviewed which, in the German edition under the 
title Die iibersprungene Generation, constitutes the first volume of a projected 
series of several volumes entitled Das dritte deutsche Kaiserreich. 

Kardorff scores Nowak for the faults noted above: insufficient study of the 
sources; too great reliance on his “crown witness,” William II. While sound 
in its basic criticism, the controversy degenerates, like so many of its kind, 
into a haggling over such minor questions as whether Bismarck was addicted 
to opium and to how much; overcitations and their context; and, finally, into 
an interchange of personal derogations. It is perhaps significant that Nowak 
forbade his replies to be printed verbatim in the brochure. For all these reasons 
the pamphlet possesses but slight importance and has no place here except to 
illustrate concretely the extreme sensitivity of old party feelings and the 
cautious use which these “‘justifications” demand. 

After so much subjective literature it is a relief to turn to a book which 
bears such a general and impersonal title as Das Zeitalter Wilhelms II,” by 
Johannes Ziekursch, the Cologne historian and professor. The third and final 
volume of his extensive work, Politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen 
Kaiserreiches, it covers the period 1888-1918, dividing it exactly into two 
parts: ‘“‘Deutschlands politischer Niedergang” and “Der Weltkrieg.” 
Throughout, the author confines himself to his political theme. Ingeniously 
weaving together the threads of the external and internal policies, he presents 
a detailed and most thorough account of these thirty years, notable for its 
clarity and interest as well as for its profundity and interpretation. 

The fact that Professor Ziekursch is a republican lends a very special 
significance to the book. For it is the first complete history to be written 


19 Foreword, pp. vii ff. 
* Berlin: Rohwohlt-Verlag, 1930. Pp. 45. Rm. 1. 


2 Frankfurt-am-Main: Frankfurter Societits-Druckerei, 1930. Pp. iii+489. Rm. 
14. 
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from a republican viewpoint and may well be considered as a contemporary 
apology of the present régime. Nowhere, as yet, can be found so exhaustive 
an account of the rise of the new and the waning of the old political systems 
as effected by both the foreign and the domestic policies. He has tied together 
the far-reaching causes and the immediate results (the dissolution of mon- 
archy) of the revolutionary movement; and in so doing has succeeded in 
presenting a clear understanding of the forces which constitute the founda- 
tions of the present Reich. 

As indicative of his method and of interest in itself may be cited the fact 
that Professor Ziekursch concludes his first book, ““Deutschland’s politischer 
Niedergang,” with the year 1908; and includes in his second book, “Der 
Weltkrieg,”” the years 1908-14 under the chapter title “Dem Weltkrieg 
entgegen.”” For he sees in the events of the year 1908 and in the resulting 
situations created at home and abroad the inevitable débdcle of monarchy and 
the ultimate triumph of republicanism for Germany. In an illuminating sum- 
mary” he presents both the implications of “encirclement” and the far-reach- 
ing significance of Biilow’s fall for the domestic issues then dominant. It is in 
such clear-cut expositions and interpretations, displaying a profundity and 
range of knowledge, where all the factors are considered, that the book 
abounds. ’ 

It is evident that the author has drawn heavily upon recently available 
documents of the foreign offices, and has exploited the mine of first-hand 
materials dealing with internal affairs, the wealth of which was intimated by 
the first two books reviewed. But he has handled these records as an historian, 
not as a psychologist or as a biographer. That there is sometimes a tendency 
to exaggerate the mistakes of the old régime and to overestimate the una- 
nimity and strength of the opposition forces within the empire is doubtless 
true. His critics score him severely for this, calling him the historian of and 
for the republic. It must be admitted that often he appears to weight the 
scales against William II and the monarchy;” certainly, his paragraphs de- 
picting the emperor’s retirement to Holland do not leave a great respect for 
divine-right rule in the minds of his readers—but then neither do the circum- 
stances of that withdrawal. Such faults, however, are natural in a book of 
this nature written so soon after monarchy’s spectacular fall. On the whole, 
Professor Ziekursch maintains considerable objectivity and detachment, 
especially in his treatment of the war and its coming. He is, at least, courageous 
in his criticism of the war-lords and leaders, many of whom still live. After 
all, he invariably allows the facts rather than the personalities to dominate. 
The book possesses a detailed index and a thorough documentation, arranged 
in such a manner as to be invaluable for reference. Altogether, this volume 


demands serious attention from the scholar. 
Mary E. Townsenp 
CotumB1a UNIVERSITY 


2 Pp. 212 ff. 23 Pp. 8 ff. * Pp. 443 ff. 
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A history of Russia. By N. Brian Cuaninov. Translated from the 
French by C. J. Hogartu. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; 
London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1930. Pp. xi+295. 
$2.50. 


This is the first work of the full-blooded Russian historian Bryanchaninov 
to appear in English. It is not an auspicious beginning. It is an attempt to 
describe the course of Russian history from the historical origins to the execu- 
tion of the last tsar in a series of “linked biographies”’ of individual rulers and 
how they made that history. These sovereigns rarely did this because their 
lives and actions were more frequently determined by the forces of their age, 
or else they lived in contradiction to them. 

Only certain traits, however, of these individuals are presented in detail. 
In the olden times, incidents ostensibly legends are paid more attention than 
others which have greater likelihood of being facts. The Tartar yoke is por- 
trayed onerously enough, but the gradual rise of the Muscovite empire is less 
patiently developed. Ivan IV is treated terribly, and Peter fitfully. The au- 
thor’s peculiar talent for the scandal in the lives of his characters receives 
better scope with the successors of Peter; but surely it was unnecessary, 
among other hypotheses, to ascribe Paul’s abnormal organism to Catherine’s 
“excessive genetical activity” (p. 197). The four rulers within the nineteenth 
century require hardly forty pages, while a like amount is devoted to the in- 
abilities and weaknesses of Nicholas II and his family. The temper of the 
times is never tangibly described. 

Two pages of bibliography of studies mostly in foreign languages form 
curious inclusions in a book intended for popular reading. Occasionally the 
English translation assumes a remarkably perfect German word order. One 
good map and eight reproductions are deserving of a worthier preservation 
than in a book which is no valuable contribution to the history of Russia in 
English. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Rocers P. CaurcHILL 





The youth of Erasmus. By ALBert Hyma, University of Michigan. 
(“University of Michigan publications, history and political sci- 
ence,” Vol. X.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1930. 
Pp. xi+350. $3.00. 

The youth of any man of genius will always hold an especial interest for the 
student who has labored to understand his mature character and work. This 
is particularly true of Erasmus of Rotterdam, for few great men have been so 
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consistently misunderstood, and much of that lack of understanding has 
been due, I think, to the warped and incomplete picture of his early days that 
has been accepted by scholars until very recent times. To a large extent 
Erasmus himself was responsible for the prevalent misconceptions regarding 
his early experiences and environment. His youth was not happy. He seldom 
referred to it; and when he did so, his story was, as often as not, contradictory 
and misleading. The student, therefore, in his search for the young Erasmus 
as he really was, must depend largely on the few contemporary records that 
remain; and in his attempt to reconstruct the early environment of the young 
humanist, he must make a thorough study of Dutch society in the second half 
of the fifteenth century from other than Erasmian sources. 

This necessary work has been accomplished for the most part within the 
past twenty-iive years. In 1906 Professor P. S. Allen laid the foundations 
with the first volume of hi masterly critical edition of the Opus epistolarium 
Erasmi, covering the years from 1484 to 1514. In 1917 the late Paul Mest- 
werdt’s excellent study of Die Anfinge des Erasmus provided the first ade- 
quate story of the humanist’s youth. This was followed in 1925 by Professor 
Hyma’s work on The Christian renaissance in Holland, which cast much new 
light on the cultural and religious background of the young Erasmus and espe- 
cially on the history of the Brethren of the Common Life to whom he owed so 
much. Finally, the results of all these works, and of others less outstanding, 
have been gathered together with additions, due to more recent research on 
the part of the author, in the present volume. 

Much of the value of Mr. Hyma’s work lies in his thorough knowledge of 
the religious movement in Holland, known as the Devotio moderna, and in his 
detailed study of unpublished sources regarding the schools and monasteries 
of the Brethren of the Common Life and the allied Windesheim Congregation. 
He has been able to contribute a great deal that would undoubtedly have es- 
caped the average Erasmian scholar. It is possible, however, that his interest 
in the Christian renaissance has led him to underestimate the importance of 
the revival of classical studies, and has left him out of sympathy with the 
secular aspects of humanism. In many places he is, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, rather too harsh in his judgment of Erasmus’ character and 
too inclined to see in any deviation from the ideals of the Brethren a deteriora- 
tion in the character of the humanist rather than a natural progression in his 


thought. Wattace K. Ferauson 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Report on the manuscripts of the late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, Esq. 
of the Manor House, Ashby-de-la-Zouche. Edited by Francis 
Bicxtey. Vol. II. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. 
xix +457. 10s. 6d. 

The letters to and from the members of the Hastings family from 1528 to 

1699 comprise most of this volume. The first series of importance to political 
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history is the correspondence of Henry Hastings, third earl of Huntingdon, 
who had succeeded to the title in 1560. As lord president of the Council of 
the North from 1572 to his death in 1595, he was constantly informed about 
the affairs of Scotland and had to be prepared for armed intervention. The 
letters to him are a valuable supplement to the Calendar of state papers, 
Scotland. 

Another important series of letters begins with the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1642 when Henry Hastings, second son of the fifth earl of Huntingdon, 
became a prominent royalist leader. Commended by the king for his “‘loyal 
and faithful endeavours,” he was created Baron Loughborough in October, 
1643, and continued his services to the royalist cause throughout the first 
and second civil wars. The heavy debts he contracted during this period were 
unpaid on his death in 1667. 

The most lengthy and important series in the volume is the correspondence 
of Theophilus, seventh earl of Huntingdon. Succeeding to the title in 1656 
at the age of five, he naturally did not figure prominently in affairs until the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. He associated for a short while with 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, but repented of his Whiggery with sufficient 
zeal to receive marks of royal favor in the last years of Charles and for the 
three years of James’s rule. In fact, his devotion to the Stuarts has resulted 
in an exchange of letters between himself and his wife which reveal many 
interesting details of the revolution of 1688. He was finally forced to make his 
submission to William, but he remained a Jacobite and seems to have worked 
discreetly for James’s restoration. 

The remainder of the volume contains newsletters to the seventh earl of 
Huntingdon, and the correspondence of the Rawdon family from 1641 to 1694. 

Scattered throughout the collection are accounts of duels, scandals, acts 
of violence, strange or amusing incidents, and social and political gossip of all 
kinds. In referring to the death in 1635 of Dr. Mason, dean of Salisbury, a 
correspondent writes that “being opened, he was found all within as rotten as 
any pear, which was imputed to his good fellowship”’ (p. 78). “Our late west- 
ern bloody wonder” is described as a pond, covered with a great skin, the 
water of which, on being dipped, would turn to blood (p. 138). No less a 
wonder was the servant maid who wept corn (p. 397). 

The introduction and editing to the volume have been done with care and 
skill. The date, 1630, for the letter from Ferdinando, Lord Hastings (p. 72) 
can, however, hardly be right, since parliament is referred to in the letter as 


being in session. 
W. H. Coatrs 


University oF ROCHESTER 
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Acts of the privy council of England, 1619-1621. Edited by J. V. 
Lyte. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. iv+487. 
£1 10s. 


This volume contains the acts of the privy council from the beginning of 
July, 1619, to the end of June, 1621, and is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
the five volumes that have appeared so far dealing with the reign of James. 
The documents are printed in full in the original spelling without editorial 
comment of any kind. 

The council, for the most part excluded by James and his favorites from 
the inner secrets of the state and the shaping of national policy, spent the 
majority of its time in transacting with great efficiency a vast amount of 
administrative and judicial routine. It regulated the government of Ireland 
and the Channel Islands and passed an occasional order concerning planta- 
tions in the new world. It supervised and maintained public works through- 
out the country (forts, bridges, harbors, etc.), obtaining the necessary funds 
whenever possible from local assessments rather than from the national 
exchequer. With a view to further economy, the expenses of the royal house- 
hold were examined and curtailed and the accounts of the navy audited. 
Money was collected from the merchants for an expedition against pirates in 
Algiers, an expedition of considerable political significance, since in case of 
trouble with Spain an English fleet in the Mediterranean would be of great 
importance. When the invasion of the Palatinate made war a possibility, the 
council supervised the collection of a benevolence from the nobility and clergy, 
appointed a special council of war, provided ordnance, and ordered a general 
muster. As a judicial body, the council entertained cases involving land 
settlements, slander, debt, and warships, and also acted as a court of appeal. 
In all this work, it was coming to rely more and more upon the decisions of 
its committees. 

The most interesting documents in this volume relate to economic matters. 
Besides that strict and detailed regulation which the council exercised over 
all manufacture and commerce, it found itself faced with special problems. 
There was a serious depression in the wool trade. Many woolen weavers were 
out of work, and the middlemen were suffering because the manufacturers 
dealt directly with the growers in order to save money. The council investi- 
gated the industry, consulted with growers and merchants, but could come 
to no conclusion save “that the low price of that commodity was caused by 
the want of buyers.”” Wheat was too plentiful, and the council took measures 
for its storage and exportation. At the same time silver coin was scarce, since 
the price of bullion and the foreign exchange had risen above the face value of 
English silver coin. The council contemplated forcing the goldsmiths and 
merchants to pay no more than could be obtained at the mint, but this was 
given up as unfeasible. Trade disputes of all kinds had increased. This was 
due in part to the multiplication of patents and monopolies and the resulting 
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conflicts with established companies, town corporations, and other injured 
parties. The council investigated many patents and revoked a few. It would 
have been well for James if he had instructed the council to sweep many of 
them aside, rather than awaiting the inevitable and bitter assaults of the 


parliament of 1621. 
Davip Harris WILLSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


England under Queen Anne. By Grorce MacauLtay TREVELYAN, 
O.M., regius professor of modern history in the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. I, Blenheim. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii+477. $7.50. 


Lord Macaulay’s famous history is most disappointing after the treaty of 
Ryswick; and his grand-nephew in this volume begins his labor of love in 
carrying the story through the reign of Anne. Professor Trevelyan makes 
it known that he purposes to write a scholarly treatise which will at the same 
time appeal to the general reader, and thus justifies consigning his citations 
to a special appendix at the end. He must have speedily forgotten this re- 
solve, however, for not only is the text plentifully sprinkled with quotations 
(occasionally three to a page), but there are frequent notes, many of which 
include all the impedimenta usually associated with footnotes. 

This worthy volume, despite its interesting style, attractive title, and obvi- 
ous nationalistic bias, will probably neither have much popular appeal nor 
receive from careful historians the same respectful attention as Sir Richard 
Lodge’s recent works. Unfortunately, it seems to fall between the stools of 
popularity and critical scholarship. The average reader may soon weary of the 
numerous (though interesting and well-selected) quotations and the explana- 
tions at the bottom of nearly half the pages, while the trained specialist will 
criticize the broad generalizations and note the absence of references to un- 
published manuscripts on many topics. 

A few quotations might illustrate this tendency toward generalization: 

(1) The country gentlemen ruled Eighteenth-Century England, but they ruled it in 
the interest of commerce and empire [p. 33]. 

(2) The desire to keep open the great markets of the world for English cloth was a 
chief incentive to taking up arms in 1702 against the Franco-Spanish power. .. . . Our 
American colonies were valued largely as markets for our cloth [p. 97]. 

(3) [From 1689 to] Ryswick, Parliament willingly voted the war supplies [p. 107]. 


(4) After... . La Hogue. . . . the British islands were safe from invasion, and the 
Channel no longer required defence against the Brest Fleet, but only against privateers 
[p. 259]. 


(5) [Fifty churches were built in the London suburbs}, for several hundred thousand 
persons unprovided for by the Established Church [p. 74]. 


As to (1), would it be equally true to say in view of the enclosure bills and 
corn laws that the landed aristocracy ruled England in their own interest? 
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The second citation tends to ignore the importance of all other forms of trade, 
notably that in tobacco, naval stores, and slaves and bullion from the Carib- 
bean. The average annual duty on tobacco alone was over £300,000 a year. 
With reference to (3), the letters of William III and Shrewsbury in the sum- 
mer of 1696 maintain that it would be exceedingly dangerous to summon 
parliament to ask for money, and after great difficulty secured a loan from 
the Bank of England instead. As to (4), at the beginning of 1696, William 
III recalled his fleet from the Mediterranean for fear of an invasion from 
Brest, and a year later he was again alarmed lest another Brest fleet under 
De Pointis might effect a landing somewhere in the British Isles. Finally, 
with reference to (5), it is necessary to recall that the total population of 
London and its suburbs was little more than half a million, of which a goodly 
percentage were dissenters. 

The interesting and informing chapters on English naval exploits do not 
suggest an acquaintance with the admiralty documents in the Public Record 
Office, nor the materials on the French navy in the Archives nationales. Al- 
though all roads lead to Blenheim from the title-page onward, the author has 
made little use of the war office records in London, or of the manuscripts in the 
Depét de la Guerre (Paris), of which nearly a thousand volumes deal with 
the period of the War of the Spanish Succession. The chapters dealing with 
the army and the navy would not, in all probability, have been more interest- 
ing, but they might have been more authoritative had these sources been ex- 
ploited. We note, with even greater surprise, that in his study of Anglo- 
French diplomacy, Mr. Trevelyan has neglected the “Correspondance politi- 
que, Angleterre et Hollande”’ in the Archives des Affaires étrangéres (Paris). 
At the risk of seeming hypercritical, one might raise the question why the 
Coxe transcripts should have been preferred to the original Blenheim papers, 
or Pelet to the manuscripts of the Ministére de la Guerre. 

Despite these criticisms, this is a good book. In fact, it just misses being 
a great book; in short, it is not the definitive work on the subject we expected 
from its author. It is well written, and in places it is brilliant. It does much 
to brighten up the characters of Marlborough, Defoe, and Harley. The author 
retains Macaulay’s veneration for William III, and in addition has found in 
Marlborough a hero of his own. Except for this, there is little that is new in 
the book. Certainly his view that Anne was far from a figurehead in political 
life is not new, for that idea was advanced by Mr. W. F. Lord thirty years 
ago, and has since been elaborated in monographs by other writers. Yet the 
old and the new are most attractively presented. For the guidance of the 
average reader a better map of the London area is necessary, such as that for 
1707 in Hatton’s New view of London, or the one for 1720 in the recent Bats- 
ford edition of Defoe’s Tour of London. The introductory chapters are par- 
ticularly stimulating, and the use of extracts from contemporary dramas and 
verse is exceedingly illuminating. The table of contents and the index are 
both adequate. 
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Scholars will be disappointed by the absence of a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, carefully annotated, and annoyed at the esoteric appearance of some 
of the abbreviations provided for the footnotes. ‘“‘Augustan”’ is used for the 
Social and political ideas . . . . of the Augustan age edited by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw; “Dispatches” stands for Sir George Murray’s edition of the Letters and 
dispatches of .... Marlborough; ‘‘Feldziige” indicates Feldziige des Prinzen 
Eugen. The names of Narcissus Luttrell, C. B. R. Kent, Lord Stanhope, and 
F. W. Wyong are omitted from the list of abbreviations, when works less 
significant for the reign are included. Of the four, only the first seems to be 
cited. All these things are blemishes that would pass unnoticed save by the 
trained historian, who may wish to use this book as a starting-point for more 


intensive studies in the same field. 
WiiuraAM THomas MorGan 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Proceedings and debates of the British parliaments respecting North 
America. Edited by Leo Francis Srock. Vol. II, 1702-1727. 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1930. Pp. 
xxvi+571. 

This is the third volume in a series designed to bring together in one 
compilation all available materials on the activities of British parliaments in 
relation to America before 1783. By far the largest amount of space is occu- 
pied by extracts reprinted from the journals of the various parliamentary 
bodies in the British Isles. The Manuscripts of the house of lords, both printed 
and unprinted; the parliamentary and historical works of such men as 
Chandler, Cobbett, Boyer, and Tindall; and various other scattered sources 
are also drawn upon to produce a record as complete as possible of parliamen- 
tary activity in relation to American affairs. Like its predecessors this volume 
is elaborately and carefully annotated. Especially helpful is the practice of 
indicating the location in the Calendar of state papers, colonial series, of sup- 
plementary documents or those mentioned but not included in the journals. 
The printed Calendar was not available to the editor beyond 1714. For the 
later years he has frequently substituted references to the somewhat less use- 
ful Journal of the board of trade. However, if future volumes should show 
where important papers are actually to be found among the unprinted 
colonial office papers, such information would be most valuable to all stu- 
dents, who could then more easily use these papers either directly or by means 
of photostats or transcripts. 

The entries in this volume show that, during the period covered, parlia- 
ment declined as before to interfere in the internal polity of the colonies. In 
1706 and 1715 bills were introduced to abolish the charters of proprietary and 
corporate colonies, but these measures never advanced beyond their early 
stages. Naturally the existence of a state of war during a large part of the 
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period led to considerable parliamentary interest in questions of colonial 
defense. Misconduct of naval officers in American waters, the impressment 
of colonial seamen, mismanagement of the convoy system, and similar matters 
were investigated, though they did not often result in positive legislation. In 
general, parliament continued to give its most serious attention to questions 
directly or indirectly related to trade. Among other measures, it passed acts 
to encourage the importation of naval stores, to conserve trees suitable for 
masts, to check abuses in the tobacco trade, to regulate the value of foreign 
coins in the plantations, to extend the list of enumerated commodities, and 
to establish postal rates in America. Parliament also spent much time in con- 
sidering the regulation of the African slave trade and the importation of iron 
ore from the colonies, but without coming to definite decisions on these mat- 
ters. The evidence is unmistakable that parliament’s interest in America at 
this time was primarily commercial and not political. Since colonial com- 
merce was in one way or another closely connected with nearly all aspects of 
British trade, this volume will be of value not only to students of colonial 
history but to all who are interested in Great Britain’s mercantile policies in 


the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
LeonarD W. LaraBEE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





The forts of Chignecto. A study of the eighteenth-century conflict between 
France and Great Britain in Acadia. By JoHN CLARENCE WEBSTER, 
B.A., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Member of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada. Shediac, New Brunswick: pub- 
lished by the author, 1930. Pp. 142+ iv. 


Of all the British and colonial military plans for North America in 1755, 
only one proved to be a success—the capture of Fort Beauséjour on the isth- 
mus of Chignecto. To everyone, except perhaps William Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts and his collaborators in Nova Scotia, it was a meager compensation 
to set against Braddock’s defeat and the failure in upper New York; but it 
relieved the real or imagined threat to Nova Scotia, Halifax, and New Eng- 
land and made Louisbourg a defensive instead of offensive base of operations. 
In the volume under review Dr. Webster has made a systematic study of all 
the circumstances—political, strategic, topographical, and in comparative 
strength of fortifications—which led up to, and down from, the success in 
1755. Dr. Webster, who is a retired physicias., ‘s a well-known student of the 
Seven Years’ War in North America, an auth’ cy on Wolfe, and the possessor 
of a fine collection of manuscript, graphic, and other historical materials in 
his field of interest. He brings his full resources to bear on his subject, illus- 
trating it generously and usefully with plates of particular novelty and in- 
terest, and supplementing it with appendixes, some of which have been hither- 
to unpublished (notably the recently discovered journal of Robert Monckton 
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from Windsor Castle). In addition he has enjoyed the collaboration of two 
well-known authorities on the Acadian regions, M. Placide Gaudet and Dr. 
W. F. Ganong. The result is a work of detailed ‘scholarship which reveals 
past patience in the pursuit of exactness, even in minutiae, and which should 
completely satisfy the student of military history, whether in his study or on 
the ground. In order to round out his story, he has told the stories of British 
occupation, the guerrilla warfare with the Acadians, and the Eddy attack in 
1776, using British, French, Canadian, and New England sources. He ap- 
pends biographical notes on the principal persons mentioned in the text. 
There are no errors apparent except the typographical, although the estimate 
of Lawrence Armstrong (p. 87) is open to difference of opinion. The footnote 
and parenthetical references are not so generous as they might be, and are 


occasionally insufficient (e.g., pp. 29, 65). 
J. BARTLET BREBNER 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 





The American Revolution and the British Empire. The Sir George 
Watson lectures for 1928, delivered before the University of London 
in winter of 1928-9. By R. Couptanp, M.A., C.LE., fellow of 
All Souls’ College and Beit professor of colonial history in the 
University of Oxford, associate member of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 
vii+331. $4.50. 

Professor Coupland has undertaken a task which is extraordinarily difficult 
because of the breadth of the field, the voluminous sources to be consulted, 
and the subtle nature of the problem. His plan is, in brief, to consider first 
the principles of British colonial policy before 1783, and then the effect of the 
American Revolution upon the remaining parts of the empire and upon Brit- 
ish imperial policy from 1783 to the present time. According to Mr. Coupland, 
“The Great Experiment” of the later period consisted in applying the princi- 
ple of assimilation, modeling the provincial governments after the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Only tentative steps had been taken in this direction 
when the French Revolution “practically cancelled out” the effects of the 
American Revolution; and in the years which followed the Napoleonic wars, 
British statesmen were obliged to learn anew the lessons of the American 
Revolution. That British statesmen actually profited by the experience of an 
earlier generation Mr. Coupland seems confident. 

The plan is interesting, but the conclusions are not altogether convincing. 
The weakness in the argument is partly the result of an undue emphasis upon 
legislation for the colonies, a still greater emphasis upon the speeches of party 
politicians in the house of commons, and an almost complete neglect of ad- 
ministrative policy and practice. The selection is deliberate, but none the less 
unfortunate. In neglecting the administration of government in the West 
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Indies in the decade following the Revolution, for instance, Mr. Coupland 
slights a field which should be productive of valuable evidence. Without such 
a study, any conclusion as to the effects of the American Revolution seems 
lacking in sufficient foundation. The two chapters upon Ireland are, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory of the whole book, because the author describes both the 
Irish situation, as affected by the American revolt and independence, and 
the British political attitude toward Ireland, as modified by experience with 
the American colonists. Entertainingly suggestive is the chapter on mer- 
cantilism. Least convincing is the argument intended to indicate the effect 
of the American Revolution upon the moral issues involved in the govern- 
ment of India and in the abolition of the slave trade. 

A second cause of weakness in the book is the failure of the author to sup- 
plement authoritative secondary works and printed sources with available 
manuscript material. For example, there is no reference to the colonial office 
papers in the Public Record Office, although Mr. Coupland’s own use of the 
Simcoe papers illustrates the value of correspondence between colonial gov- 
ernors and British officials. 

A fluent style makes the book readable. Nevertheless, certain tricks of 
oratory, such as rhetorical questions, halt the course of the argument, as far 
as the thoughtful reader is concerned. The oratorical style is doubtless due 
to the fact that the book was developed from a series of lectures. 

On page 271 Professor Coupland modestly declares that the great story 
of how the lesson of the American Revolution was learned “awaits its full and 
proper telling.”” Had this statement appeared in the preface, the reader might 
have avoided the disappointment inevitable upon comparing the author’s 
plan with his achievement. 


D. M. Ciark 


Witson CoLLeGE 





Amerika und Europa von Marlborough bis Mirabeau. Die weltpolitische 
Bedeutung des belgisch-bairischen Tauschprojekts im Rahmen der 
hydro-geographischen Donau-Rhein-Scheldepolitik und der ésterreich- 
isch-amerikanischen Handelspliine Kaiser Josephs II. und John 
Adams’. Die Verkniipfung des belgisch-bairischen Tauschprojekts 
mit der maritimen Expansionspolitik der Zarin Katharina II. und 
dem englisch-franzésischen Vorherrschaftskampfe bis 1796. By 
Ernst F. S. HanrstaEnct, B.A., Harvard University, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Munich. Munich: Siidost-Verlag Adolf Dresler, 1930. 
Pp. 491. Rm. 15. 

The title is virtually a table of contents. The central theme is the Habs- 
burg proposal to trade the Catholic Netherlands to the house of Wittelsbach 
in exchange for Bavaria and its dependencies. The history of this project is 
recounted from its inception, under the Emperor Leopold I, to its final col- 
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lapse in the later years of Joseph II. Throughout a century (1685-1785) ef- 
forts to negotiate the exchange impinged upon the expansion programs of 
the European powers. The history of these negotiations becomes, therefore, 
“a Central-European corollary to the Anglo-French and Russo-Turkish 
struggles for empire” (p. 10). 

Various abortive attempts to round out the Austrian dominions by ex- 
change of territories and marriage alliances cast their shadow on the inter- 
national relations of the eighteenth century from Utrecht to Teschen. Inter- 
ests of the powers in commercial and imperialistic expansion by sea are em- 
phasized as a factor, in their alignment even on such a landlocked issue as 
Austrian expansion in Germany. The peace of Teschen is made to appear as, 
in a sense, a sequel to Saratoga and a forerunner of Yorktown. Catherine 
II’s entente with Joseph II is related, not only to the Bavarian project, but 
also to Catherine’s Armed Neutrality, Austro-Russian plans for maritime 
expansion, Joseph’s Scheldt policy, and even to England’s peace with France 
and the colonists. 

The burden of Hanfstaengl’s contribution is in connection with the details 
of the negotiations of 1784 and 1785, to which about half the book is devoted. 
The pertinent archival materials, hitherto unpublished and largely unused, 
are printed in extenso. The principal champions of Bavarian independence 
appear from these studies to have been von Hofenfels, foreign minister for 
Zweibriicken, Duchess Maria Anna of Bavaria (née Princess of Sulzbach), 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia. Two popularly established heroes are 
lifted from their pedestals. Duke Charles Augustus of Zweibriicken is revealed 
as venal and vacillating; while the “unselfish statesman” von Kreittmayr, 
Bavarian privy councilor and vice-chancellor, is clearly convicted of accept- 
ing an imperial bribe for his services in furthering the annexation scheme. 
The fundamental weakness of Joseph II appears in his failure to rise above 
bargaining and recognize the fundamental importance to Austria of Bavarian 
annexation and in his failure to grasp the hand of England on the Scheldt 
and on the seas. The failure of the project for exchange turned Austria away 
from Germany and toward the Balkans and Bavaria to Rumford’s internal 
reforms. 

Hanfstaengl’s desire to relate his central European problem to world- 
affairs seems occasionally to lead him rather far afield. At times the tail seems 
laboring to wag the dog. Perhaps the main title is a bit too grand. The work, 
however, possesses the intimate virtues of a study in local history told with 
sweep and perspective which throw new light on the grand politics of the 
eighteenth century. It is a thoroughly substantial piece of work. 


BENJAMIN W. WHEELER 
University or MICHIGAN 
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La colonisation francaise pendant la révolution (1789-1799). By J. 
SAINTOYANT, ancien officier d’ordonnance de M. de Brazza au 
Congo francais et de M. Etienne au ministére de la guerre. Vol. I, 
Les assemblées révolutionnaires et les colonies. Vol. II, Les événe- 
ments coloniaux. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1930. Pp. 485, 
447. Fr. 70. 


The importance of the French colonial possessions in 1789 is often over- 
looked. As a matter of fact, the sugar islands in the Antilles had attained 
since the Seven Years’ War a degree of prosperity so high as to excite the 
admiration and envy of the world. France counted on the sale of their prod- 
ucts for her favorable balance of trade. Pitt appreciated the value of these 
islands to the extent of sacrificing 80,000 men between 1793 and 1796 in an 
attempt to capture them. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution the principles on which the old 
colonial system rested were soon seriously threatened. Furious debates oc- 
cured in the successive legislative assemblies in Paris over colonial represen- 
tation, mulatto suffrage, slave emancipation. These discussions were fol- 
lowed by attempts to apply the new principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity to the colonies. They proved fatal. In Santo Domingo, the most 
important French island, a class war broke out. The mother-country proved 
to be powerless to stamp it out or, after 1793, to defend the colony against 
foreign invasion. Then the rising negro leader, Toussaint Louverture, turned 
the scales in favor of the French. But only for his own advantage. By the 
close of 1799, the French colonies were either ruined, semi-independent, or 
in the hands of the enemy. And the new establishment in Egypt, founded by 
Bonaparte, seemed to be facing ultimate destruction. 

Several years ago an official in the archives of the ministry of the colonies 
told the reviewer with some acerbity that they had no documents there 
dealing with Egypt, as Egypt had never been a French colony. This closed 
the conversation. One carried away the impression that the subject was dis- 
tasteful to him, which is not surprising in view of the inglorious history of 
French colonization in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

M. Saintoyant, a former official, treats with admirable fairness and ob- 
jectivity the valiant efforts of his countrymen in these years to hold, reform, 
and augment their dependencies overseas. His restrained method of approach 
applies better to a detailed account of a brief period rather than to a survey 
of centuries (cf. his history of French colonization under the Old Régime, 
reviewed in the Journal of Modern History, II [1931], 113-15). He is able to 
tell the story of Toussaint Louverture, in the reviewer’s opinion, wie es eigent- 
lich gewesen. (II, 143 ff.). The negro leader was a great figure, bui his steps 
toward independence were made at the expense of French suzerainty. Sain- 
toyant is entirely justified in pointing out that in sacrificing Toussaint, the 
French acted in accordance with an established custom, which is still observed 
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among colonizing nations. In the twentieth century, however, the custom is 
less brutal in practice. Saintoyant cites no contemporary examples, but he 
could have alluded to Abd-el-Krim, the Riffian chieftain, who in 1926 was 
shipped off with his harem to the island of Réunion. In 1802 Toussaint 
Louverture was incarcerated alone in the fortress of Joux. Tempora mutantur! 

In closing, one serious limitation to Saintoyant’s work should be men- 
tioned. With the single exception of Henry Adams’ article in the Revue 
historique (1884), the references given in his bibliography are exclusively 
French. It follows naturally that his point of view is also exclusively French. 
Failure to use English books may explain in part his misrepresentation of 
Wilberforce (I, 323-24). Saintoyant sees a conspiracy between the latter and 
Pitt to start an antislavery movement in 1786 for the purpose of ruining the 
French sugar islands whose prosperity depended on slave labor. This sounds 
like statements made during the Revolution. Wi!berforce’s reputation as an 
honest humanitarian will likely stand until it is overthrown by more than 


circumstantial evidence. 
Cari Lupwie LokKE 
Smita COLLEGE 





The magnificent comedy. Days of the Directoire. By Mreapr Minnt- 
GERODE. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1931. Pp. xviii+ 
347. $3.50. 


Since the appearance six or seven years ago of The fabulous forties, Mr. 
Minnigerode’s active pen has produced a number of spirited and popular 
contributions to the field of social history. The present work recreates the 
extravagant parade of Parisian society during the spiritual nadir of the French 
Revolution which followed 9 Thermidor and lasted until the advent of Bona- 
parte. Seven chapters entitled “The blood drinkers, 1793-4,” ‘““The great 
terror, 1794,” ““The gilded youth, 1794-5,” “The empty bellies, 1795,” 
“The black collars, 1795,” “The incredibles, 1796-8,” and “‘The conserva- 
tors, 1797-9"’ form so many lively and authentic studies of the changing 
fashions; and the unity of the whole is preserved through the presence of 
four ubiquitous characters. These are the “Homeric clowns” Tallien and 
Fréron; and those frail but charming ladies, Jeanne Marie Ignace Thérésia 
Cabarrus and Josephine Rose Tascher de la Pagerie de Beauharnais. 

Mr. Minnigerode’s style is swift and allusive; scenes and events are sug- 
gested by a mélange of brilliant details; but his interpretations are often 
superficial or conventional. He is responsive to the least whisper of scandal 
or hint of duplicity, while refusing to concede sincerity to Robespierre or 
greatness to Bonaparte. The bibliography at the close of the volume suggests 
that he has leaned a little too heavily upon secondary works and upon 
memoirs, which explains no doubt why he is sometimes inaccurate in his 
judgments and even in his facts. To characterize Treilhard, for instance, in 
1798, as “a vulgar nonentity”’ (p. 305) is unjust to a man who had been active 
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in the Revolution since 1789 and was twice a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Robespierre and Couthon were not alone in proposing the 
Law of 22 Prairial (p. 53); Barére and Billaud-Varenne supported them. The 
vote of the Convention which sent Carrier to judgment was 498 ayes, 2 con- 
ditional ayes, and about 260 absent, not 498 ayes and 2 absent (p. 137). 
The date of the vote, moreover, was November 23, 1794, not November 14. 
On page 298, “‘Fructidor forth” (sic) should be either September 4 or Fructi- 
dor 18. 

The admitted purpose of the book is “to present a picture of the life of the 
Directoire rather than its official activity and significance” (preface, p. ix). 
Judged within this compass, it is an admirable piece of writing and research. 
There are some thirty valuable reproductions of contemporary prints, and 
the prose pictures also are often memorable for their economy and vigor. 
The characterization of Germaine de Staél, for instance, is excellent; and 
nothing could be more graceful than the glimpse of Juliette Récamier, “pass- 
ing discreetly through the Directoire like the song of a lark through the late 


clatter and din of a nocturnal orgy. ... . us 
GrorrreY Bruun 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Le origini della grande industria contemporanea (1750-1850). By 
Corrapo BarBAGALLO. Vol. II, Saggio di storia economico-sociale. 
(“Storici antichi e moderni.”’) Perugia and Venice: “La Nuova 
Italia,” 1930. Pp. 417. L. 35. 


This second volume of the Beginnings of contemporary large-scale indus- 
try covers the period chiefly from 1815 to 1850. It includes Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the United States. Particular stress is laid 
upon the causes of industrial progress and upon the social results. Italy’s 
handicaps are said to have been a lack of technical advance in the mechanical 
production of staples, the high cost of finer wares, the lack of capital brought 
about in part by prolonged warfare, and the absence of a national market. 
The chief results of the great industrial changes have been an increase in the 
standard of living and the rise of a labor problem. 

It is not fair to judge a work that is based upon secondary sources by the 
standards applied to a learned monograph. The present book runs into error 
of fact in places, and yet it is eminently readable. As is to be expected, the 
farther we get from Italy, the less reliable we find the statements. When we 
come to America, rather amusing errors occur. For instance, it is said that 
the “Empress of China” was a Chinese vessel which left Canton for New 
York in 1785, whereas it really sailed from its home port of New York for 
Canton. Eli Whitney is said to have invented a cotton-spinning machine, 
whereas it was a cotton gin. The numerous typographical errors can be cor- 


rected in a later edition. 
N. S. B. Gras 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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An economic history of Australia. By Epwarp SHAnn, professor of 
history and economics, University of Western Australia. Cam- 
bridge, England: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. xiv+456. $6.00. 


This is a valuable book in many respects, not the least because Professor 
Shann is one of the few Australian publicists who realizes that the disabilities 
of Australia need discussion just as much as her undoubted resources. It is 
refreshing to read in his preface, “Australia is not, and cannot be another 
United States of America. In place of the Mississippi Valley and Middle 
West she has Lake Eyre and an arid almost uninhabited central region.” 
To Americans it may be explained that Lake Eyre, large as it is, contains no 
water, and its vicinity receives only 4 inches of rain a year. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: I, “Convicts, wool and gold, 1788-1860”; II, “‘Colo- 
nial particularism, 1860-1900”; III, “The commonwealth.” 

There is wisely no attempt to glorify Australia’s first population. The 
marines “struck” against guarding the convicts as soon as the latter were 
landed. The New South Wales Corps was described by Governor Hunter as 
“soldiers from the military prison.” The “First Fleet”’ was sent out primarily 
to rid Britain not only of criminals but of the “disordered and helpless.” 
The energy and courage of the leaders like Phillip and Macarthur is therefore 
thrown into greater contrast. The early years of the colony were greatly 
troubled by an outstanding liquor problem, since rum was the most conven- 
ient form of currency. A bottle of spirits was preferred in payment to two 
bushels of wheat, “which would furnish bread for two months.” George 
Street—the main street of Sydney—was paid for by 400 gallons of rum. No 
wonder Governor Macquarie found a hard task confronting him in 1810. 

Mr. Shann has a vivid style of writing which may be illustrated by some of 
his chapter headings. “An autocrat in a hurry” characterizes Macquarie’s 
régime. “John Bull’s greater woolsack” describes the rebellious but inevita- 
ble spread of the pastoralists beyond the nineteen counties proclaimed by the 
governor into the unprotected sheep country of the west. At a much later 
date David Syme is defined as “An apostle of restriction,” while “Labour 
shows fight” and “Protection all round” indicate graphically the contents 
of two of the last chapters in the book. Much good writing concerns the pas- 
toral occupation of Australia—a relatively easy migration compared with 
that in most other continents. So, also, the writer adopts an unsentimental 
but common-sense attitude to the dispossessed aboriginal, who, by the way, 
is being found much more useful now than in earlier decades in outlying sta- 
tions. 

Two good chapters describe assisted migration (dealing essentially with 
early days in western and southern Australia) and family life. Caroline Chis- 
holm, the outstanding personality in Australian philanthropy, is treated very 
sympathetically. Punch described her as “a Second Moses in Bonnet and 
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Shawl” and she was a great influence for good in the years following 1840. 
The rivalries between the great pastoralists (squatters) and those who wished 
to use the land for closer settlement are described at some length. Shann be- 
lieves that the pastoralists as a class, though they won most of their de- 
sires, have lost the trust of the public, and hence have few representatives in 
Australian politics today. 

Many interesting historical problems are vividly discussed in the later 
chapters. The development of the wheat industry by the aid of the new 
machines of Ridley, Mullens, and McKay; the “plantation slavery” of 
Kanakas in the Queensland; the American transport by “Cobbs Coaches,” 
which soon covered eastern Australia, and the land boom preceding 1893, 
are among these topics. The last chapters are concerned primarily with wage- 
fixing and protection. The reviewer misses, however, an adequate discussion 
of the unsuccessful attempts to settle the trophical northern coastlands and 
of the building of useless railways into the arid interior which have character- 
ized the last few decades of Commonwealth history. Perhaps we are too near 
to these experiments to form sound judgments. To sum up, this book seems 
to the reviewer to be the best general guide so far published to Australian 
history. It has many references to documents, but a map or two would have 


made the book clearer to readers outside Australia. 
GriFFitH TAYLOR 


University or CuicaGco 





Queen Caroline. By His Honour Str Epwarp Parry. London: 
Ernest Benn, 1930. Pp. 353. 21s. 


The divorce case of Queen Caroline. By Wrtt1AM DopGson Bowman. 
London: Routledge, 1930. Pp. 301. 12s. 6d. 


It was a tragic day, May 17, 1768, when Caroline, daughter of Charlies 
William Frederick, Duke of Brunswick, was born; and only now come vindica- 
tions of this unhappy queen. The differences between the two books are not 
very great. For while Sir Edward Parry has written a biography of the Queen 
and Mr. Bowman traces his story from the prince’s (George IV’s) life, their 
statements concur as to the injustice that Queen Caroline suffered at the 
hands of her husband. 

Caroline was certainly not a beautiful woman, not even from her portraits; 
but she was vivacious, kind, and free from many of the ridiculous formalities 
and conventions of her age. Her father was respected as a great soldier, while 
her mother (sister of George III) was a gentle and genial woman. 

It was James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury, who was sent to claim her hand, 
and who somewhat forewarned the care-free Caroline that life would not be 
easy for her; but she was a Brunswicker and had no fear. She needed all her 
Brunswick courage. When the Prince of Wales first set eyes upon Caroline, 
who knelt before him, he raised her gently and then suddenly turned away 
from her, saying to the Earl of Malmesbury: “Harris, I am not well; pray 
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get me a glass of brandy.” “Sir,” replied the earl, “had you not better have 
a glass of water?” Matters went from bad to worse. The prince was drunk 
at his wedding, and lay in the hearth instead of in bed on his first marriage 
night. It was followed by separation. At court she was hated by Queen 
Charlotte; and some rather indiscreet letters of Caroline got into the hands of 
the queen, which did not improve matters. Her only friend at court was the 
king himself. The Dukes of York and Clarence supported the prince; likewise 
the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke of Kent seems at least not to have been 
antagonistic to her, while the Duke of Sussex was fair to her. But she had 
little in the way of consolation from her brothers-in-law. 

Caroline, separated from her husband, lived at Blackheath. By an unfortu- 
nate choice in one of her friends, Lady Douglas, scandal was spread about her; 
and by her debarring Lady Douglas from her house there arose an inquiry 
which became known as “The Delicate Investigation,” to ascertain whether 
the princess was pregnant, and much suspicion surrounded her adoption of a 
small boy named Austin, for Caroline was passionately fond of children. 
Nothing was proved against her, despite every conceivable effort to do so. 
She then left the country, and traveled abroad, and behaved a little too 
“showily” and “recklessly,” despite Sir Edward’s admirable defense of her. 
But she must have realized that whatever she did that might be taken as 
evidence against her would be exaggerated enormously. She also must have 
realized that the prince-regent wanted desperately to get rid of her. 

The first real step George IV took when king in order to divorce his wife 
was to have her name omitted from the liturgy; and when Queen Caroline 
arrived back in England, the prime minister, Lord Liverpool, brought in his 
famous bill of pains and penalties against her. The essence of this bill was for 
divorce on account of the queen’s misconduct with Baron Pergami, a hand- 
some Italian, whom she employed as her grand chamberlain. The case was 
one of the most sensational in the annals of English history, and Sir Edward 
Parry has told it extraordinarily well, although Mr. Bowman reports the 
questions asked in the house of lords during the great trial with greater fulness. 
A revolution might have taken place if the case had gone against the queen, 
and their lordships were forced to vote three times, the third count giving the 
government a majority of only nine. The result of this, of course, was a vic- 
tory for Caroline. The strain was a heavy one, and Caroline was in bad 
health. She was indomitable to the end, despite the fact that she was refused 
admission to Westminster Abbey for the coronation, which took place on 
July 19, 1821; and less than a month later, on August 7, Caroline passed 
peacefully away. The funeral, however, was not without its tragedy, the 
government wishing the funeral to be private, while the Times and the mob 
wanted a public funeral. The mob got its way. Sir Edward Parry brings out 
fresh evidence concerning the mysterious disappearance of the solid silver 
plate which was nailed to the Queen’s coffin. This new evidence clears up that 
strange story. 
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That both authors bitterly deplore George IV’s conduct is certainly justi- 
fied; but there is the other side of the medal, inasmuch as the king was in 
love with Mrs. Fitzherbert for the greater part of his life, and that he loathed 
Caroline physically and mentally from the moment he saw her. That he 
persecuted her without mercy was true; but that he was an absolute “‘black- 
guard,” as one might gather from this biography, is also not true. The king 
had some remarkably good traits. Finally, there is the question of Fox’s denial 
in the house of commons of the prince’s marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert, though 
he knew it to be true; here one can only conclude that Fox, who was very 
human and rather a rogue, took the line of least resistance in lying. 

In both books, however, no mention is made of Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, who was by far the cleverest and most powerful character of 
King George III’s sons, although mention of the opinions of all the other royal 
dukes is made. The Duke of Cumberland (later king of Hanover) was a Tory 
of Tories, and doubtless supported Lord Liverpool’s administration; but as 
his opinions carried weight then and his ability is now recognized, reference 
to him should be made. As Mr. Bowman’s book is descriptive of the times, 
a fuller account of the coronation could have been given, as it was, as he stated, 
one of the most magnificent in the annals of English history. A full account 
appears in Philip von Neumann’s diary, which has recently been translated 
into English. Also, Lord Liverpool might have been more closely defined; 


he remains an enigmatic character to many. 
B. van THAL 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





France under the Bourbon restoration, 1814-1830. By Freperick B. 
Artz, Oberlin College. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1931. Pp. xi+443. $4.50. 


A few years ago, this book would have been classified as “history of 
civilization”: today, it is just “standard history.” Voltaire has won at last, 
and his Age of Louis XIV remains our model. Mr. Artz does not content him- 
self with the political activities of the Restoration: he studies also “The 
clerical question,” “The rise of the new economic order,” “The state of 
society,” “The romantic revolt.” Thus we have in a single volume the general 
background indispensable to all students of special subjects. 

Written after the formula of Voltaire, this book suffers from the same 
difficulties as Voltaire’s. The analytical method makes for superficial clear- 
ness and inner confusion. The very principle of “integral history,” or the 
history of civilization, is that all the manifestations of national life are inter- 
related. If you study them in five separate chapters, either you fail to show 
their connection or you are driven to constant repetitions. In this case, for 
instance, it is quite plain that the political problem was absolutely insepa- 
rable from the religious: the men who were the knights of the throne were also 
those of the altar, and the revolution of 1830 was an outburst of anti-clerical- 
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ism as well as anti-absolutism. On the other hand, political and religious 
thought were interwoven with romanticism: Chateaubriand considered him- 
self as the restorer both of religion and monarchy, and although Chateau- 
briand was not the formal leader of the romantic school, he was its true found- 
er. “I want to be Chateaubriand or nothing,”’ wrote adolescent Hugo. The 
state of society was conditioned by political and religious differences, and the 
apostles of a new economic order were religious men and romanticists. 

We believe that in a work of this kind, it would be more scientific and 
less confusing to follow the chronological order and to show in each subperiod 
the interaction of politics, religion, and art. The turning-point, in our opinion, 
was the elaborate coronation of Charles X at Rheims—the last triumph of 
legitimacy, but also a romantic pageant—a Walter Scott scene staged with 
the most earnest “will to make-believe.” It seems to have exhausted the aes- 
thetic loyalty of the romanticists to the throne and the altar: almost immedi- 
ately, most of them began veering toward some form of liberalism. In this 
evolution, the chief factors were the personal disappointment of Chateau- 
briand, philhellenic sentiment, blending with the prestige of Lord Byron, and 
the growth of the Napoleonic legend. This evolution was completed before 
the “three glorious days” of July, 1830. Of none of these elements does Mr. 
Artz give a sufficiently clear account. The result is that, while each para- 
graph is clearness itself, the chapters remain confusing and are not organ- 
ized into a book. 

“The rise of a new economic order” is rather a misleading title. What is 
most striking about the Restoration from the economic standpoint is that a 
new order absolutely failed to rise. Of course, prophetic indications of modern 
capitalism can be detected, but they are noted by Henri Sée and others early 
in the eighteenth century. The industrial revolution had struck France under 
Louis XVI; then we see the clear beginning of machinery on a large scale. 
The political revolution postponed that development by nearly half a century: 
it was not until the second half of Louis Philippe’s reign that modern condi- 
tions began to be manifested—and even then, with singular timidity. The 
dramatic change from the old order to the new came under Napoleon III. 

Mr. Artz has sent his reviewers a list of errata which we trust will go with 
every new copy. But more serious blemishes have been left uncorrected. He 
tells us (p. 16): “In June, 1815, Napoleon pushed North into Belgium to de- 
feat the English army under Wellington before Bliicher and the Prussians 
arrived. His plan failed at the last moment, and the result was the defeat of 
Waterloo.” When Napoleon pushed into Belgium, he met the Prussians first 
and not Wellington; he defeated Bliicher at Ligny before turning against the 
English. The author seems to confuse the story of the battle of Waterloo with 
that of the whole campaign. Great French writers are quoted not directly, 
but through Georg Brandes (p. 52, etc.). Now, although Main currents re- 
mains a “monumental” piece of work, it should not be substituted for actual 
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sources. Had Mr. Artz read Joseph de Maistre for himself, he would hardly 
have called him “dry”: for that paradoxical “Prophet of the Past” had much 
of the wit of his enemy Voltaire. 

The date 1815 is corrected in the errata to 1830 on page 238; but the same 
correction is even more imperiously needed on page 240, where it is stated 
that “after 1815, the old aristocracy lived in indignant seclusion” in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. The year 1815 was the only time, from 1789 to 1931, 
when the old aristocracy was not indignant! 

Mr. Artz’s judgment in literary and artistic matters inspires us with limited 
confidence. It is by no means obvious, for instance, that no French romanticist 
can be ranked with Schiller: we are under the impression that there are few 
genuine Schiller-worshipers nowadays, outside of strictly Germanic circles. 
It seems amusing to dismiss David d’Angers (who, by the way, is not dis- 
tinguished from Louis David in the index) as “a man of no great originality” 
and to bracket him with Jehan du Seigneur as “‘another figure of secondary 
importance” (p. 379): the sculptor who was to carve the pediment of the 
Pantheon was no mere portraitist. 

We may even wonder whether Mr. Artz is thoroughly acquainted with the 
dramas of Victor Hugo. He tells us (pp. 335-36): ““When he began to write for 
the stage himself he was so afraid that the public might think his plays melo- 
dramas that he wrote them in verse and was careful to confine the time of 
action to two days.” Now four of the dramas of Victor Hugo are in prose, and 
his masterpieces, Hernani and Ruy Blas particularly, require considerably 
more than two days: in the epoch-making Hernani, the action moves from 
Spain to Aix-la-Chapelle and back to Spain—it can not be done in forty-eight 
hours! ‘““This play,’’ Mr. Artz writes of the same famous drama (p. 340), “‘is 
laid in the Spanish Low Countries in the XVIth century.” Neither Castile 
nor Aix-la-Chapelle can be described as ‘““Low Countries” or “Netherlands.” 
We suspect Mr. Artz was mixing up Hugo’s Hernani with Sardou’s Patrie! 

But accidents will happen, even in scholarly books which proudly bear on 
the title-page the strange device “‘veritas.”” The style, without ornaments, 
is pleasing. The judgment of the Duc de Berri—“‘His assassination in 1820 
improved his reputation” (p. 255)—is a neat epigram. Our chief quarrel with 
the book is that it does not bring out with sufficient clearness the inner drama 
of the period, the mighty conflict of ideals old and new. Outwardly, the age 
was tame enough: spiritually, it was more intensely alive than our own. 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanrorp UNIVERSITY 
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LD’éveil des nationalités et le mouvement libéral (1815-1848). By 
Grorces WEILL, professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Caen. 
(“‘Peuples et civilisations,” Vol. XV.) Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1930. Pp. 592. Fr. 60. 


In this book Professor Weill essays to cover in comparatively brief com- 
pass occidental history from Napoleon’s downfall to the eve of the revolutions 
of 1848. Part of the ground covered is necessarily the familiar territory of 
European political history during these years. There are the usual chapters 
on the Congress of Vienna, the activities of the so-called “Holy Alliance,” 
the revolutions of 1830 and their aftermath, the warfare of autocracy with 
liberalism in Russia, political struggles in England, and political develop- 
ments in western and central Europe leading to the revolutions of 1848. 
Even in this much-traveled territory, however, the author, using the results 
of recent research, is able to bring out certain hitherto neglected facts and 
certain interpretations at variance with those generally accepted. 

He renders a more significant service to the study of history, however, in 
the emphasis he places on certain general topics usually insufficiently stressed 
by French historians. Thus he discusses at some length the nationalist move- 
ments in the Austrian empire and the attitude of the government toward 
these. He allots two chapters, of twenty-three and twenty-two pages, re- 
spectively, to the history of the United States and of “Latin America” during 
the period covered. Most significant of all, he devotes about a third of his 
book, nearly two hundred pages, to intellectual, social, and economic de- 
velopments. In this section he discusses, among other matters, religious 
changes, the growth of free thought, romanticism, advances in science and 
technology, the development of capitalism and industry, the effects of indus- 
trialism on the working classes, and the beginnings and early growth of 
socialism. 

In criticism of M. Weill’s book it may be said that, despite his careful 
consideration of industrial evolution during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he has neglected the contemporaneous development of agriculture 
and the accompanying changes in the condition of the peasant class. More- 
over, in his chapter on European expansion, too replete with names and dates, 
he makes too little attempt to interpret the general interpretation of the 
movement. It is doubtful whether careful students of the history of imperial- 
ism would agree with his statement that after Napoleon’s downfall, “L’ Europe 
s’élance a la conquéte du monde” (p. 2). 

The merits of the volume, however, far outweigh any criticisms that may 
be made of it. The excellent bibliography, of which it is evident that careful 
use has been made, is a good indication of the character of the book. Besides 
the latest and best monographs in French, it includes an exceptionally well- 
chosen selection of scholarly studies in other languages. Even the results of 
American historical scholarship, so often neglected by continental historians, 
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are adequately recognized. Among the American scholars, of whose contribu- 
tions to European history he has made use, are E. M. Earle, Dexter Perkins, 
Elizabeth Schermerhorn, Knaplund, Rodkey, Gras, Vinacke, Kerner, Eileen 
Power, and Judith Williams. On Latin-American history he cites the writings 
of W. S. Robertson, Paxson, Bernard Moses, and Manning. Well-propor- 
tioned, scholarly, packed with information, written with the clarity charac- 
teristic of French historians, emphasizing facts and developments often 
neglected, M. Weill’s book deserves a warm welcome from all competent 
teachers and all serious students of European history in the nineteenth 


century. 


JONATHAN F. Scorr 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Pilgrims of ’48. One man’s part in the Austrian revolution of 1848 
and a family migration to America. By JosEPHINE GOLDMARK. With 
a preface by Joser Repticu, professor of comparative public law 
in Harvard University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xvili+311. $4.00. 


For over sixty years the Austrian revolution of 1848 was considered pictur- 
esque and romantic but not essential to the history of the Dual Monarchy. 
The freeing of the peasants and the freedom of religion, the two great achieve- 
ments of ’48, were overlooked in the failure of the greater aim—the demo- 
cratization of Austria. With the overthrow of the monarchy, however, the 
rebellion of ’48 becomes the natural starting point for the history of the revolu- 
tion of 1918. The scarcity of English works on the subject is well known. 
As Professor Redlich points out in his preface to Pilgrims of ’48, ““This is a 
first and a successful attempt by a modern writer in English to give a lively 
description of this part of Austrian history.”” The book is sharply divided 
into halves, of which one deals with her father’s early life and the part he 
played in the revolution in Vienna, while the other portrays the life of Aus- 
trian and German émigrés in Ohio and Kentucky after °48. 

The author insists upon having a mathematical pattern for her revolution. 
She therefore recognizes one revolutionary party only, centered around the 
university Aula, and traces the history of this party through the sittings of 
the Reichstag, the compilation of the ill-fated constitution, the dissolution 
of the parliament by the new emperor, Francis Joseph, and the subsequent 
flight of the party members as political refugees. Very simple and neat; but 
unfortunately revolutionists rarely worry over easing the historian’s labors, 
and revolutions are notoriously fluid. 

Reschauer and Friedjung both point out that the original reform party 
was composed of liberal nobles and lawyers who wanted a limited constitu- 
tional monarchy. Doblhoff, Wessenberg, Schwarzer, and Bach were the lead- 
ers of this group. They worked harmoniously with the more democratic 
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Reichstag party led by Fishhof, Goldmark, Fiister, and Kudlich, until that 
party in turn became involved with the proletariat group. When the October 
riots precipitated a sort of mob rule, the conservative liberals were all classed 
as reactionaries and withdrew from active participation in the revolution. 
The Reichstag party, unable to withdraw, and equally unable to control the 
mob, were held answerable—perhaps unjustly, as Miss Goldmark points out 
—for the siege of Vienna. 

Yet the author, in a praiseworthy attempt not to eulogize her father at the 
expense of the Reichstag, makes that body as a whole her hero, and the min- 
istry her villain. She makes no distinction between the conservative Count 
Latour, minister of war in that and in former ministries, who declared himself 
out of sympathy with the reform movement, and Alexander Bach, who was 
a firm advocate of legal and constitutional reform. In the same way, Miss 
Goldmark gives the Reichstag extra-heroic proportions as the savior of the 
city and protector of constitutional rights, while destroying that impression 
a little later by her very vivid descriptions of parliamentary meetings. Ac- 
cording to Reschauer, it was, not the Reichstag as a whole, but Dr. Goldmark 
and a few of his colleagues, who hushed up quarrels among the factions, paci- 
fied the angry citizens, and forced the deputies to forego rhetoric for action. 
For that little group of patriots, who had ideals of democracy far ahead of any 
continental ideas of their time, Miss Goldmark has erected a permanent 
monument, enhanced by her scholarly work and extremely fluent and easy 
translations of the formal court German on which so much of the book is 


based. 
Minna R. Fak 


New York UNIVERSITY 





Preussen im Krimkrieg. By Kurt Borrisgs. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1930. Pp. x+420. Rm. 15 


The object of this book by a Privatdozent of the University of Tiibingen 
is to clarify the internal forces acting on Prussian foreign policy. Throughout 
the Crimean War, restless Prussian statesmen debated the relative merits of 
co-operation with Russia or with England. Frederick William IV, kein Real- 
politiker, is credited with having maintained Prussian neutrality against 
heavy odds. There is a comprehensive analysis of men and parties, fully 
half the book being devoted to the various views of Prussian leaders who 
formed divergent groups. The king, having a personal preference for Russia 
and frankly avowing the Christian as against the Mohammedan cause, 
headed the pro-Russian extremists. He was supported especially by Rockow 
and Miinster. Opposing legitimist doctrines and advocating a pro-English 
position stood the Prince of Prussia, Bonin, and Bunsen. The upshot of 
their bellicose attitude was the dismissal in 1854 of the minister of war and 
the minister to England, and a resulting conflict within the royal family. 
Between the two extremes was a ministerial party headed by Manteuffel 
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which held to the principles of the Holy Alliance but sought to avoid diffi- 
culties which might attend a French attack on the Catholic possessions of 
Prussia in the Rhineland, a British blockade of Prussian commerce in the 
Baltic, and an Austrian assault on Silesia. Leopold von Gerlach, whose 
opinions are followed closely throughout the volume, wished to isolate Russia 
or to fight France in order to avoid das Damoklesschwert, a Franco-Russian 
alliance. International relations are summarized, particularly the diplomacy 
of the outbreak of the war. Prussia’s acquiescent support of the Austrian 
occupation of the principalities, changing to coldness at the end of 1854 when 
Buol concluded an alliance with England and France, is given a chapter. 
The diplomatic war of Bismarck against Austria is treated from the stand- 
point of a campaign for the neutrality of the central German states. A chap- 
ter on the isolation of Prussia at the Vienna conferences of 1855 inadequately 
treats the subject. In addition to the maintenance of a neutrality which came 
to favor Russia, Prussia played a fundamental part in the Crimean War by 
making an alliance with Austria in April, 1854, which precluded any territo- 
rial acquisitions by the western powers. Without the friendship of Russia, 
won in 1854-55, the Prussian wars of 1866 and 1870 could not have been 
fought. The book concludes with an estimate of the international political 
structure resulting from the war. 

Perhaps the weakest point of the volume is the wholly inadequate treat- 
ment of Russo-Prussian relations. One seeks in vain for new information 
on Nicholas’ conversations at Potsdam in October, 1853, and on the visit of 
Orlov early in 1854. Slight treatment of such topics is explicable, perhaps, by 
the curious circumstance that the author completely overlooked not only the 
large documentary work by Zayonchkovsky, but also the well-known Le 
Bosphore et les Dardanelles, by Goryainov. Failure to use other standard 
sources has led to some errors of fact. For example, Clarendon is credited 
with an official inquiry several weeks before he became foreign secretary (p. 
10). One suspects that the author has not taken the trouble to read the 
convention of the Straits of 1841, about which so much is written in chapter 
iii. Prusso-English relations are treated in detail for some of the negotia- 
tions, and a valuable appendix adds many documents on that problem. 
Yet the dismissal with a single sentence of the visit of John Russell to Berlin 
in March, 1855 (p. 296), hardly is warranted. The generalizations by Herr 
Borries often betray a lack of intimate acquaintance with the facts of the 
diplomacy of the Crimean War. For example, the author takes occasion to 
use a part of one of the published key dispatches by Manteuffel—to Hatz- 
feldt at Paris, the ablest Prussian diplomat of the era—reporting two con- 
versations early in October, 1853, between Nicholas and the president of the 
Prussian ministry (p. 65). If all of the dispatch in question had been used, 
light would have been thrown not only on Anglo-Russian relations but also 
on the problem of naval movements in the eastern Mediterranean which 
Borries confuses. 
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The author has made use of the more important standard German sources, 
supplementing them with a liberal use of contemporary newspaper articles, 
and the work is enriched by new material from the Geheimes Staatsarchiv 
(Berlin-Dahlem) and the Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv (Berlin- 
Charlottenburg). Notwithstanding its deficiencies, the book clearly supplants 
the unsatisfactory accounts by Rothan and Lucius for Prussian policy, and 
provides a valuable supplement to the work by Friedjung on the policy of 


Austria. 
VERNON J. PURYEAR 


ALBANY COLLEGE 





Annali dell economia italiana. By Ertcarmo Corsino. Vol. I, 1861- 
1870. Perugia: Leonardo da Vinci, 1931. Pp. xv +335. L. 44. 


Any book by a competent scholar on the economic history of Italy in the 
nineteenth century is certain of a welcome among student's of the modern 
development of that nation, surfeited as they are with political studies. Pro- 
fessor Corbino, interested in what he terms “the play of natural elements,” 
opens a broader horizon for the history of the troubled decade, 1861-70, by 
taking us behind the political scene. He brings into high relief such major 
problems, beyond political control, as the non-existence in 1861 not only of an 
industrial or a commercial Italy but of a “true and objective agricultural 
Italy”’; the lack of roads and railways, which had to be supplied by a program 
of public works all out of proportion to the resources of the state; the scarcity 
of mobilized capital, increased by the heavy financial requirements of the new 
government; the epidemics that afflicted the population, their silkworms and 
their vines; the economic crises abroad that accompanied the American Civil 
War; the war with Austria in 1866; the brigandage and social unrest which 
unification precipitated in the South; not least important, a prevailing state of 
mind which expected results that could have been accomplished only by mira- 
cles. The author’s conclusion is that the work of the statesmen of the period, 
taking up arms against a sea of troubles, was in general highly creditable. 
Such a realistic view of the epoch has become possible in Italy only in recent 
years. For example, the author, although a Neapolitan, drops the time-worn 
criticism directed against the Piedmontese that the slow progress visibly 
achieved is chiefly attributable to the imposition on the rest of Italy of the 
policies and institutions of the erstwhile Kingdom of Sardinia. 

One of the defects of the present volume is its lack of unity. This is in part 
an inevitable consequence of the arbitrary chronological basis which the 
author has adopted; but it could be remedied in part by a better arrangement 
and integration of topics. The most serious criticism to which the author has 
exposed himself is that he has failed to open up new sources of information. 
No one who has tried to explore the economic background of Italian life in 
the past century will fail to recognize his difficulties. But it is doubtful wheth- 
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er, in view of the neglect of economic studies in the Risorgimento and the 
period following unification, the time is yet ripe to attempt anything more 
than strictly limited investigations, which by intensive digging and sifting 
of evidence will create a firmer substructure of knowledge than we now have. 
Until that is done, such works as the present will be kept moving within a 
circle of fragmentary data and of opinions largely controversial in origin. 
But Signor Corbino’s book at least helps to clear one such circle of outworn 
prejudices. It also promises for the whole period since 1870 a fuller synthesis 
than we have yet had of what is known, and to that extent it will clear the 
path for studies that aim to find a way into the unknown. 


Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 





Histoire diplomatique de Europe (1871-1914). Published under the 
direction of Henri Hauser, professor in the University of Paris, 
by J. Ancet, L. Canen, R. Guyot, A. Lasusan, P. Renovuvin, 
and H. Satomon. 2 vols. (““Manuel de politique européenne.”’) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1929. Pp. 4764389. Fr. 
100. 


The concert of Europe. By R. B. Mowat, professor of history in the 
University of Bristol, formerly fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi+368. 
$5.00. 


It was high time for trained French historians to rewrite the diplomatic 
history of pre-war Europe in the light of post-war knowledge, for outside of 
a limited circle little attention has been paid to the subject in France. If 
serious students will not find much that is new in the compilation edited by 
Professor Hauser, Frenchmen, dependent as they have been on the anti- 
quated manuels of Debidour and Bourgeois, should welcome the sober nar- 
rative of events, based on an obviously intensive and careful study of the 
voluminous publications of the last twelve years and marked by a clear 
differentiation between established facts, probabilities, and guesses. The 
authors exhibit no interest in the Kriegsschuldfrage (this is left for M. Hauser 
to touch upon somewhat broadly in the introduction) ; and while, as Frenchmen, 
they have a national point of view, they do not obtrude it. Unfortunately 
the Documents diplomatiques frangais were not available to them. 

Only a few points can be selected for comment. M. Salomon, who writes 
on “La victoire prussienne et l’hégémonie allemande,” discounts the ordinary 
French version of the “alerte” of 1875: Bismarck did not really desire war, 
and Decazes was the impresario of a cleverly-staged diplomatic coup. M. 
Lajusan, who covers the years 1875-84, emphasizes the desire of the Austrian 
military party to secure Bosnia, and brings out more clearly than most writers 
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the conflict between Gorchakov and Ignatyev; on the other hand, he pays too 
little attention to German policy and fails to show that Bismarck’s choice 
between Austria and Russia was made in 1876. Both he and M. Cahen, who 
deals with Bismarck’s later years, agree that the chancellor’s system of alli- 
ances was designed for the maintenance of peace and that the Three Emperors’ 
League was more important than the Triple Alliance. All three writers are 
inclined to overload their narrative with too much detail, in contrast with M. 
Renouvin, whose analysis of the Franco-Russian alliance must be commended 
for its elimination of unnecessary facts and for its clarity of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Rivalries beyond Europe are, for the most part, treated by M. Guyot, 
whose chapters are decidedly conventional. In fairness it should be said that 
post-war disclosures have revealed comparatively little about Asiatic affairs. 
Still, it is doubtful if the initiative for the intervention against the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki came from Germany, and it is strange that he does not mention 
Ito’s visit to St. Petersburg just before the Anglo-Japanese alliance was signed 
and that Tyler Dennett’s Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese war has not been 
used. Likewise, M. Cahen, who studies Anglo-French rivalries, says nothing 
about the war scare of 1893 over Siam, makes only a veiled reference to the 
German overture to France at the time of the Jameson Raid, and ignores a 
similar hint in 1898. 

For the years 1904-14 the evolution of the alliances and the problems of 
western Europe are discussed by M. Renouvin, while M. Ancel traces the 
development of the Eastern Question. In his excellent analysis of the Moroc- 
can imbroglio, the former fails to indicate the importance attached by the 
German government to the alleged statement of the French minister to 
Morocco in 1905 that France was acting as the mandatory of Europe, and 
he does not consider the incident of the recall of Georges Louis from the em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg. But M. Renouvin’s attitude is in general one of 
detachment. On Franco-Russian relations after 1912 he writes: 

Elle [la France] a conscience qu’un conflit austro-russe peut provoquer une guerre 
européenne, dans laquelle la France, aprés |’ Allemagne, sera inévitablement entrainée, 
et elle accepte cette éventualité, tout en prenant ses précautions pour que le conflit ne 
soit déchatné a la légére [II, 292]; 
and on the Grey-Cambon notes of November 1912: “L’accord ouvrit des 
possibilités: il ne donnait pas a la France une garantie précise, effective 
{II, 286].” 

M. Ancel’s penetrating survey of Austria-Hungary’s Balkan policy is 
rather hostile to that country. His thesis that the cabinet of Vienna aimed at 
the subjugation of Serbia is undoubtedly correct; but he says almost nothing 
about the Serbian agitation in the southern Slav provinces of the monarchy 
or the excitations and intrigues of Hartwig, the Russian minister in Belgrade. 
He is at some pains to show that Russia restrained Serbia during the Bosnian 
crisis and the Balkan wars, but the frequent promises of future support when 
both Russia and Serbia would be ready are passed over. 
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Two very useful chapters describe “Les menaces des conflits” and “L’état 
de tension” on the eve of the war. The brief chapter on the crisis of July, 
1914, is a summary by M. Renouvin of his well-known volume. The biblio- 
graphical references are not very systematic; and there are some strange 
omissions, such as Buckle’s Disraeli and Fitzmaurice’s Lord Granville; even 
American readers might have difficulty in recognizing John W. Foster as 
‘George Forster”’ (I, 330). 

Professor Mowat’s book is less ambitious. Starting from the thesis that 
‘1871 to 1914 was a new age,” characterized by “two remarkable features, 
two things that were absolutely unique,” namely, the German Empire, which 
“‘was the last of the Vikings, the final and complete embodiment of Viking 
morality,’ and the Armed Peace, in which “Europe was mobilized all the 
time,” he endeavors to trace the ups and downs of the Concert of Europe. 
Assuredly, there was more movement downward than upward. Certain prob- 
lems of Europe and the Far East were settled more or less satisfactorily by 
the Concert, but for Europe the record is rather sorry. Though it functioned 
well before and at the Congress of Berlin and during the Balkan wars, though 
the question of the Bagdad Railway was adjusted by mutual consent (if not 
through formal action of the Concert), the principle was difficult of applica- 
tion: 

The Concert had no permanent organization, no standing council or committee. 
Thus its normal state was one of suspended animation; and it required to be called into 
being by the initiative of some Power or Powers at every fresh crisis [p. 363}. 


Mr. Mowat’s narrative shows clearly that whether it could be called into 
existence depended on Germany, as in 1878 and 1912. But Germany did not 
like the Concert, perhaps partly because in 1875 the “fiction” (as Bismarck 
called it) of Europe had interfered with his policy. This German attitude 
greatly hindered the effective action of the powers in their subsequent dealings 
with Turkey, it embarrassed the work of the Hague Conferences; and by its 
preference for permanent military alliances which inevitably caused the 
formation of counter-alliances, it contributed more than any other factor to 
that division of Europe into rival camps which was the negation of the Con- 
cert. To be sure, other governments from time to time defied their treaty 
obligations and refused to be called to account by the Concert. But, in the 
author’s opinion, 

The chief count against the Austrians in the list of their misdeeds is not only that 
they issued a severe, almost unacceptable, ultimatum to Serbia (against which they 
undoubtedly had grievances), but that they refused to consider their dispute with that 
country as a European question at all, and rejected every suggestion of reference to The 
Hague [p. 336]. 

Amid all the charges and counter-charges that have since been made, this stands 
forth clearly: that the German government was twice offered, and twice it rejected, 
proposals that this dispute should be referred to an international tribunal [pp. 342-43]. 


For some reason, Mr. Mowat, while he describes the formation of the 
Triple Alliance and the attempted negotiation of an Anglo-German alliance, 
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only casually mentions the Franco-Russian Alliance, without giving its terms 
or showing how it was tightened up in 1912-14. None of these details seems 
really necessary in a study of the Concert of Europe; but if given for one 
negotiation, they should be for all. Another defect of the book is the neglect 
of Russian policy toward the Straits and its relation to the Balkan alliance; 
nor does Mr. Mowat come to grips with the Austro-Serbian problem, while 
his statement about the murder of Sarayevo is based chiefly on the version 
of Professor Stanoyevich, which is generally rejected. The chief value of the 
book—and a very real one—is its point of view; as a compendium of diplo- 
matic history, it is less useful than the French volumes. 
Bernaporte E. Scumitt 
University or CuicaGo 





Tausend Jahre deutsch-franzésischer Beziehungen. By JoHANNES HAL- 
LER. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nach- 
folger, 1930. Pp. xi+243. Rm. 5. 


In the preface to the above-mentioned volume the reader is informed by 
Professor Haller that his primary task has been to fill a gap in German his- 
torical literature, inasmuch as no previous German historian has attempted 
to give a unified account of a problem that has been of vital importance to 
the German people for three centuries. Consequently, in a brief and concise 
form, he describes the various forces which, especially since 1648, have caused 
France and Germany to appear upon the stage of world-history as enemies. 

According to the author, throughout their history the French have been 
animated by one great desire—to secure control over German territory, 
particularly the Rhenish provinces. No important success was achieved 
until the Treaty of Westphalia; but from that time on, French appetite for 
the Rheingebiet became keener. Proof of this is to be found in the events of the 
Napoleonic period, and in the policies of later statesmen, notably Chateau- 
briand, Polignac, Napoleon III, and Thiers. Such plans, however, came to 
naught. Then a successful war was waged against France in 1870-71, result- 
ing in the creation of the German Empire and the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The concluding chapters (vii—viii) are devoted to the consideration of 
Franco-German relations after 1871. Although the author attempts to give 
an impartial account of this period, in some respects his conclusions require 
modification. To say that French statesmen during the years 1878-85 pro- 
fessed a desire for good relations with Germany, but at heart were not dis- 
posed to accept the Treaty of Frankfort as a finality, is difficult to prove. 
At least, definitive judgment cannot be based upon the sole opinion expressed 
by Baron de Courcel, the French ambassador to Germany. Then too, the 
author’s interpretation of the French elections in 1885, which resulted in the 
fall of Jules Ferry, also needs qualification. This event, although it did mean 
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the end of a period of French colonial expansion, was not the only reason for 
the subsequent coolness between France and Germany. It would seem that 
another element must be considered; for the advent of the Salisbury ministry 
in England, in 1885, ended tension between England and Germany over colo- 
nial questions, thereby destroying one of the main bases upon which the 
Franco-German rapprochement had been constructed. Similar comment might 
be made also upon other diplomatic episodes prior to 1914. 

In reciting the policy of France after 1919, Professor Haller raises the 
question whether the present political leaders of France have laid aside the 
policies of Clemenceau, Foch, and Poincaré; but no reply is forthcoming. 

He sees Germany a hundred fold worse off than in 1648, and to the ques- 
tion whether relations with France will improve in the future he answers: 
“Zu spit.” Although realizing that, in the past, both countries lacked states- 
men who could have brought about a lasting accord, the author declares that 
France was primarily at fault—she did not wish such an agreement after 
1871. Failure to reach a lasting understanding affords only one consolation— 


perfection is attainable in art alone; never in life. 
Rosert WIENEFELD 
CONVERSE COLLEGE 





A roving commission. My early life. By the Riant Hon. Winston 
S. Cuurcaityt, C.H., M.P. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. Pp. xii+377. $3.50. 


Coming from Mr. Churchill, ““My early life’ sounds a strange note of 
finality: it is the very title chosen by the exile at Doorn. This early life was a 
story of adventure: neither the silver spoon nor Harrow and Sandhurst could 
make Mr. Churchill’s existence either conventional or dull. The impulse to 
miss nothing, to dart like a terrier into every shindy, led him to Cuba, hill 
wars in India, Omdurman, and South Africa—where by good luck he con- 
summated his union with the front page and lived happily ever afterward. 
This episode opened the way to a parliamentary career, and also to a supply 
of ready money, earned by hard work in writing and lecture tours. “I sent 
my £10,000 to my father’s old friend Sir Ernest Cassel with the instruction 
‘Feed my sheep.’ He fed the sheep with great prudence .. . . they fattened 
steadily and none of them died.” 

Future editions of Die Grosse Politik or the British documents will not have 
to note these minor matters, but they offer most illuminating glimpses into the 
domestic background of a bygone political generation. The author keenly re- 
grets its passing. ‘““We had a real political democracy led by a hierarchy of 
statesmen and not a fluid mass distracted by newspapers. . . . the liquefac- 
tion of the British political system.” The fluid mass will not offer the well- 
born son any such opportunity for choosing so deftly the bons morceauz, 
passing audaciously from one thing to the other, one side to the other, in the 
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manner of a privileged condottiere. “I surveyed the prospect with the eye of 
an urchin looking through a pastrycook’s window.” This zest and relish is 
perhaps the true secret of his career. The gay humor with which he recalls it 
is no less illuminating, but also decidedly retrospective: one would hardly 
suspect that this same pen had indicted the sulphuric World crisis. 

T. H. THomas 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Wilson, the unknown. An explanation of an enigma of history. By 
Weis Wetts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 
vili+358. $2.50. 


This book is an analysis of the “enigma” of Woodrow Wilson by an anony- 
mous New York lawyer who is evidently fair-minded and not a little annoyed 
that his clients and friends can never see anything but wickedness or sheer 
wrong-headedness in the wartime president of the United States. It is an 
honest effort to reassess a career too generally condemned by men who are 
supposed to be intelligent. 

The first observation which a historian might make is that “Wells,” who- 
ever he may be, assumes a complexity of character in his hero that did not 
exist; the complexity lay in the widening area of Wilson’s terrain of opera- 
tions. Let us take two sections of the book to illustrate the point here ad- 
vanced : 

(1) The author assumes quite correctly that the industrial and business in- 
terests of the United States (pp. 98-105) passed the point in their develop- 
ment when high protective tariff arrangements were necessary and wise 
about 1900. The author says that even the dull McKinley saw this and gave 
voice to his changed view in 1901; and he adds that Wilson understood the 
situation even better than McKinley did and that he undertook to remedy 
the growing economic evil. There can be no doubt of this; and it may be added 
that Wilson said again and again that it was the business of politics to correct 
this immense misunderstanding. The method of correction was revealed in 
the economic measures of 1913-14. “‘Wells”’ cannot quite understand why 
business men and their astute lawyers did not see what he now sees so clearly. 
Any reading of the pages of English history between 1815 and 1846 would 
tend to explain a simple matter: the ablest men, if eminently successful, lose 
their mental acumen and must be clubbed into accepting the obvious. Wilson 
was engaged in this rather brutal process when the Great War broke. There 
was no complexity in Wilson’s character to that date. Perhaps our next 
illustration may tend to reveal the feared minority leader as remaining very 
much the same thing thereafter, namely, an “intellectual convert to democ- 
racy,” as he once very frankly acknowledged. 

(2) “Wells” picks upon the Mexican imbroglio as illustrating those ter- 
giversations and insincerities with which Roosevelt charged his rival and of 
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which he thought himself incapable (pp. 109-36). To explain and justify to a 
rational mind, rather rare in history, the author quotes, contrasts, and criti- 
cizes Wilson’s many embarrassed statements about Mexico. Watchful wait- 
ing is the disturbing element in the presidential policy. The author explains 
it only on the ground of the changed and hazardous European situation; in 
this he is right in so far as he sees the whole picture. To the reviewer the 
problem becomes simpler to understand, if not to solve, by referring to the 
Mobile address of October, 1913, in which Wilson laid down his “Monroe” 
doctrine, emphasized in his correspondence with his diplomatists abroad for 
a whole year thereafter. It was of a piece with his “New Freedom” which 
“Wells” takes rather lightly to heart: 

The president thought a low tariff would open wider markets for the grow- 
ing American surplus of goods; he thought also that a hands-off diplomacy 
and no exploitation of backward countries would be both good democratic 
procedure and profitable business. But in Mexico he found American capi- 
talists both intrenched in position and ruthless in conduct. Twice in private 
conversations he referred to ““Doheny and that crowd” as seeking to control 
Secretary Lane and get a footing in the then governing circle. “I telephoned 
Lane that if he signed a certain prepared document then before him, our 
relations must cease,” was a statement which, in the reviewer’s opinion, re- 
vealed a good deal of Wilson’s difficulty. A member of Wilson’s cabinet says 
that Doheny hung around Washington for years and never obtained a much- 
sought interview. The business world, which neither understood McKinley, 
their avowed friend, nor Wilson, their assumed enemy, had its hand on Mexi- 
co; and Wilson’s policy was motivated by the purpose of breaking their 
grip. The “categorical contradiction” of the author of this volume becomes 
simpler when one recalls that this was basic to watchful waiting. 

The other angle to the “contradiction” may be noted in another quotation 
from Wilson: “Early in the administration Grey sent Wiseman over here to 
coax me into recognizing Huerta; and my old friend Bryce did all he could in 
the same direction which broke our long friendship.’’ Here was another and 
a vital motif in the watchful waiting so strange to New Yorkers—but very 
simple when viewed from the angle of our relations with Rio and other 
Latin-American centers. 

But the pressure of Grey, Wiseman, and Bryce early in 1913 opens a lead 
toward an understanding of the “complex” Wilson in international affairs: 
his relations with his old friend Walter Page, genial, naive, and lovable. 
Page yielded to the pressure of the British and lent himself to furthering 
English imperialist purposes in Latin America; and after 1914, ceased to be 
an American ambassador in London. Wilson was thus introduced to Europe 
in a way which greatly embarrassed him and emphasized his distrust of 
Allied statements as to their objectives in the Great War. 

There is much else in these interesting, if incomplete, pages which might 
be subjected to analysis and profitable discussion—of a subject which is apt 
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to be debated sharply a hundred years hence; but the limits of space forbid. 
The author of Wilson the unknown has made a good assessment of a man 
whom he probably hated in 1916 and whom he will probably admire in 1932. 
WituuaM E. Dopp 
University or Caicaco 





W. 8S. Solowjews Geschichtsphilosophie. Ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik 
der russischen Weltanschauung. By Grora Sacke. (“Quellen und 
Aufsiitze zur russischen Geschichte,” edited by Karl Stihlin, Vol. 
IX.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1929. Pp. xvi+138. Rm. 4.80. 


Vladimir Solovyev, the last of the great Russian Slavophils, died in 1900, 
at the age of forty-seven, a deeply disappointed man, prophesying the end of 
the world, the coming of antichrist (Solovyev hated Nietzsche), and the 
deluge of Europe by the Mongols. ““The professors of world history may as 
well resign,” he said on his deathbed; “‘their subject has lost its raison d’étre.”’ 

Dr. Sacke’s thesis is a clear summary of a muddled subject. There was little 
Geschichtsphilosophie in Solovyev, who was primarily a religious mystic, and 
Dr. Sacke’s attempt to reconstruct a philosophy of history from Solovyev’s 
writings is in the main successful. The weakness of the book lies in the au- 
thor’s failure to show the great influence which Slavophil thinkers like Kire- 
yevsky, Uvarov, Homyakov, Aksakov, and Danilevsky—not to mention 
Dostoyevsky—have had upon Solovyev. 

Solovyev came late in the century when the Slavophil path was already 
well beaten. Fundamentally he did not differ from his predecessors. By and 
large, all the Slavophils were obscurantist, mystical, hostile to the Occident. 
Their aim, at bottom, was to justify Russian culture in terms that were more 
theologic than philosophic, as they detested Western rationalism. Uvarov 
had supplied them with a famous slogan: “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, National- 
ism.” Solovyev, for one, was more interested in nationalism than orthodoxy. 
A deeply religious man (he accepted papal supremacy), Solovyev was con- 
stantly occupied with the relation of god to man, the place of Christ in the 
universe, and the cosmic process. To Solovyev the world-process began with 
original sin. The divine principle is embodied in three stages—the cosmic, 
the theogonic, and the historic. Later he changed this to five stages—the 
world of minerals, of plants, of animals, of men, of god. Unquestionably, 
Slavophilism was an original philosophic contribution, but it turned out to be 
little more than a buttress for tsarist autocracy, and planted itself in opposi- 
tion to all those forces which the Western mind considers progressive. 

Dr. Sacke suggests that, although Solovyev left no disciples, his spirit lives 
in Russian culture. In the light of present-day Russian industrialism, Ford- 
ism, Leninism, Marxism, and materialism, this is a rather amusing statement. 

S. K. Papover 
University or Caicaco 
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